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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, LORD BROUGHAM, AND THE PRESS, 


Tue Diary illustrative of the Times of 
George IV. has occasioned a greater 
sensation than either its merits or de- 
merits appear to us to call for. With- 
out any desire of offending Mr. Col- 
burn, we may be permitted to say, that 
he is generally supposed to be fond of 
attracting attention to the works which 
issue from his bureau, without being 
very scrupulous as to the means em- 
ployed for that purpose; and, if so, he 
should feel excessively obliged to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviewers, 
for the notoriety they have given to this 
his thousand-pound venture. Some- 
thing, also, is due by him to Colonel 
Webster,-who afforded immediate pub- 
licity to the work; and, by confirming, 
under his own hand, the correctness of 
the main particulars of one of its most 
improbable stories, supplied the readers 
of the Diary—the sale of which he 
was thus ingeniously promoting —with 
grounds for believing that all its state- 
ments had, at least, a foundation in 
truth. 

That Lady Charlotte Bury is the 
author of the book, appears to be no 
secret; and Lord Brougham, in the 
Edinburgh Review (for this, too, is no 
secret), comes forward to shew that 
she had full opportunities of obtain- 
ing authentic information as to its 
matter. 


“A woman of the highest rank, by 
birth at least, is openly stated to be its 
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author. Her name has been repeatedly 
given in the newspapers, without any 
contradiction either from her accomplice 
the publisher, or from herself, or from 
any one else under the sanction of a real 
name. A highly respectable journal, of 
a political and literary nature,* in an 
article devoted to the subject, gave vent 
to the feelings of just indignation at the 
offence committed, and charged it on 
Lady Charlotte Campbell (now Bury) 
by name. Still, no denial has proceeded 
either from herself, her publisher, or her 
friends. That Mr. Colburn gave a thou- 
sand pounds for the manuscript, and 
that it is the work of a woman, is all we 
know to have been told of the plot by 
him; and that has appeared under his 
own hand, and the hand of a corre- 
spondent, a military gentleman, who, 
justly offended at certain untrue matters 
published in it, in regard to an amiable 
and respected relative, thought proper 
to address a letter of inquiry to the 
publisher. One thing is quite certain in 
all this; Lady C. Campbell (otherwise 
Bury) might, in one hour, remove all 
doubt on the subject; so might Mr. 
Colburn; and as both knew of the uni- 
versally received belief, and neither has 
taken any steps whatever to dispel it, we 
are entitled to conclude, either that she 
is the author, or that he has made it 
worth her while to pass for such, and in 
either case she must bear the blame, 
That he would resent as an injury to him 
in his trade any doubts seriously ex- 
pressed on this head, no one can pretend 
to deny; for the whole value (such as it 
is) of the details contained in the book, 
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depends upon their being vouched by 
the authority of some one who had been 
in the queen’s household. And here 
begins the ground of all the charges to 
which this woman is exposed by the 
scandalous business. For Lady C, 
Campbell was in the household of the 
queen when Princess of Wales, and she 
was received into it as an act of kindness 
well suited to that illustrious lady’s cha- 
ritable disposition. Knowing that Lady 
Charlotte had been left in poor circum. 
stances, with the’ burden of a large fa- 
mily, by her husband’s death, she con- 
ceived that humanity required her to 
accede to the application, on the sug- 
gestion made, and gave a woman of nar- 
row means, of altogether unexceptionable 
conduct, and of manners and figure ex- 
tremely pleasing, the convenient addi- 
tion to her income of a few hundreds 
a-year. It is said,—such a passage be- 
ing naturally now called to mind by her 
late unexpected conduct,—that a friend 
of the princess being asked by her, while 
deliberating upon the appointment, if 
the proposed lady was a safe and trust. 
worthy person, or one likely to gossip 
and make mischief in a house well known 
to be infested with spies and other ver- 
min, replied with something like indig- 
nation at the doubt, ‘ Madam, she is a 
gentlewoman ; ay, and sister to the most 
honourable and amiable gentleman of the 
age!’ The feelings of her royal high- 
ness’s friend may be conceived, if he 
should have survived to read the records 
of this high-born gentlewoman’s treach- 
ery. Little could it then have entered 
into his mind, that she was occupied, 
while in waiting, with committing to 
paper all she saw, and heard, and mis- 
understood, or comprehended not at all, 
in order that she might afterwards turn 
her portfolio to account, and sell the 
confidence of her kind mistress for the 
means of decking her own person in the 
costly tawdriness of younger days!” 


A gentleman, professing to be ex- 
tremely indignant about personalities di- 
rected against women, might, we think, 
have spared the last sentence. Lord 
Brougham was not called upon to 
criticise Lady Charlotte’s taste in dress, 
nor to inquire into the manner in 
which she chooses to apply her money, 
no matter how acquired. This, we 
own, is but a trifle. The most ma- 
terial part of the paragraph which we 
have extracted, is his lordship’s testi- 
mony to her having had it in her power 
to collect materials for her Diary ; 
and this is as much as Mr. Colburn 
can reasonably desire. The Quarterly 
had anticipated Lord Brougham, in a 
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similar tribute of assistance, and, no 
doubt, the illustrious publisher of Great 
Marlborough Street feels duly grateful. 

For our part, we shall not say very 
much about it. Itis by no means so 
piquant as we had expected, nor do 
we think it deserves, in itself (i.e. 
apart from all consideration of who is 
the author, or how the matter was ob- 
tained), all the censure it has received. 
The plan of the book is singularly ab- 
surd, arising from the desire of mysti- 
fying the reader as to the sex or station 
of the editor. It purports to be writ- 
ten by a lord, but every page betrays 
the author to be a lady. The trick, 
too, of pretending that the writer, or 
compiler, of the text is a different per- 
son from the editorial preface or note 
manufacturer, is excessively flimsy, and 
ill managed. These circumstances ex- 
cite the indignation of both Quarterly 
and Edinburgh. We quote the latter: — 


‘‘If there be any thing in this book 
more stupid than another, where all is 
marked with want of sense as much as 
of sound principle and right feeling, it is 
the absurd trick of pretending that it is 
the work of a man. How is this silly 
falsehood kept up? We need give no 
further proofs than the princess’s familiar 
letters and notes, published with the 
most unblushing effrontery, in which 
she addresses the author in all the 
familiarity of persons writing to those of 
their own sex. However, we at once 
put down the base fabrication, by aletter 
from Mr. C, K.8., at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, stated to be addressed to the author as 
a man, and in which occurs the following 
passage, which we presume is not in the 
style of the inmates of Christ Church, 
when addressing their male correspond- 
ents :— 


‘* *T have finished your portrait, and it 
isnotlike, so I have met the fate of all my 
painting predecessors.— Yet to catch your 
lordship’s likeness would not be quite 
impossible, if this system of galvanism 
could be improved, and four painters of 
ancient times rendered as lively by it, 
as a pig’s tail is at present.—I would 
rouse from his dull repose, Titian, to 
paint your head; Sir Peter Lely, your 
neck; Vandyke, your hands; and 
Rubens for the draperies and back 
ground of the picture ;—then, perchance, 
one might have something worth looking 
at ;—as matters stand, I confess I am in 
utter despair,’ ” 


Again, — 


“ The small traffic of malignity that is 
driven between the author in the text, 
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and a supposed editor in the notes, pre- 
sents the very picture of petty trickery, 
as well as detraction., If the text abuses, 
the note, with a stupid stare, expresses 
wonder at any person having such bad 
taste as to dislike such a one; if the 
text, by some rare chance, happens to 
praise, the note spits out the author's 
venomous phlegm, which, perhaps, it 
was thought better, for some purpose or 
other, that she should be able to deny,— 
as when a very near connexion of one 
who married her daughter is to be slan. 
dered, and the peace of a whole family 
irrecoverably destroyed, the libeller 
skulks into the note, for the purpose of 
being able to exclaim — 


“Thou canst not say ’twas I that did 
it.’” 


And so forth. This, certainly, is, at 
least, foolish enough, but its very folly 
prevents it from imposing on any one. 
We see, at a glance, that the whole is 
the work of one hand, and that hand, 
the hand of a lady. 

Nor, we confess, do we attach any 
great importance to the charge of gene- 
ral inaccuracy brought against the work 
by its reviewers. It is very easy for 
Lord Brougham to say, that 


** It is wonderful how any person of 
the authoress’s rank in society should 
evince so little knowledge of the world 
in which she ought to have lived. Every 
page demonstrates that she had never 
associated with the good company of her 
day. She is as wholly ignorant of the 
tone, and as much at a loss respecting 
the meaning, or refined conversation, as 
if she had come from the provinces, and 
never been in the society of the capital. 
It is plain, indeed, that she is out of her 
element. Astonished at matters which 
are familiar, and of hourly occurrence, — 
receiving, without the least remark, 
things which would stagger persons in- 
ured to refined converse,—utterly unable 
to comprehend men and things which are 
known as the a, b, c, of all who live in 
the higher circles of London, —every 
page shews that a person has obtained 
admission to society wholly new to her, 
and is among those whose intercourse is 
foreign to her habits of life. Endless 
mistakes —ridiculous confusions of per- 
sons and of things — constant inability to 
comprehend what is the matter—are the 
inevitable result.” 


All this, we repeat, is very easy to 
say, but we heed it not; because we 
well know that if the book had been 
written by the Duke of Devonshire 
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himself, whom Prince Puckler Miis- 
kau declares to be the merino-sheep- 
faced sultan of good society of London, 
the same would be said. We have 
thought that this prate about the tone 
of good company, and the other rub- 
bish, which has been designated the 
silver-fork school, was abandoned as 
nonsense fit only for footmen. There 
is, surely, nothing cabalistical in the 
conversation of lords and ladies, and 
other “ persons of quality.” In the 
celebrated conversation at Dr. Prim- 
rose’s, if Mr. Burchill ungallantly 
ejaculated “ Fudge !” after every state- 
ment of Miss Annabella Skeggs and her 
interesting companion, it was not because 
he doubted the capacity of either lady to 
report the circumstances they were re- 
lating, had they seen them, and to re- 
peat my lord’s impatient exclamation, 
“ Jerningham, Jerningham, give me 
my garters,” had they heard it, but 
because he well knew that they had 
never been, even as housemaids, in a 
situation to know any thing whatever 
of the people of whom they were so 
ae conversing. This cannot be 
said of Lady Charlotte Bury. There is 
something even comical in a gentleman 
of moderate birth, who has advanced 
himselfto rank and station solely by his 
abilities, telling us it is evident that 
the daughter of the Duke of Argyll — 
and, of course, connected by birth with 
the highest and oldest families of the 
kingdom ; and, in her own person, the 
mother of the late Lady Uxbridge 
(who, if she had survived, would, in 
the course of nature, have been Mar- 
chioness of Anglesea, perhaps Duchess 
of Mona), of the Countess of Charle- 
ville, and of the lady of Lord Arthur 
Lennox, son of the Duke of Rich- 
mond —“ is a person who has obtained 
admission to society which is wholly 
new to her, and is among those whose 
intercourse is foreign to her habits of 
life.” The truth is, that as nobody can 
define what “ good society” is, so no- 
thing is more easy than to declare that 
its rules are violated, or ignorance of 
its observances displayed. Brummell 
declared that man to be no gentleman 
who asked twice for soup, or wore a 
black cravat: Brougham seems to think 
that a want of knowledge of the late 
Lord King, or of a due appreciation of 
the style of quizzing among town wits 
or witlings, is sufficient to exclude 
those who labour under these mis- 
fortunes, from the company of all who 
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aspire to dance their bear to no tunes 
but such as are genteel. 

His lordship adduces only three in- 
stances to prove the correctness of his 
sweeping charges; to one of which we 
have already alluded. 


** The second of these volumes opens 
with one of the most notable of the 
countless instances which they present 
of the writer’s being as completely in the 
dark upon the whole intercourse, and 
meaning, and society of the wits whom 
she met at the Princess of Wales’s table, 
as if she had been transplanted from the 
housekeeper’s room. She records a din- 
ner at Kensington Palace, where the 
company was composed of Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. Nugent, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Ward, 
and Lord King. Of the latter, she is 
pleased to say, for the purpose of at 
once destroying the whole credit of all 
the accounts she gives of other less 
known persons: ‘ He is a very dull 
man, I never met him here, or any 
where else, before, that I remember’ (so 
that he must be an obscure man, as well 
as a dull one) ; ‘nor can I conceive why 
the princess thought of inviting him, 
She must have some reasons—such as 
making him useful,—for he is neither 
ornamental nor agreeable.’ Now, it is 
so universally known that Lord King 
was one of the most distinguished men 
of his age, and not more for knowledge 
and great talents, than for the powers of 
conversation, which made his society 
singularly delightful, that the reader of 
this passage is lost in amazement—the 
more so, that he who is represented as 
not ornamental, was about the most 
handsome person of the day, as any 
painter cou! have informed this silly 
writer. J'ut what follows is perfect. 
She represc nts herself as affected by the 
conversation taking the turn ‘ of quiz- 
zing Mr. Wilberforce ;’ and so little did 
she know the tone of the society she was 
admitted to, that she was not aware of 
Mr. Wilberforce being the intimate 
friend and object of veneration of several 
of the company, who indulged in this 
harmless pleasantry, as they were wont, 
from time to time, merely to plague 
Mr. Brougham, whose more intimate 
friendship with that great man used to 
call forth these sallies of mere good- 
humour from men, all of whom were as 
incapable of really laughing at or under- 
rating Mr. Wilberforce, as this dull 
author was of comprehending the tone of 
those she was permitted now and then 
to see. 

“‘ If her ignorance of men and things 
in English society leads her into such 
mistakes, —but never, be it observed, 
into good-natured or charitable ones,— 
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we may well expect that when the scene 
of her remarks is laid abroad, the page 
will be studded, at least as thick, with 
blunders. Among them, we hope, may 
be placed the story in Vol. Il. p. 95, 
of a duchess being for some time the 
favourite of a certain prince — she being, 
what this writer probably knew not, the 
aunt of that serene personage. But not 
content with incest, she must needs 
charge the lady with the profligacy of 
having admitted her coachman to her 
favours, in the same breath. In one sin- 
gle instance we retract or qualify our 
assertion, that all her misapprehensions 
are unfavourable to their objects. Speak- 
ing of Lord Glenbervie, whose great 
merits we do not at all deny, though 
they certainly were of another cast, she 
says, he was ‘famous, when at the bar, 
for being so very profound a lawyer, 
that he was termed the very dungeon of 
law.’” 


As for the Duchess of Lanti, the 
Jady alluded to in the last paragraph, 
nothing is done in the book but to 
repeat, and that not at all so broadly 
as in the Review, the common talk of 
Florence some four or five and twenty 
years ago. That common talk might 
be utterly false ; but, whatever may be 
thought of the taste or good na- 
ture of repeating it, it does not bear 
out the charge of “ ignorance of Eng- 
lish society.” And the mistake, if it 
be one, as to the legal profundity of 
Lord Glenbervie, has nothing to do 
with the matter. The proof rests al- 
together on Lady Charlotte’s having 
thought the late Lord King neither 
ornamental nor agreeable, and not un- 
derstanding some conventional jesting, 
bandied to and fro among jokers in the 
habit of constantly meeting together, 
and which, in all probability, however 
entertaining to themselves, must have 
seemed excessively stupid to all others. 
With respect to Lord King, we know 
nothing of his beauty, of which, we 
submit, the lady is better qualified to 
judge than her reviewer; but if, in 
private life, he rivalled what he was 
in public life, we are very certain, in 
spite of the novel information here con- 
veyed to us, that “he was one of the 
most distinguished men of his age, for 
knowledge and great talents,” that he 
was a prosy and captious blockhead, 
whose stupidity neutralised his dis- 
position to commit mischief. Nor can 
we confess ourselves so utterly awe- 
struck with the intellectual splendour 
of the company assembled at Ken- 
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sington. Brougham is, no doubt, a 
lion ; but when he tells us that Lady 
Charlotte Bury is a dull author, in- 
capable “ of comprehending the tone 
of those she was permitted now and 
then to see,” we can hardly avoid 
laughing. Lady Charlotte Campbell, 
one would think, might, from her birth 
and connexions, ‘ be permitted ” to sit 
in company even with so high-born a 
personage as Mr. Luttrell; and, surely, 
as an author, she ranks as high as 
Nugent. That she might not be able 
to comprehend the wit of that facetious 
person, is, however, a misfortune which 
she shares with all who have been ex- 
posed to it, 

If such things as these afford proofs 
of a want of knowledge of “ good so- 
ciety,”” we fear there is no book ever 
written which will not come under the 
stigma. Sir William Gell, we see, 
even by this Review (p. 75), did not 
think Lady Charlotte Bury incapable 
of understanding wit, and the scenes 
passing before her eyes were not such 
as to require any great strength of in- 
tellect to be comprehended. The errors 
pointed out in the Quarterly are trivial, 
being, principally, slight mistakes, im- 
possible to avoid after such a lapse of 
time. On the whole, therefore, we 
must pronounce the book to be, in 
its main details, accurate ; sometimes 
amusing; and contributing materials 
for the history of transactions which, 
however unpleasant the task may be, 
cannot be passed over untold and un- 
discussed by the future historian of 
England. 

Another, and a very different, ques- 
tion arises, when we turn from the 
book itself to the author. It is a ques- 
tion, too, which, in a general point of 
view, is of more importance than all 
the personal history of George IV. and 
his queen. Is the writing of such books 
justifiable? Do the advantages, such 
as they are, arising from the practice, 
compensate for the injury it does so- 
ciety in relaxing confidence, hurting 
private feelings, reviving animosities, 
or awakening slander? We should 
certainly answer in the negative; but 
we do not know how the mischief can 
be prevented, except in the way that 
all mischiefs are prevented—by not 
giving cause for it. This Diary, like 
all other books of the same kind, is one 
which we should be very sorry to 
write ; but, as it is written, we do not 
think it any harm to read. As long, 
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therefore, as there are réaders, so, for 
every class of readers will matter be 
provided; and the certainty that the 
saying of Voltaire—‘“ Enfin tout est 
connu” — will be acted upon with a 
rapidity and an extent of range never 
before contemplated, should produce, 
at least, caution and decency of con- 
duct among those of whom the world 
may be, for any reason, desirous of 
hearing the private history. We 
blame Lady Charlotte Bury for di- 
vulging the scenes at Kensington and 
elsewhere; and the censure is just. 
But would it not have been better if 
the princess had not indulged in such 
scenes atall? The vice, or the scan- 
dal, is, at least, as censurable as its 
exposure. When the sluttish servant- 
maid was reproved for keeping her 
apartments in a dirty condition, she 
laid all the blame upon “the nasty 
sun,” which exposed the filth. Had it 
not been for his light, she argued, its 
existence would not have been noticed. 
In like manner, we find people often 
complaining of the press, not because it 
reveals faults which do not exist, but 
those which do. In cases of kings and 
queens especially, and other persons in 
high station, it is too much to expect that 
the same silence will be kept as to their 
private life as should be kept in the case 
of the private life of others of humbler 
degree. Ordinary curiosity will stimu- 
late us to know how those persons to 
whose rule and governance, aut aliquid, 
we are committed, conduct themselves 
in their daily occurrences ; and higher 
motives than a dread of becoming the 
objects of such curiosity should make 
them so behave as to defy the prying and 
som of lords and ladies in waiting. 
n this one respect the nuisance is salu- 
tary, —for nothing is wholly mischievous. 
Had not the Regent Orleans and Louis 
Quinze possessed the means of keep- 
ing from the world the infamies and 
debaucheries of their courts, it is cer- 
tain that their lives would have been 
more decorous. But the terrors of 
lettres de cuchet, and other resources of 
tyranny, kept those who could betray 
the secrets of the Parc aux Cerfs silent; 
and the great folks ofthe palace, secure 
that they had nothing to dread from 
the opinion of a public which knew 
nothing, sinned in secret, and so con- 
tributed no immaterial item to the nu- 
merous causes then working with the 
unerring certainty of fate to the open 
punishment and ruin of their dynasty. 
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We have, however, said quite enough 
of the Diary. Let us now turn to a 
very remarkable paper with which the 
Edinburgh Review for April opens. 
It purports to be a review of the book 
which we have been considering, and 
some pages are devoted to that pur- 
pose; but the main object of the pa- 
per, which is of great length for a pe- 
riodical work (80 pages, which, printed 
in the ordinary style, would make a 
good-sized octavo volume), is to give 
a miscellaneous sketch of the circum- 
stances connected with the marriage of 
George IV., with incidental essays on 
the characters of public men, and on 
the uses and abuses of the press. Like 
every other work of its erratic author, 
it is rambling, diffusive, and uncon- 
nected. It is, however, written in his 
best style, sometimes rising to elo- 
quence. Tinged, and that deeply, as 
may naturally be expected, with the 
politics and prejudices, the whims and 
crotchets, of Lord Brougham, it is in 
general composed in a fair sort of 
spirit, and in every respect is deserv- 
ing of attention. In one respect it is 
of value, as affording the reading of 
the subtlest counsellor of the queen, in 
the days of what is called her trial, on 
that memorable event. 

His lordship commences with some 
general refiections on the increased li- 
cense of the press of late years, which 
he traces in a great degree to the affairs 
of the Duke of York. He admits that 
the charges against the duke were false ; 
as indeed they were, though the party 
to which Lord Brougham belonged, 
knowing their falsehood, pursued them 
with inveterate zeal. The duke’s love 
affairs, he says, were not to be justified. 


‘* Yet from all the charges of corrup- 
tion he was completely cleared ; nor 
could any one living believe him guilty 
of more connivance at the jobs of those 
about him than might well be ascribed to 
the careless habits ofan extremely good- 
natured man, of less than the ordinary 
measure of acuteness and sagacity. 
Against this was willingly set by his 
friends, and readily admitted by the 
world at large, the admirable disposi- 
tions of that prince,—his kindness of 
temper, his affection for his friends, his 
regard for his word generally, the un- 
deviating integrity of his dealings in 
private life, his entire want of all pride, 
and singular exemption from the com. 
mon failings of princes in the intercourse 
of society; even his pertinacious ad- 
herence to opinions which the bulk of 
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mankind believed to be erroneous, but 
which he, because conscientiously im- 
bued with them, treated as of religious 
obligation. It may be affirmed that 
there seldom has lived an individual in 
his exalted station who possessed more 
of the general esteem, who had more 
personal friends, and whose friends 
loved him better; while even his poli- 
tical adversaries gave him credit for the 
honesty of his prejudices, willingly over- 
looking the obstinacy with which he 
clung to them.” 


Well would it have been for the 
country if these prejudices had been 
acted upon! It is, however, only fair 
to remark, that the justice of this panegy- 
ric upon the truly noble and illustrious 
duke does not detract from the merit of 
its being paid by an old political anta- 
gonist. From this affair Lord Brougham 
dates what he wishes to think the new 
licentiousness of the press. The stric- 
tures upon the conduct of the duke led 
to further strictures upon the general 
conduct of the royal family ; and 


“The consequence was, that both the 
aristocracy at large, and, in an especial 
manner, the family, became objects of 
distrust or aversion with a large body of 
the people, who had till then never dis- 
tinctly perceived that the different orders 
of society lived under different dispensa- 
tions of the moral law. The freedom 
with which the press commented upon 
these things became impossible to check ; 
no prosecution could be instituted against 
any libellers, however violent; no jury 
could be expected to convict, how in- 
decent soever might be the license of 
abuse assumed ; and all the pending in- 
formations and indictments were at once 
abandoned as hopeless. Not only attacks 
upon the royal family were published 
without any reserve or decorum, but 
libels upon all other public men were 
circulated with equal freedom ; and un- 
measured invectives against all the insti- 
tutions of the state were, in like manner, 
ventilated through all the channels of 
publication without restraint,— because, 
when there was no possibility of prose- 
cuting the libels upon the royal family, it 
became impossible to prosecute other 
libels, without appearing to admit the in- 
nocence of the former class of writings. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that juries weuld have been as unwilling 
to convict the one class of libellers as the 
other ; because the singling out a few 
publications for prosecution, when so 
many were suffered to pass unheeded, 
would have appeared contrary to all 
honesty of purpose, and would have set 
the minds of men against the proceeding. 
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Accordingly, in the comparatively few 
attempts made—as when libels respect- 
ing military punishments were prose- 
cuted—the influence of the crown and 
the authority of the bench failed in some 
remarkable instances to obtain convic- 
tions.” 


As if Lord Brougham wished to prove 
to us that he cannot maintain a logical 
sequence of thought for three pages to- 
gether, in the next page he commences 
a history of George IV., in which he 
most particularly insists on the disgrace 
brought upon royalty, and all there- 
unto appertaining, by the profligate 
career of the Prince of Wales, some 
twenty years before the “ love affairs” 
of the Duke of York excited the vir- 
tuous indignation of the Whigs. But 
as this may be, perhaps, not so much 
attributable to the mere rambling and 
incoherence of mind which have always 
characterised his lordship as to a fixed 
principle caught up by him from his 
party, and long since had become a part 
of his intellect, that there are to be two 
measures by which Whigs and Tories are 
to be weighed, we shall not here dilate 
on the point ; another opportunity will 
occur ere we have concluded. 

Fairly launched, apropos des bottes, in 
the history of the royal family, Lord 
Brougham first gives us a character of 
George IV. Of that essentially selfish 
and immoral person it was never our 
misfortune to speak in other terms than 
those of reprobation. We should be in- 
clined, on the whole, to draw a picture 
not more flattering than that which is 
here sketched by the ex-chancellor. We 
cannot charge ourselves with having, as 
Lord Brougham has done—see the Me- 
moirs of Sir William Knighton—pane- 
gyrised him living for the possession of 
talent, knowledge, and genius, and af- 
ter his death (as here, p. 6) sneered at 
him as being a man of very uncultivated 
mind, without any idea whatever of the 
rudiments of any science, natural or 
moral. Let the pupil of Fox and the 
companion of Grey meet with his ap- 
propriate reward at the hand of the 
worshipper of the one and the colleague 
of the other. He betrayed them; he 
abandoned us. Be his guerdon accord- 
ingly. 

But we shall not permit the brief 
character of George III., parenthetically 
inserted in that of his son, to pass by 
without some more extended comment. 


“ Of a narrow understanding, which 
no culture had enlarged ; of an obstinate 
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disposition, which no education, perhaps, 
could have humanised ; of strong feel- 
ings in ordinary things, and a resolute 
attachment to all his own opinions and 
predilections, George III. possessed 
much of the firmness of purpose which, 
aoe exhibited by men of contracted 
mind without any discrimination, and as 
es when they are in the 
wrong as when they are in the right, 
lends to their characters an appearance 
of inflexible consistency, which is often 
mistaken for greatness of mind, and not 
seldom received as a substitute for ho- 
nesty. In all that related to his kingly 
office he was the slave of as deep rooted 
a selfishness as his son ; and no feeling 
of a kindly nature was ever suffered to 
cross his mind, whenever his power was 
concerned, either in its maintenance, or 
in the manner of exercising it. In other 
respects, he was a man of amiable dispo- 
sition, and few princes have been more 
exemplary in their domestic habits, or in 
the offices of private friendship. But 
the instant that his prerogative was 
concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, 
or his will thwarted, the most unbending 
pride, the most bitter animosity, the 
most calculating coldness of heart, the 
most unforgiving resentment, took pos- 
session of his whole breast, and swayed 
it by turns. The habits of friendship, 
the ties of blood, the dictates of con- 
science, the rules of honesty, were alike 
forgotten ; and the fury of the tyrant, 
with the resources of a cunning which 
mental alienation is supposed to whet, 
were ready to circumvent or to destroy 
all who interposed an obstacle to the 
fierceness of unbridled desire. His con- 
duct throughout the American war, and 
towards the Irish people, has often been 
cited as illustrative of the dark side of 
his public character ; and his treatment 
of the prince, whom he hated with a 
hatred scarcely consistent with the sup- 
position of a sound mind, might seem to 
illustrate the shadier part of his personal 
disposition : but it was in truth only 
another part of his public, his profes. 
sional conduct ; for he had no better 
reason for this implacable aversion than 
the jealousy which men have of their 
successors, and the consciousness that 
the prince, who must succeed him, was 
unlike him, and, being disliked by him, 
must, during their joint lives, be thrown 
into the hands of the adversaries he most 
of all detested.” 


George III. reached the throne at a 
period when the dispute about the suc- 
cession was practically at an end, and 
when people, wearied with useless tur- 
moils as to whether the name of the 
wearer of the crown was to be Guelph 
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or Stuart, began to wish for the enjoy- 
ment of internal peace and external 
prosperity. The young monarch was 
the first king from whose lips pure 
English had been heard for more than a 
couple of generations. Since James II., 
a prince of British blood, but an 
alien in heart, none but the Dutch- 
man William and the Hanoverian 
Georges had addressed an English 
pet. Even that circumstance 
iad no mean weight ; and Quin, “ the 
speechfamed,” referred with a fair 
pride to the fact that he had “ taught 
the boy to speak.” Of more import- 
ance was it that the king was not mixed 
up in any foreign intrigues, and cared 
nothing for that intricate puzzle of the 
diplomacy of ambassadors, secretaries 
of legation, couriers, pimps, spies, and 
other equally respectable cattle, so 
much in vogue with the shabby and 
shuffling courts with which his two im- 
mediate predecessors loved to treat. 
The balance of power in Europe was 
no longer to be settled by adding a 
parish to one beggarly principality in 
Italy or Germany, by lopping it from 
another still more beggarly, with an 
immensity of correspondence and a 
vast parade of official treaty-making. 
It was begun to be understood that we 
should look homeward and seaward 
for our own interests; and on the 
throne sate a man every inch an Eng- 
lishman, determined to govern accord- 
ing to the principles which had raised 
his family from a petty and mushroom 
electorate to the sway of a kingdom 
then spreading its dominion over the 
world. And, in order that he might so 
govern, George III. determined to af- 
ford his efficient protection to the 
church ; which, owing to the sometimes 
honest, but always mistaken, policy of 
the non-jurors, and others who thought 
with them, though they had not the 
courage or the honour to act with 
them, had been exposed either to the 
avowed hostility, or, what was still 
worse, to the sneering and contemptuous 
patronage of the courts which suc- 
ceeded the revolution. This was his 
crime, but not this only. The king 
ventured to disturb the hereditary pre- 
tensions to office of some great Whig fa- 
milies, such as they used to call “ un- 
dertakers” in Ireland ; and his audacity 
in so doing could not be pardoned. The 
discontented Whigs did what discon- 
tented Tories have never done; they 
stirred the rabble—that very rabble 
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which, during their seventy years of 
power, they had coerced with the most 
unrelenting severity, was called upon 
to upset the very foundations of go- 
vernment, because the Whigs were no 
longer to govern. 

Here Lord Brougham might find 
the commencement of that peculiar 
species of attacks on public and pri- 
vate character which he dates from the 
time of the Duke of York’s case. The 
ejection of the Whig party by Geo. IIT. 
produced in due course Wilkes and 
Junius; and we should be obliged to 
his lordship if he could point out on the 
press at present a pair of more profli- 
gate scoundrels, Partly by these men 
and their imitators, but, of course, far 
more from causes of higher import, the 
disaffected spirit was spread in Ireland 
and America. In the latter it tri- 
umphed, and those who would have 
been traitors if conquered, are now 
patriots, because they were victorious. 
But how was the “ dark side” of the 
public character of George III. ex- 
hibited in his resistance to the dismem- 
berment of his dominions? His name 
would have been for ever dishonoured, 
if he had permitted the American pro- 
vinces to be flung away without an ap- 
peal to the sword. In the contest our 
troops were beaten,— that is to say, if 
those who were paralysed and prevented 
from fighting by treason, and sedition, 
and factious brawling at home, could be 
said to be beaten—and the colonies 
were no longer ours. There is no use 
in fighting over again a lost battle; 
and, with George III., in his graceful 
address to the first American ambassa- 
dor, we wish happiness and perpetuity 
to the establishment of the United 
States. But in what was the king in- 
terested in the business any more than 
the humblest of his subjects, to whom 
the fame, and the honour, and the pro- 
sperity of England, are dear? 

To Ireland? Fatally, indeed, in his 
reign, but quite against his will, com- 
menced that system of misgovernment 
which has legislated for the benefit of 
the enemies of England, of civilisation 
and Christianity. Here, again, the 
Whigs, the very authors of that penal 
code which, now that it is dead and 
buried, is daily brought up by such 
large-minded persons as Mr. Shiel, to 
scare us by its never-executed pro- 
visions, finding, that in the barbarism of 
the Irish papists, for whose benefit or 
reclamation they had not done any 
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thing during their long tenure of power, 
they might have a chance of annoying 
the existing government, and thereby 
of returning to place, set to work those 
instruments of murder and sedition 
which we see still raging in that hap- 
less island. One rapacious mercenary 
after another, from Grattan to O’Con- 
nell, has ever since reaped his harvest 
of wages from the blood ofa deluded 
peasantry, against all relief to whom 
they have constantly set their brazen 
faces. But how was George III. con- 
cerned in shewing the dark side of his 
character here? He felt that the sup- 
port of Protestantism in Ireland was 
the proper policy, on all grounds human 
and divine, for the empire, and for 
Ireland herself; and he would not 
consent that it should receive at his 
hands “ a heavy blow, and a vast dis- 
couragement.” Besides, he was 


“No very great wit; he believed in a 
God ; 


and, looking upon an oath as a matter 
not to be trifled with, could not antici- 
pate the practice of the Tail, by playing 
with perjury. In his own emphatic 
words, he would have laid his head 
upon the block first. 

He was an upright, honourable, and 
conscientious man. As his fathers de- 
livered to him the sceptre, so wished he 
that it should descend to his sons; and 
when he found that his heir, on be- 
coming master of his actions, plunged 
not only into those dissipations of 
youth which, if they do not admit of 
defence, are at least open to palliation, 
threw himself deliberately into the arms 
ofa party which both encouraged his 
extravagance as a man, and pledged 
him to a line of policy subversive of all 
the established principles of his house, 
we cannot be astonished if he looked 
with infinite pain and displeasure on 
the opening career of the Prince of 
Wales. There is no necessity for re- 
curring to any melodramatic horrors 
or metaphysical fancies to account fora 
feeling so easily capable of explana- 
tion. 

Lord Brougham soon, as usual, goes 
needlessly out of his way to pronounce 
a panegyric upon Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
who certainly was an ill-used woman. 
He asserts that this lady was married to 
the prince, but favours us with no 
proof; in its place we have some legal, 
or sham-legal, rubbish about premu- 
nire, and feoffment in fee, which is 
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vastly learned. More practical is the 
following :— 


‘*A few years after [the alleged mar- 
riage with Mrs. Fitzherbert], when 
those passions had cooled, or were di- 
rected into some new channel, the ru- 
mour having got abroad, a question was 
asked in parliament respecting the al- 
leged martiage. His chosen political 
associates were appealed to, and, being 
instructed by him, denied the charge in 
the most unqualified terms. Before such 
men as Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey could 
thus far commit their honour, they took 
care to be well assured of the fact by di- 
rect personal communication with the 
prince himself. He most solemnly de- 
nied the whole upon his sacred honour ; 
and his denial was, through these most 
respectable channels, conveyed to the 
House of Commons. We are giving 
here a matter of history well known at 
the time,—a thousand times repeated 
since, and never qualified by the parties, 
or contradicted on their behalf. Jt must 
be confessed, that this passage of the 
ptince’s story made his treatment of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert complete in all its parts. 
After seducing her with a false and ficti- 
tious marriage, he refused her the poor 
gratification of saving her reputation, by 
letting the world believe he had really 
made her his wife. Instances are not 
wanting of men committing in public a 
breach of veracity, and sacrificing truth 
to save the reputation of their para- 
mours ; nor is any moralist so stern as to 
visit with severe censure conduct like 
this. But who was there ever yet so 
base as deliberately to pledge his honour 
to a falsehood, for the purpose of his 
own protection, and in order to cover 
with shame her whom his other false pre- 
tences had deceived into being his para- 
mour? Bad as this is, worse remains to 
be told. This treachery was all for the 
lucre of gain ; the question was raised, 
upon an application to parliament for 
money ; and the falsehood was told to 
smooth the difficulties that stood in the 
way of a vote in committee of supply !” 


Now, can any body be so idiotic as 
to suppose that what Lord Brougham 
so well knows in 1838, was not even 
suspected by Lord Grey and Mr. Fox 
in 1790? They were assured of the 
fact by direct communication with the 
prince. Indeed! Did they ask Mrs. 
Fitzherbert? Did they take the trouble 
of finding out what may be the grounds 
of Lord Brougham’s beliefthis moment ? 
Not they. They well knew whether the 
prince was married or not—and, whe- 
ther he was or not, they were either or 
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both ready to deny it in any manner 
most convenient for procuring the here 
stigmatised vote of the committee of 
supply. That was the one thing needful. 
All the rest was surplusage. What 
amazing trash is the passage imme- 
diately following :— 


“The influence of Mrs, Fitzherbert 
gave place to another connexion, for pur- 
poses of sensual gratification; but she 
retained that sway over his mind which 
we have described as the brightest fea- 
ture in the prince’s character. Hence he 
spared no pains to make her believe, that 
the public denial of their wedlock was 
only rendered necessary by his father’s 
prejudices and tyrannical conduct. She 
well knew that, to find an example of 
fear greater than that dread with which 
he quailed at the sound of his father’s 
voice, or indeed the bare mention of his 
name, it was necessary to go among the 
many-coloured inhabitants of the Ca- 
ribbee islands ; and hence she could the 
more easily credit the explanation given 
of the diselaimer so cruel to her feelings. 
In private, therefore, and with her, he 
still passed himself for her husband ; 
and she learned, like other and more real 
wives, to shut her eyes upon his infi- 
delities, while her empire over his mind 
remained unshaken.” 


So it was the brightest feature of the 
prince’s character, that he allowed his 
mind to be swayed by a woman whom 
he was deceiving on the tenderest point ! 
Be it so. But what were Fox and Grey 
about all the time? Were these inno- 
cent people still under the strange de- 
lusion that they were acting like ho- 
nourable men, in aiding the prince to 
** make her believe that the public de- 
nial of their wedlock was only rendered 
necessary by his father’s prejudices and 
tyrannical conduct?’ To her, in that 
case, it must have appeared, that the 
men who made that public denial were 
convenient Jiars. They were, at the 
time, in the habit of meeting her day 
after day. We do not find that “ such 
men” ever took any step to disabuse 
her ofthe opinion. Out upon this filth ! 
It is quite characteristic of the party. 

Next upon the stage comes Caroline 
of Brunswick. Of her we shall ever 
speak softly. She, too, was an ill-used 
woman. We cannot strain our con- 
sciences to think that many of the 
heavy, heavy charges against her were 
not true. But, still, if we must “ gently 
scan our brother man, still gentlier 
sister woman,” what Brougham says 
from faction, we may say from feeling ; 
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“« The people all in one voice demurred 
to the bill. They said, ‘ Suppose all to 
be true which her enemies allege—we 
care not ; she was ill-used ; she was per- 
secuted ; she was turned out of her hus- 
band’s house ; she was denied the rights 
of a wife, as well as of a mother; she 
was condemned to live the life of the 
widow and the childless, that he who 
should have been her comforter might 
live the life of an adulterous libertine ; 
and she shall not be trampled down and 
destroyed to satiate his vengeance or 
humour his caprice. This was the 
universal feeling that occupied the 
country.” 


“ The people” and “ the country” 
are words of mere declamation; but 
let not this sentiment pass from the 
hearts of generous and honest men. 
She was basely used—no defence of 
crime, but some defence for her not 
wishing the recovery of her hostile 
husband from illness, which the Quar- 
terly Review makes so great a charge 
against her. Could she care about him ? 
And if the Great Disposer of Events 
ordained that his death-day should 
have occurred before hers, would it not 
have been hypocrisy to imagine that 
her lamentation would have been more 
than a ceremonial mockery of wo? 

We pass her by to come to another 
set of characters: with respect to whom 
we grieve to say that we must shortly 
call the attention of Lord Brougham to 
the fact, that he is not to be depended 
upon for facts. Lord Eldon, Mr. Per- 
ceval, and Mr. Canning, are hit off with 
considerable cleverness. It is now some- 
what pleasant to find that the Edinburgh 
Review has discovered that Lord Eldon 
was a man of some talent— of sagacity 
almost unrivalled; a penetration of 
mind at once quick and sure; a 
shrewdness so great, &c.; a subtlety 
so nimble, &c. Once upon a time 
they valued his lordship as not much 
more than a donkey doubting between 
two hay-heaps. The roll of the bones 
was propitious, and Bridlegoose, the 
die-caster, sate in the seat of Tribonian 
— ora more than Tribonian— and even 
he began to think that his eyes could 
not so clearly discern the little points 
on the dice—the alee judicatoria. He 
now repents. May we ask him to apply 
to one of the ready reckoners of the 
Useless Knowledge Society, to calcu- 
late what are the chances of surviving 
of the average judgments of Eldon and 
Brougham? It would be a pleasing 
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exercise for the infant minds for whom 
the labours of that interesting society 
are directed. Indeed, it need not go 
much further than the rule of three, or 
the short formula of — but no—it is not 
worth while to mount to algebra. 

Mr. Perceval is another case; and 
that we would give at length, but that 
it says no more than that Mr. Perceval 
was a man of high principle and talent, 
sullied by bigotry, stupidity, and so 
forth. As these are mere household 
words of the Edinburgh, we accept 
them at their full value; but facts are 
facts, my Lord Brougham, and we must 
come to them. Lord Eldon, Mr. Per- 
ceval, and Mr. Canning, were the ad- 
visers of the Princess of Wales in 1807. 
Canning, as usual with him, skulked 
from the responsibility ; and we shall 
leave Lord Brougham to tell the story 
in his own way :— 


** Although, from the superior attrac- 
tions of his society, Mr. Canning was a 
more familiar inmate of the household 
than his two coadjutors, they were the 
more active partisans of the princess’s 
cause ; and when the investigation of 
1807 closed by the report and the cen- 
sure already mentioned, they prepared 
for publication an appeal against the in- 
justice and harshness of the whole pro- 
ceeding. An extreme mystery hangs 
over this portion of the story; but we 
believe the fact to be, that the work con- 
tained statements which, in those days 
of restricted printing and frequent pro- 
secution, it was judged dangerous for 
any one to print, and impossible to find 
a bookseller who would undertake to 
publish. Certain it is that the whole 
was secretly printed at a private press, 
under the dissetion of the ex-chancellor 
and ex-attorney-general, the law-officers 
who had brought more libellers to trial, 
and prepared more penal laws against 
the press, than any others of the suc- 
cessors of Jeffries and of Noy. It was 
about this time the favourite object of 
George III. to get rid of the Whig mi- 
nistry. Ever since Mr, Fox’s death in 
September, 1806, he had been convinced 
that the Tory party could carry on the 
government, and had been anxiously 
waiting for an opportunity of quarrelling 
with the Whigs. But more crafty by far 
than his well-meaning son, our late king, 
afterwards proved in similar circum- 
stances, he suffered them to go on, and 
even to dissolve the parliament and elect 
@ new one ; aware how impossible it was 
to change the ministry without any 
ground on which he could appeal to the 
country for support. While thus watch. 
ing his time, the affair of the princess, 
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whom he had always loved with a ge« 
nuine warmth of affection, and sup. 
ported with his wonted strength of 
purpose, but greatly confirmed by his 
hatred of her persecutor and slanderer, 
came to his aid. He resolved to make 
this the ground of quarrel with the 
Whigs, who were the prince’s associates, 
had taken his part, had conducted the 
investigation, and presented the offensive 
report. The strong feelings of the Eng. 
lish people, he knew, would be easily 
roused against the violator of all con- 
jugal duties ; and the appeal to English 
generosity and justice against the par- 
tisans of one who violated both in his 
treatment of a friendless stranger, he felt 
assured would not be made in vain. 
There is no doubt whatever that The 
Book, written by Mr. Perceval, and pre- 
viously printed at his house under Lord 
Eldon’s superintendence and his own, 
was prepared in concert with the king, 
and was intended to sound the alarm 
against Carlton House and the Whigs, 
when a still more favourable opportunity 
of making a breach with the latter unex- 
pectedly offered itself in the Catholic 
question. The king, with his accustomed 
quickness and sagacity, at once perceived 
that this afforded a still more advantage. 
ous ground of fighting the battle he had 
so long wished to join with his enemies. 
To Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval nothing 
could be more suitable or agreeable : the 
cry against the prince was laid aside for 
the cry of No Popery ; and instead of pro- 
claimmg conjugal rights to be menaced 
by the Whigs, the church was announced 
to be in danger from their machinations. 
The success of this movement is well 
known; and it laid the cause of the 
princess out of view for some years.” 


There is not a sentence in the above 
passage which does not contain a mis- 
representation. In the first place, the 
report and censure have not been 
already mentioned, if by mentioned it 
is intended to signify that we have 
been told what they were. We are 
left to infer them from a heap of such 
verbiage as the following, which we 
here quote, as we shall have occasion 
to allude to it again :— 


“ The incessant vigilance with which 
the unhappy princess’s conduct was now 
watched, by eyes ready to minister fic- 
tions to those who employed them, soon 
produced a report that their prey had 
fallen into the appointed snare. It was 
duly represented to the ‘ most amiable 
prince of his times,’ living with his para- 
mours, that the wife whom he had dis- 
carded for their society, and to whom he 
had given what the head of the law, his 
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comrade and adviser,* scrupled not to 
term ‘a letter of license,’ had followed 
his example, and used the license; in 
short, that she had been secretly deli- 
vered of achild. No intrigue had been 
denounced as detected by the spies ; nor 
could any person be fixed on as he who 
had committed high treason, by defiling 
the solitary bed to which the ‘ companion 
of the king’s son’ had been condemned 
by her tender and faithful consort. The 
charge, however, was made, and it was 
minutely investigated ; not by the friends 
of the accused, but by the political and 
the personal associates of her husband. 
The result was her complete and triumph- 
ant acquittal of all but the charge that 
she had, to vary the monotony of her 
sequestered life, adopted the child of a 
sailmaker in the neighbourhood of her 
residence ; thus endeavouring to find, for 
her own daughter's society, a substitute 
upon whom the natural instinct of ma- 
ternal feeling might find a vent, to re- 
lieve an overburdened heart. It was 
little creditable, certainly, to the com- 
missioners who conducted this ‘ delicate 
investigation,’ as it was termed, that they 
stooped to mention levities of conduct 
wholly immaterial, and avowedly quite 
inoffensive in her, while they cautiously 
abstained from pronouncing any censure 
upon the guilt of the other party, by 
whose faithlessness and cruelty her ex- 
istenee had been rendered a scene of 
misery.” 


We shall soon see what those wholly 
inoffensive levities were, and who were 
the persons that brought the charge 
against the princess. Let us, however, 
proceed with this veridical history : — 


“The proceedings of the princess’s 
defenders, as soon as they came to be 
known, excited no little surprise. That 
two such men as Lord Eldon and Mr. 
Perceval—the one at the head of the 
law—the other attorney-general, and 
who now became in effect, though not 
yet in name, prime minister—that those 
who had ever held the most rigorous 
execution of the old laws against the 
press to be absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the monarchy, and had been 
among the chief framers of new measures 
more rigorous still, should now become 
the actors in a conspiracy to evade some 
of those laws, and break others, filled 
men’s minds with unspeakable wonder. 
A secret printing press had been em- 
ployed at a private house, for the ex- 
press purpose of evading the provisions 
of that act which Lord Eldon had passed, 
and Mr, Perceval supported, to prohibit, 
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under severe penalties, any one from 
printing any thing whatsoever, without 
appending to it his name and place of 
abode. They had written, and in this 
clandestine fashion had printed, thou- 
sands of a work which, though now-a-days 
far less libellous than almost every day’s 
papers, that are read one hour, and pass 
the next with impunity into oblivion, 
was yet in those times equal to the most 
daring libels ; and all this they had done 
for the purpose of blackening the cha. 
racter of the heir-apparent to the throne. 
This passage sunk deep into the public 
mind, and was esteemed an illustration 
on the one hand of the lengths to which 
party will carry very upright and pru- 
dent men, as well as of the hardships 
under which the law of libel places au- 
thors and publishers, and of their effects 
in fettering the discussion of every ques- 
tion which justice requires to be freel 
handled. For it was observed that, while 
the defence of the innocent party could 
not be undertaken without the greatest 
risk, the wrong-doer and all the parasite 
accusers were altogether safe in their 
attacks upon her character, through 
every channel of private communication, 
and even in those mysterious allusions 
through the press, too flimsy to be 
reached by the law, though quite signi- 
ficant enough to be injurious to their 
object, and the more hurtful for the very 
reason that they were so vague and so 
obscure. 

“‘ The confirmed insanity of the king, 
three years afterwards, called to the re- 
gency the chief actor in these unhappy 
scenes, No prince ever ascended the 
throne with so universal a feeling of dis- 
trust, and even aversion. Nor was this 
lessened when the first act of his reign 
proved him as faithless to his political 
friends as he had been to his wife; and 
as regardless of his professed public 
principles as he had been of his marriage 
vows. It added little respect to the dis- 
esteem in which he was so universally 
held, that he was seen to discard all the 
liberal party with whom he had so long 
acted, and with whom, after an interval 
of separation, he had become again inti- 
mately united, and among them the very 
men who had stood by him in his do- 
mestic broils ; whilst he took into full 
favour his determined enemies, and, 
worst of all, the very men who had 
secretly printed libels against him too 
outrageous to find a publisher!” 


The purport of the foregoing passages 
is briefly this: That party spirit, the 
most unscrupulous and dishonourable, 
in Lord Eldon and Mr. Perceval, 
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hatred of his son, and treachery against 
his ministers, in George III., were the 
motives which led to the printing of the 
work, absurdly called The Book: that 
its main object was to blacken the 
Prince of Wales’s character: that its 
statements were so libellous, that no 
bookseller would dare to publish it: 
and that the fear of prosecution was 
the cause of the careful privacy in 
which it was (undoubtedly) printed. 
Never did one poor thread of truth 
string together such a tissue of misre- 
presentation, falsehood, and slander ; 
for it is true that the printer’s work 
was not done in the printer’s work- 
shop, but in a private house — we be- 
lieve, that of the princess’s solicitor. 
The object of this was to prevent un- 
authorised publication by purloined 
copies ; and no law whatever, as Lord 
Brougham very well knows, was either 
evaded or broken by so doing.* All 
the rest is mere, malicious, inexcus- 
able fiction. 

The Book was not a libel;+ cer- 
tainly, no libel against the Prince of 
Wales. It was not printed privately 
because it was a libel. Its object was 
not to blacken the prince’s character, 
but simply to vindicate his wife’s. It 
was not impossible to find a publisher. 
There was no conspiracy to evade or 
break the law, by withholding the 
printer’s name. It was not prepared 
in concert with the king, to give him 
a public excuse for breaking with the 
Whigs. And no man, who has ever 
seen or read the book, can possibly 
advance any one of these things as 
matter of fact, without knowing that 
the very reverse of each is absolutely 
apparent on the very face, and in the 
very substance, of the work itself. 
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It cannot even be called, correctly, 
“a work written by Mr. Perceval,” 
or “an appeal against the injustice 
and harshness of the whole proceeding ;” 
though certainly the princess’s letters to 
the king, which it contains, were writ- 
ten in her name by Mr. Perceval, and 
they do constitute such an appeal. 
But the book is simply a collection of 
all the documents relating to that pro- 
ceeding itself. 

We proceed to substantiate these as- 
sertions. And, first and foremost, we 
beg the reader to mark the title-page, 
which we print verbatim :—“ The Pro- 
ceedings and Correspondence upon the 
Subject of the Inquiry into the Conduct 
of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Faithfully copied from authentic Docu- 
ments. London: Printrep sy Ricuarp 
Epwarps, Crane Court, FLeer 
Street; for J. Cawrnorn, Catherine 
Street, Strand,and W. Linpsex1, Win- 
pole Street, Cavendish Square. 1807. 
Price five shillings.” Now, what say: 
you, my Lord Brougham, for your la~ 
boured and lofty indignation against 
breach and evasion of law by ex-chan- 
cellors and ex-attorney-generals, suc- 
cessors of Noy and of Jeffries? What 
say you for “ libels too outrageous to 
find a publisher?” We are heartily 
glad to see, by the papers, that Mr. 
Perceval’s eldest son has thought it his 
duty to send a point blank statement 
of these matters to the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review. We should like 
to hear the rebuke which that respected 
gentleman will doubtless administer to 
the luckless wight who has brought 
this scandal on the Blue and Yellow. 

Next, as to “ libels,” and the atro- 
cious “ purpose” ascribed to Lord El- 
don and Mr. Perceval. If we had 


* The law alluded to by Lord Brougham is the 39th G. III. c. 79, entitled, “ An 


act for the more effectual suppression of societies established for seditious and trea- 
sonable purposes,” &c. By the 23d section, every person having a printing press is 
compelled to notify the same to the clerk of the peace of the county, city, borough, 
town, or place, where the same shall be intended to be used. By the 27th section, 
every person who shall print any paper or book, intended for publication, ‘shall print, 
in the first and last leaves, his name, and the name of the city, &c., and of the street or 
square, &c., in which his dwelling-house, or usual place of abode, shall be.” If, therefore, 
the press belonged to a duly registered proprietor, and the book printed bore the 
name and address of the printer, the law was fully obeyed, in spirit and in letter. 
The house or street in which the press might be used was left a matter of perfect 
indifference. 

t The wnauthorised publication of the evidence against the princess which it con- 
tained would certainly have been indictable at her suit. But the Book, if it had been 
published, would have appeared, upon the face of it, on her own express authority, 
This is nothing to the purpose ; for Lord Brougham’s charge is, that it libels the prince, 
and was printed on purpose to do so. But we deal with one most “ cunning of fence,” 
& past-master of quirks and quibbles ; so it’s just worth while to stop this rat-hole. 
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space to print the Book, in extenso, 
our readers would see that on not one 
single solitary passage, from title-page 
to colophon, could the Prince of Wales 
have gone before a jury, against printer, 
publisher, or writer. But this is yet 
but half the truth. The mind of Lord 
Brougham can doubtless conceive no 
way of defending Queen Caroline but 
that which he has taken throughout his 
article, vilification and slander of her 
husband. But not one syllable of re- 
crimination appears in any one of the 
letters which Mr. Perceval composed 
for her. They are very models of for- 
bearance and charity towards him, 
under all the circumstances; and we 
challenge Lord Brougham to produce 
one passage in which the prince’s con- 
duct is spoken of with more severity 
than the argument for the princess ab- 
solutely required and exacted. Indeed, 
he is but once directly censured, where 
the princess protests warmly against 
his successful interference, which pre- 
vented her receiving the full benefit of 
the opinion, tardily extorted from the 
Whig cabinet, that no grounds what- 
ever remained to justify her exclusion 
from the king’s presence. 

It remains for us to deal with 
Lord Brougham’s first proposition, that 
“ there is no doubt whatever the Book 
was prepared in concert with the king, 
to sound the alarm against Carlton 
House and the Whigs.” No doubt 
whatever! Why, the very table of 
contents refutes it; and five minutes’ 
perusal of the letter, in which the pur- 
pose of publication is announced by 
the princess to the king, stamps the 
notion with utter absurdity. 

But we feel it our duty to give such 
an analysis of the Book as will put this 
matter out of all question. The docu- 
ments it contains occupy 246 pages, 
with an appendix of 108 pages more, 
entirely consisting of the evidence 
against the princess: so of that we 
need say nothing. 

The first ten pages give the report 
of the four lords-commissioners to the 
king. It declares the utter failure of 
the specific proof of adultery alleged 
against the princess by the two prin- 
cipal witnesses. ‘ They cannot think 
it entitled to the smallest credit.” 
Thus, on the very evidence of her ac- 
cusers alone, the princess, unheard and 
undefended by counsel, was absolutely 
acquitted ; and the chief of those ac- 
cusers stood convicted of flat perjury. 
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But the report went on to pronounce 
a very unfavourable opinion of her con- 
duct in other instances — “ several 
strong circumstances,” “ of great im- 
propriety and indecency,” “ giving oc- 
casion to very unfavourable interpreta- 
tions,” having been “ positively sworn 
to” by four other witnesses named, 
who could not, in the judgment of the 
four lords, be “ suspected of unfavour- 
able bias, and whose veracity they saw 
no ground to question.” “ These cir- 
cumstances,” they added, “ must be 
credited, until they receive some de- 
cisive contradiction.” [This is what 
Lord Brougham calls, in a passage 
before quoted, “ stooping to notice 
levities of conduct.” | 

This report is dated 14th July, 1806 ; 
but not till the 11th of August was it 
sent (by the king’s orders) to the 
princess. Copies of the evidence taken 
by the commissioners were sent with it, 
but unattested. 

The next fourteen pages are occupied 
by two short letters from the princess 
to the king, acknowledging the receipt 
of the report, promising the contradic- 
tion it required, and praying to be fur- 
nished with authenticated copies of the 
evidence, and also of the depositions 
on which the inquiry was grounded ; 
by two or three notes from the chan- 
cellor (Erskine), transmitting the co- 
pies so required, and absurdly vindi- 
cating their non-authentication at first ; 
and by one note from the princess to 
him on the same subject, in which it 
is remarked that she could not think 
that the mere signature of his lordship, 
on the outside of an envelope, could 
afford any authenticity to the thirty 
papers which that envelope contained, 
or could in any manner identify any of 
those papers, as having been contained 
therein.” 

Then follows the princess’s defence, 
in the form ofa letter to the king (dated 
the 2d October), comprising, with the 
affidavits attached to it, 169 pages 
(24 to 193). Her object is first stated, 
to meet “ the imputations strangely 
sanctioned and coantenanced by the 
report of the commissioners,” although 
that report “had most fully cleared 
her of the direct and precise charge of 
adultery,” which the two principal 
witnesses “ had dared to impute to 
her;” “ imputations on which she could 
not remain silent, without incurring the 
most fatal consequences to her honour 
and character.” She proceeds to notice 
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the fact, that the world had long been 
aware of the inquiry, and that a report 
had been made upon it, and to com- 
plain of the unjustifiable delay of its 
communication to her. “I did not 
receive the benefit, intended for me by 
your majesty’s gracious command, till 
a month after the report was signed.” 
“ Yet rumour had represented me, to 
my infinite prejudice, as in possession 
of the report during that month ;” and 
the worst inferences had been drawn 
from its remaining, in her ee 
possession, unnoticed. ‘ Why all con- 
sideration of my feelings was thus 
cruelly neglected, why I was kept upon 
the rack during all this time, ignorant 
of the result of a charge which affected 
my honour and my life, and why, 
especially, in a case where such grave 
matters were to continue to be credited, 
to the prejudice of my honour, till they 
were decidedly contradicted, the means 
of knowing what it was that I must 
endeavour to contradict were with- 
holden from me a single unnecessary 
hour, I know not, and [ will not trust 
myself in the attempt to conjecture.” 
Some strong comments follow on the 
unfairness of the secret ex parte inquiry 
into her conduct, and the unconstitu- 
tional nature of the whole proceeding. 


‘« How far the advice was agreeable to 
law, under which it was recommended 
to your majesty to issue this warrant, or 
commission, not countersigned, nor under 
seal, and without any of your majesty’s 
advisers, therefore, being, on the fact of 
it, responsible for its issuing, I am not 
competent to determine; but the ex- 
treme hardship with which it has ope- 
rated upon me, the extreme prejudice it 
has done to my character, obliges me, 
till I am fully convinced of its legality, 
to forbear from acknowledging its au- 
thority, and, with all humility and defer- 
ence to your majesty, to protest against 
all the proceedings under it.” 


The letter then proceeds through 
many pages, by a most temperate, la- 
borious, and masterly analysis of the 
whole evidence against her, to prove 
that three out of the four witnesses, 
whom the commissioners had pro 
nounced “ beyond the suspicion of bias, 
and of unquestionable veracity,” were 
manifestlyin league with the two prin- 
cipal accusers already convicted of 
malice and perjury by the report itself ; 
that every one of these three had either 
flatly contradicted himself, or had 
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given evidence (on the same facts) di- 
rectly at variance one with the other, or 
else with the sworn testimony of per- 
sons of honour and respectability, 
whose depositions are cited ; that the 
remaining witness of the four stated no- 
thing whatever to impugn the princess's 
character on any fair considerations of 
the circumstances spoken to in her evi- 
dence. That, consequently, the grave 
censure of the commissioners was en- 
tirely groundless ; and the contradic- 
tion they required (which, nevertheless, 
was fully given on oath by the persons 
with whom the improprieties spoken of 
were alleged to have taken place) might 
have been found by themselves in the 
very evidence on which they had re- 
ported, had they chosen to take the 
pains to look for it ! 

Having thus gone through the whole 
mass of evidence, and by calm legal 
argument, acute discrimination, and pa- 
tient comparison of alleged facts (not 
by counter slanders or captious recri- 
mination), completely vindicated his 
client’s innocence, Mr. Perceval re- 
peats, in the princess’s name, a solemn 
protest against this “ secret tribunal, 
created for the first time for her; to 
form and pronounce opinions against 
her conduct, without hearing her ; to re- 
cord imputations against her character 
on ex parte examinations.” 


‘* By the contradiction and denial,” 
continues the letter, “‘ which in this case 
I have been able to procure ; by the ob- 
servations and the reasonings which I have 
addressed to your majesty, I am confi- 
dent that, to those whose sense of justice 
will lead them to wade through this long 
detail, I shall have removed the im. 
pressions which have been raised against 
me. But how am I to ensure a patient 
attention to all this statement? How 
many will hear that the lord high chan- 
cellor, the lord chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, the first lord of the Treasury, and 
one of your majesty’s principal secreta- 
ries of state, have reported against 
me, upon evidence which they have de- 
clared to be unbiassed and unquestionable ; 
who will never have the opportunity, or 
if they had the opportunity might not 
have the inclination, to correct the error 
of that report by the examination of my 
statement ? 

‘*I feel, therefore, that by this pro.~ 
ceeding my character has sustained es- 
sential injury. For a Princess of Wales 
to have been placed in a situation in 
which it was essential to her honour to 
request one gentleman to swear that he 
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was not locked up at midnight in a room 
with her alone, and another that he never 
slept in her house, is to have been ac- 
tually degraded and disgraced. I have 
been, sire, placed in this situation; I 
have been cruelly, your majesty will 
permit me to say so, cruelly degraded 
into the necessity of making such re- 
quests,—a necessity which I could never 
have been exposed to even under this in- 
quiry, if more attention had been given 
to the examination of these malicious 
charges, and of the evidence on which 
they rest. . e r 

‘* In the full examination of these pro- 
ceedings, which justice to my own cha- 
racter has required of me, I have been 
compelled to make many observations 
which I fear may prove offensive to per- 
sons in high power. Your majesty will 
easily believe when I solemnly assure 
you, that I have been deeply sorry to 
yield to the necessity of so doing. 

* * * * * 


Could I forbear to point out my doubts, 
at least, as to the legality of the com- 
mission under which the proceeding had 
been had; or to point out the errors 
and inaccuracies into which the great 
and able men who were named in this 
commission, under the hurry and pressure 
of their great official occupations, had 
fallen, in the execution of this duty? 
Could I forbear to state and to urge the 
great injustice done to my character and 
to my honour, by opinions pronounced 
against me, without hearing me? And 
if in the execution of this great task so 
essential to my honour, I have let drop 
any expressions which a colder and 
more cautious prudence would have 
checked, I appeal to your majesty’s warm 
heart and generous feelings to suggest 
my excuse, and to afford my pardon. 

«« What I have said, I have said under 
the pressure of much misfortune—under 
the provocation of great and accumulated 
injustice. Oh, sire! to be unfortunate, 
and scarce to feel at liberty to lament; 
to be cruelly used, and to feel it almost 
an offence to speak, and a duty to be 
silent, is a hard lot; but use had in 
some degree inured me to it. But to 
find my misfortunes and my injuries im- 
puted to me as faults ; to be called to ac- 
count upon a charge made against me by 
a woman who was thought, at first, 
worthy of credit, though she pledged her 
veracity to the fact of my having ad- 
mitted that I was myself the aggressor in 
every thing of which I had to complain, 
has subdued all power of patient bearing ; 
and when called upon by the com- 
missioners either to admit by my silence 
the guilt which they imputed to me, or to 
enter into my defence, in contradiction to 
it, no longer at liberty to remain silent, I, 
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perhaps, have not known how with exact 
propriety to limit my expressions. 

“In happier days of my life, before 
my spirit had been yet at all lowered by 
my misfortunes, I should have been dis. 
posed to have met such a charge with 
the contempt which, I trust, by this 
time, your majesty thinks due to it; I 
should have been disposed to have defied 
my enemies to the utmost, and to have 
scorned to answer to any thing but a 
legal charge, before a competent tribunal. 
But in my present misfortunes, such 
force of mind is gone. I ought, per- 
haps, so far to be thankful to them for 
their wholesome lessons of humility. I 
have, therefore, entered into this long 
detail to endeavour to remove, at the 
first possible opportunity, any unfavour- 
able impressions ; to rescue myself from 
the dangers which the continuance of 
these suspicions might occasion, and to 
preserve to me your majesty’s good 
opinion ; in whose kindness, hitherto, I 
have found infinite consolation, and to 
whose justice, under all circumstances, 
I can confidently appeal.” 


With this beautiful and touching pe- 
roration, and with a prayer to his ma- 
jesty to restore her to his presence, and 
to confirm with his own words his satis- 
factory conviction of her innocence, the 
letter concludes. And such is the spi- 
rit in which Mr. Perceval and Lord 
Eldon conducted the defence of a 
princess, then surely most unfortunate, 
and most probably not yet guilty. 
How different from that which Lord 
Brougham has so slanderously ascribed 
to them ! 

For nine weeks the princess waited 
for an answer. At last she addressed 
another letter to the king, pressing for 
a decision on her case (18 Dec.). Page 
194-198. Seven weeks more the 
prince’s Whig friends held out. At 
length, on the 28th Jan. 1807, she re- 
ceived a note from the chancellor, en- 
closing a rescript in the king’s name 
(again unauthenticated), in which it 
was stated that he had referred the re- 
port and her answer to his confidential 
servants (the Talents’ Cabinet), who 
“agreedinthe opinions”’ of the fourlords, 
and, nevertheless, advised his majesty 
* that it was no longer necessary for him 
to decline receiving the princess into his 
royal presence” (pp. 199-201). Two 
short notes followed, to fix a day for the 
reception (p. 202-3). But, on the 10th 
of Feb. another note (p. 204) apprised 
the princess, from his majesty, “ that 
the Prince of Wales had made a formal 
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communication to him of his intention 
to put the several documents (back 
again) into the hands of his lawyers, 
accompanied by a request that his ma- 
jesty would suspend any further steps 
in the business until the Prince of 
Wales should be enabled to submit to 
him the statement which he proposed 
to make! The king, therefore, consi- 
ders it incumbent upon him to defer 
naming a day to the Princess of Wales, 
until the further result of the prince’s 
intentions shall have been made known 
to him.” 

We pray the reader to mark well 
this very coyclusive evidence of “ the 
strength of purpose to support the 
princess, confirmed by hatred of her 
persecutor,” which Lord Brougham as- 
cribes to King George III.! 

The next page (205) contains a short 
reply from the princess, expressive of 
her deeply wounded feeling. It is fol- 
lowed up by a longer letter (pp- 206- 
244), forcibly exposing the injustice of 
this new delay, i in giving her the benefit 
of her twice pronounced acquittal, and 
announcing for the first time her deter- 
mination to right herself in the eyes of 
the world by the publication of the 
whole proceedings, if her exclusion 
from court was persisted in. She be- 
gins by doing justice tothe king. Al- 
luding to the official message, in which 
the opinion and advice of his cabinet 
was signified to her, she thus addresses 
him :— 


** That paper established the opinion, 
which I certainly had ever confidently 
entertained, but the justness of which I 
hed not be fore any document to esta- 
blish, that your majesty had, from the 
first, deemed this proceeding a high and 
important matter of state, in the consider- 
ation of which your majesty had not felt 
yourself at liberty to trust to your own 
generous feelings, and to your own royal 
and gracious judgment. I never did be- 
lieve that the cruel state of anxiety in 
which I had been kept ever since the 
delivery of my answer (for at least six- 
teen weeks) could be at all attributable 
to your majesty. It was most unlike 
any thing which I had ever experienced 
from your majesty’s condescension, feel- 
ing, and justice ; and I found from that 
paper that it was to your confidential 
servants I was to ascribe the length of 
banishment from your presence, which 
they, at last, advised your majesty it was 
uo longer necessary should be con- 
tinued. I perceive, therefore, what I 
always believed, that it was to them, and 
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to them only, that I owed the protracted 
continuance of my sufferings, aad of my 
disgrace. And that your majesty, con- 
sidering the whole proceeding to have 
been instituted and conducted under the 
grave responsibility of your servants, 
had not thought proper to take any step, 
or express any opinion, upon any part of 
it, but such as was recommended by 
their advice.” 


Then follows a warm protest against 
the claim of the prince to call for a new 
trial, and the cruelty of suspending, for 
this purpose, the public recognition of 
her innocence. 


“This revocation of your majesty’s 
gracious purpose has flung an additional 
cloud about the whole proceedings ; and 
the inferences drawn in the public mind 
from this circumstance, so mysterious, 
and so perfectly inexplicable upon any 
grounds which are open to their know- 
ledge, has made, and will leave, so deep 
an impression to my prejudice, as scarce 
any thing short of a public exposure of 
all that has passed can possibly efface. 

“* The publication of these proceedings to 
the world, then, seems to me, under the 
present circumstances (whatever reluct- 
ance I feel against such a measure, and 
however I regret the hard necessity 
which drives me to it), to be aimost the 
only remaining resource for the vindica- 
tion of my honour and character. * * * 
Undoubtedly, against such a proceeding 
I have ever felt, and still feel, an almost 
invincible repugnance. Every sentiment 
of delicacy, with which a female mind 
must shrink from the act of bringing be- 
fore the public such charges, however 
conscious of their scandal and falsity, 
and however clearly that scandal and 
falsity may be manifested by the answer 
to those charges—the respect still due 
from me to persons employed in authority 
under your majesty, however little re- 
spect I may have received from them — 
my duty to his royal highness the Prince 
of Wales—my regard for all the members 
of your august family —my esteem, my 
duty, and my gratitude to your majesty 
* * * all these various sentiments 
have compelled me to submit, as long as 
human forbearance could endure, to all 
the unfavourable inferences which were, 
through this delay, daily increasing in 
the public mind. * * * * Ihad 
flattered myself that when once this long 
proceeding should have terminated in my 
reception into your majesty s presence, 
that that circumstance alone would have 
so strongly implied my innocence of all 
that has been brought against me, as to 
have been perfectly sufficient for my ho- 
nour and my security. * * * * J 
shall even now be delighted to think 

Cc 
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that no further step may appear neces- 
sary. * * * * But your majesty 
will permit me to say, that if the next 
week, which will make more than a month 
from the time of your majesty’s informing 
me that you would receive me, should 
pass without my being received into 
your presence, and without having the 
assurance that these other requests * of 
mine shall be complied with, [ shall be 
under the painful necessity of consider- 
ing them as refused; in which case I 
shall feel myself compelled, however re- 
luctantly, to give the whole of these 
proceedings to the world.” 


We have not space for the withering 
comment (which follows) on the ad- 
hesion of the Whig cabinet to the dis- 
paraging “ opinions” pronounced by 
the four lords, after every ground on 
which those opinions rested had been 
cut from under them by the princess’s 
answer. We regret this, as nothing 
marks more the total absence of that 
factious spirit which Lord Brougham 
has imputed to Mr. Perceval and Lord 
Eldon, than the subsequent suppression 
by them of such an exposure of their 
political adversaries. 

This letter was sent in duplicate to 
the king, and to the lord chancellor 
(16th Feb.), so that the ministers were 
at once apprised of the intended pub- 
lication. No answer was given: and, 
on the 5th of March, another short let- 
ter, the last in the Book (pp. 244-6), 
was sent to the king, announcing that 
the book was ready, and would be 
published on a given day. Whether 
the princess’s exclusion would have 
heen still persisted in, cannot now be 
known. ‘The sudden dismissal of the 
Talents, on the Catholic question, su- 
pervened. Lord Eldon and Mr. Per- 
ceval became the leaders of the new 
ministry. By their advice, the prin- 
cess’s requests were at once complied 
with: and, to their great honour, they 
carefully suppressed a_ publication, 
which had only been prepared “ as 
the least of two most unpleasant al- 
ternatives,” and which had now become 
unnecessary for its only legitimate ob- 
ject, the vindication of their royal 
client’s station and character. 

Such, then, is the Book, and so 
plainly does it tell its own history. 
Yet “ there is no doubt whatever,” saith 
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the Edinburgh oracle, “ that it was 
prepared in concert with the king, to 
sound the alarm against Carlton House 
and the Whigs.” Better say, Prepared 
in concert with the prince and the 
Whig cabinet! The king, forsooth, 
dictated the unjust report; enjoined 
the cruel delays of justice on the four 
lords and on the cabinet; inveigled 
the prince into his second interposi- 
tion: and these all quietly submitted 
to be led by the nose, for the express 
purpose of allowing Mr. Perceval to 
expose them! Such, and no other, 
is the profligate absurdity of Lord 
Brougham’s assertion. 

And let not our readers forget the 
mean insinuation, “ the princess's cause 
was now laid out of view for some 
years.” That cause had been tied 
before her king and father, by his com- 
missioners. The public knew there 
had been a trial; but knew nothing of 
the accusation, nothing of the defence. 
To the king’s conduct towards her 
they had to look for the sentence. 
That conduct, under the advice of men 
whose moral character stood most high 
in the nation, at length pronounced, 
by her public reception at court, and 
by the king’s marked attentions, that 
sentence plainly. She had been ac- 
quitted. The cause was not laid on 
the shelf— it was at an end ; and until, 
in 1813, the unhappy princess fell into 
the hands of Brougham and Whitbread, 
and made herself the cat’s-paw of party 
spite against the regent, she lived in 
peace, and surrounded with all the 
respect and consideration that could 
be shewn to her, without a violent 
interference between her and her 
husband. 

That the Book was not published, 
in one respect, indeed, proved after- 
wards a great misfortune. Her triumph 
was too complete: the Book would 
have been as the slave to remind her 
of her condition and her duties. The 
injury which she would, doubtless, 
have sustained by the foul accusations 
against her which it necessarily com- 
prised, and which, in spite of her 
able vindication, would have left. a 
sting behind, was as nothing to the 
good effect which the public accepta- 
tion by her of so high, so moral, and 
so elevated a defence, as Mr. Perceval 





* These were the preservation on record of the whole proceedings, especially 
her letters of defence ; and the assignment of apartments to her in one of the royal 


palaces, in lieu of those formerly reserved to her at Carlton House. 
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had written in her name, and on her 
behalf, must have worked on her own 
character and future conduct. She 
must have endeavoured so to live as 
worthy of that noble defence. And 
this would, probably, have saved her 
from the bad habits into which she 
soon after fell—habits of low society, 
vulgar amusements, strange freedoms, 
affected, it seems, to astonish the na- 
tives, which that disgraceful Diary has 
recorded ; and which, though not ab- 
solutely criminal, yet paved the way to 
crime. But these things could not 
then have been anticipated ; and the 
publication, from the moment the king 
had received her back into his family, 
became out of the question. It never 
could have appeared, except as the 
princess’s own public act, counselled 
by her legal advisers. But fot a woman 
to publish the details of scandalous 
charges against her own honour, how- 
ever ably met and refuted, except under 
the compulsion of inevitable necessity, 
for self-defence, would haye revolted 
every sense of decency. And that 
necessity had ceased to exist. 

Had her advisers, indeed, been 
capable of that unprincipled party 
spirit, which Lord Brougham has 
dared to ascribe to them, surely it 
would have appeared; for nothing 
could have damaged the Whig leaders 
more. And, perhaps, better for them, 
too, that it had been so. It would 
have put it out of the power of that 
party to play the false and factious 
game they acted in 1820, when they 
gulled the nation with the semblance 
of a disinterested and chivalrous stand 
for that very woman’s character—then, 
alas! sunk and degraded past all re- 
demption— whom, but a few years be- 
fore, they had been so ready to oppress 
and condemn, unheard; while as yet, 
so far as man may judge, she was in 
all probability innocent, and, certainly, 
most hardly used. 

And that exhibition of Whiggery 
Lord Brougham thinks now to glorify, 
and his own share of it especially !— 
he who, that he then might lead the 
van of faction, broke his solemn pledge 
to Mr. Wilberforce —that amiable man, 
but often misled politician—who, on 
the strength of Mr. Brougham’s pledge 
that the queen should accept the me- 
diation of the House of Commons, 
moved and carried that address, which 
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she instantly and scornfully rejected, 
having gained by it all she wanted,— 
a moral standing-ground in the face of 
the country, on which impudence might 
assume the mien of high-souled confi- 
dence, contumacy take the air of digni- 
fied resentment — he whose duty it was 
to redeem that pledge (which one honest 
menace to her, that he would abandon 
her defence if she rejected the proffered 
mediation, would have enabled him to 
do), and who did not redeem it*—does 
he think the time is come, when men 
have so far forgotten the true moral 
bearings of all that miserable story, that 
he may now coin for himself a golden 
crown of honours and loyal devotion 
out of the cankered brass of his factious 
lawyer craft? And he, forsooth, must 
clear his way by degrading the conduct 
“of Perceval and Eldon to the low level 
of hisown! This must not, and shall 
not be. 

Charity compels us to hope, though 
against all probability, that, in point of 
fact, he has never seen so much as the 
very title-page of that Book, against 
whose authors, origin, and object, he 
has published his dogmatical calum- 
nies. Yet he writes with a pretence 
of perfect knowledge, if not of the 
whole “ mystery,” yet of all the de- 
tails of the matter. ‘ Certain it is,” 
“ there is no doubt whatever,” “ we 
believe,” is the style; and when he 
speaks of the “ libels,” he knows their 
precise character so well as to be able 
to compare the degree of their intensity 
with those of modern newspapers, and 
to pronounce them “ far less libellous.” 
Utter ignorance is indeed a poor ex- 
cuse for confident slander; yet we 
hope he may be able, with truth, 
to plead it. 

“ A mystery,” doubtless, there was, 
to the vulgar; a great disappointment 
to the gaping scandal-mongers of the 
day. The “ mystery” was, that all 
parties concerned in the matter (though 
diametrically opposed to each other) 
should concur in suppressing what all 
who had nothing to do with it were 
dying to read. Hence the absurd con- 
jectures of Cobbett, and such low people, 
utterly removed from the possibility of 
obtaining correct information. These 
all assumed that the Book would ex- 
pose all the moral delinquencies of the 
prince, in the true spirit of vulgar re- 
crimination ; whereas, in fact, not one 





* Vide Life of Wilberforce, vol. V. pp. 64, 65. 
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word is said of them from beginning 
to end of it. Such persons could nei- 
ther conceive the high sense of duty 
which made the Tories suppress the 
work ; nor comprehend the thankful 
silence in which the Whigs acquiesced 
in its suppression. But for any one 
who has ever read the book to talk of 
this “extreme mystery,” is at once silly 
and malicious. 

We should think that, after this, we 
shall not hear any thing more of the 
Book, from Lord Brougham. But, as it 
would not be fair to deprive him of a 
topic of vituperation, let us turn his 
attention to the conduct of the Whigs 
in 1806. With admirable nisi prius 
prudence (and practising at nisi prius, 
he takes care to assure us (p. 19), 
qualifies people engaged in it — in- 
cluding, no doubt, one particular gen- 
tleman, who, while at the bar, had 
scarcely any other, until he was, by 
the wand of Harlequin, transformed 
into a lord chancellor—with a know- 
ledge of the world, equal to any thing 
that can be derived from an intercourse 
with courts and camps), he passes all 
mention of the names of the commis- 
sioners, who, ‘ being the personal and 
political associates of the prince,” pro- 
duced a report, which Lord Brougham, 
by implication, stigmatises as disgrace- 
ful in itself, and corrupt in motive. 
We shall supply the omission. They 
were — 

1. Eart Spencer, secretary of state 
for the home department, and father of 
our late sagacious chancellor of the 
exchequer. 

2. Lorp GRENVILLE, a rat of con- 
siderable dimensions, then first lord of 
the treasury, who died some time ago, 
afler perpetrating a pamphlet with a 
Greek motto, to the effect that he grew 
old, always learning something. He 
never forgot to pocket the public money 
to an immense extent, either in youth 
or age; and was, of course, a very 
convenient commissioner in any duty 
required. 

3. Tuomas Lorp Erskine, then 
lord high chancellor. His appoint- 
ment to that office was, at the time, 
looked upon as a joke beyond all 
precedent. We have seen a better joke 
since, in the same court. 

4. Lonp ELLensorovey, then chief 
justice of king’s bench, being, at the 
same time, a member of the cabinet; 
such an arrangement being perfectly in 
accordance with constitutional purity, 
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Now, Lord Brougham accuses these 
men in high office, and of great name 
with their party, of drawing up a re- 
port unfavourable to the princess, on 
the testimony of spies and other de- 
praved characters; of discreditably 
stooping to mention what he calls 
levities, wholly immaterial, and avow- 
edly quite inoffensive, in her conduct, 
but what they call circumstances of 
great impropriety and indecency ; and 
completely omitting to pronounce any 
censure on the guilt of the other party, 
by whom, in fact, they had been em- 
ployed. It would make a pleasant in- 
scription for the pedestal of the statue 
of Lord Erskine in Lincoln’s Inn Hall; 
and it is written by that successor 
on the woolsack who most resembles 
him in legal ability and professional 
renown. 

The same faction to which these 
lords belong, espoused the cause of the 
queen in 1820. To simple people, 
this might appear strange ; because, in 
1806, she was probably innocent, and, 
in 1820, was decidedly guilty; while, 
in 1806, the conduct of the Prince of 
Wales hardly admitted a defence, and, 
in 1820, he was suffering under wrong 
and insult. Let not these simple per- 
sonages imagine that it is from any 
abstract love of guilt and shame, or 
dislike of good behaviour and fair play, 
that the Whigs adopted such seem- 
ingly inconsistent conduct. They were 
perfectly consistent, and acted as they 
always did, are now doing, and ever 
will do. They had the prince with 
them in 1806, and hoped, by his in- 
fluence, to have a hold on office in 
the existing reign, and a certainty of 
monopolising it in the next. There- 
Sore, they supported him. In 1820, 
they found that he was what Brougham, 
even at this distance of time, bitterly 
calls, “as faithless to his political 
friends as he had been to his wife.” 
Therefore, they supported her. No- 
thing could be more logical, or more ac- 
cordant with the pre-existing harmony 
of things. It is, indeed, a glorious 
and high-minded party. 

We have lingered so long on this 
portion of the article, chiefly for the 
benevolent purpose of enlightening 
Lord Brougham, that we shall pass 
over his lordship’s account of the sub- 
sequent adventures of the queen, the 
quarrels about the Princess Charlotte, 
the bill of pains and penalties, and so 
forth. It is, however, well worth 
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reading by those who wish to form an 
opinion on the events of 1820, for a 
reason we have already assigned, viz.— 
that it gives us what Lord Brougham 
wishes us to believe is the real history 
of these affairs. Happening to be in a 
sort of Jedediah Buxton mood, it came 
into our heads to count how often the 
word Brougham occurs in this part of 
the article, and the result is this: — 
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How Mr. Brovcuam was sent for 
by the Princess Charlotte, one fine 
evening. 


“In a fine evening of July, about the 
hour of seven, when the streets were 
deserted by all persons of condition, she 
rushed out of her residence in Warwick 
House, unattended ; hastily crossed Cock- 
spur Street ; flung herself into the first 
hackney-coach she could find ; and drove 
to her mother’s house, in Connaught 
Place. The Princess of Wales having 
gone to pass the day at her Blackheath 
villa, a messenger was despatched for 
her; another for her law adviser, {¥r. 
PGrougham ; and a third for Miss Mercer 


Elphinstone, the young princess’s bosom 
friend.” 


II. 


How Mr. Brovucnam was under- 
stood to have found himself in a pain- 
ful necessity. 


“ Hr. Brougham is understood to 
have felt himself under the painful ne- 
cessity of explaining to her, that, by the 
law, as all the twelve judges, but one, 
had laid it down in George I.’s reign,” &c. 


We doubt not, that if Mr. Brougham 
was called on, at short notice, to ex- 
plain what was law, the necessity must 
have been painful. 


III. 


How the Princess Charlotte swal- 
lowed Mr. Brovucuam’s advice with 
much pain, and was relieved accord- 
ingly. 

“At length, after much pains, and 
many entreaties used by the Duke of 
Sussex and the Princess of Wales her- 
self, as well as Miss Mercer and Lady 
C. Lindsay (whom she always honoured 
with a just regard), to enforce the advice 
given by §¥lr. Brougham,” &c. 


IV. 
How Mr. Brovcuam spoke poet- 
ically to the princess, one fine morning. 


facies et quanta digna tabella! 
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“Tt is said that, on her complaining 
to §Mr. Brougham that he too was de. 
serting her, and leaving her in her 
father’s power, when the people would 
have stood by her, he took her to the 
window, when the morning had just 
dawned, and, pointing to the park and 
the spacious streets which lay before her, 
said that he had only to shew her a few 
hours later, on the spot where she now 
stood, and all the people of this vast 
metropolis would be gathered together 
on that plain, with one common feeling 
in her behalf; but that the triumph of 
one hour would be dearly purchased by 
the consequences which must assuredly 
follow in the next, when the troops 
poured in and quelled all resistance to 
the clear and undoubted law of the land, 
with the certain effusion of blood ; nay, 
that through the rest of her life she 
never would escape the odium which, in 
this country, always attends those who, 
by breaking the law, occasion such ca- 
lamities.” 


What a sublime picture! O gqualis 
The 
dawning morning —the yawning prin- 
cess—the spacious streets —the spe- 
cious pleader—the vast metropolis — 
the vaster sentiment —the orator of the 
human race, upturning his nasal fea- 
ture, not like death, for snuff of human 
blood (for that would not be a pinch of 


snuff to him), but still 
“‘ Sagacious of his quarry from afar,” 


and inhaling the odour of the flesh- 
pots of Downing Street: is there no 
artist to undertake this glorious sub- 
ject, now for the first time revealed to 
the world? Shade of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, of Salvator Rosa and 
Caravaggio—shade of But what 
is the use of calling for shades, when 
the more you call them, the more they 
won't come. Oh! living Cruikshank, 
and living Thackeray, why do you not 
come to the rescue? It would set you 
up at once in the highest class of his- 
torical painters ! 


V 
How Mr. Brovcuam offered the 
Princess of Wales something strong, 
which she would not take, whether in 


a fine morning, or a fine evening, is not 
mentioned. 


«* Worn out with ill-usage, she, in an 
evil hour, and contrary to the strong 
advice, and in spite of the anxious re- 
monstrances of her advisers, Mr. Whit- 


bread and f¥ir, Brougham, quitted the 
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country, and devoted herself to foreign 
travel,” 
VI. 
Ilow the Princess of Wales took to 
Whitbread, and flung herself into the 


hands, not into the arms, of Mr. 
BrovuGuam. 


“Into his (Whitbread’s) hands, and 
those of his political ally and personal 
friend, ¢€r. Brougham, the Princess of 
Wales had thrown herself, from the time 
that the acquisition of the regent’s con- 
fidence had estranged Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Perceval from her society.” 


VII. 
How Mr. BrovcHam turned pro- 
phet, and quoted himself. 


“It is unhappily but too well known 
how prophetical these warnings proved, 
and {#r. Brougham referred to them in 
1820, while commenting on the perjured 
evidence brought forward to consummate 
her destruction. ‘ Therefore it was,’ said 
he, ‘ and foreseeing all these fatal conse- 
quences of a foreign residence, that years 
ago J told her majesty and her illustrious 
daughter, in a letter yet extant, how wil- 
lingly 7£ would answer with mp head.” 


Brougham would answer with his 
head! What a handsome present! 
what an elegant ornament in a lady’s 
boudoir ! 


VIll. 


Ilow Mr. Brovcuam gave disin- 
terested advice to the ministers, which 
they unwisely declined. 


“It was early announced by $€lr. 
Brougham in the House of Commons, 
that nothing could be more safe than for 
the ministers to refuse carrying through 
the bill; because ifthe regent, after that, 
should venture to dismiss them on ac- 
count of their refusal, no man among 
their adversaries would venture to take 
office from which the former occupants 
had been driven for refusing to abandon 
their duty, and fly in the people’s face.” 

No man among their adversaries 
would venture to take office! The 
Whigs would not take office! No,no. 
Mr. Brougham may despise the Tories, 
but it was too much to ask them to re- 
sign office on such a chance as that. 


x. 
IIow Mr. Brovenam would 
take seven thousand pounds. 


not 


“ A striking instance of this occurred 
on the defeat of the bill, in 1820, ser. 
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Brougham waited upon her to announce 
it, and tender his congratulations. She 
instantly said that there was a sum of 
70001. at Mr. D. Kinnaird’s (the bank. 
er’s), which she desired Him to take, and 
distribute 4000/. of it among his learned 
coadjutors. This }e, of course, refused.” 


This must do. After that touch of 
romance, it is quite time for us to quit 
this part of the subject. 

Having got rid of Queen Caroline, 
Lord Brougham proceeds to consider 
the abuses of the press, very properly 
connecting that subject with the queen’s 
affairs, because never was such a tor- 
rent of brutal libels poured forth 
upon all persons of every degree, high 
and low, who ventured to resist the 
popular delusion, as was let loose at 
that period. The pamphlets and squibs 
of Hone; the newspapers of Wooller, 
and other such worthies ; the hosts of 
scurrilous publications, all directed 
against the king, the ministers, the 
peers, the bishops, the parsons, the 
aristocracy—male and female—ex- 
ceeded for violence, Billingsgate, false- 
hood, and rancour, any thing the world 
had ever witnessed. From the other 
side, nothing reasonably to be com- 
plained of in political warfare was pro- 
duced. Under these circumstances, 
the truth of which every one who re- 
members those times will vouch for, it 
is somewhat too good to find Lord 
Brougham, the most active man of the 
faction, in whose .cause these libels 
were vomited forth, indulging in the 
following remarks : 


‘During the anxious period over 
which we have been passing, the licen- 
tiousness of the press had, as might be 
expected, reached its greatest height ; 
and the most unmeasured attacks upon 
all the royal family, from the king down- 
wards, were become as familiar as the 
communications ofthe Court Circular, or 
the weekly Gazette of prices and promo- 
tions. They thus became also about as 
harmless, and prosecution was never 
thought of fora moment. But after the 
loss of the bill, the vindictive spirit of 
the regent was turned to the adversaries 
by whom he had been discomfited ; and 
then was begun a system of constant 
slander against private as well as public 
character, which spared women, married 
and unmarried, as little as men, and 
which was certainly never before equal- 
led in any part of the world. The old 
predilection for this kind of warfare, by 
which the Prince of Wales's younger 
days had been inspired, led men’s minds 
to guess the quarter in which this plot 
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against character and against society had 
been hatched ; and it was pretty well 
understood, that he who had formerly 
paid some thousands of pounds for the 
damages given against a newspaper to a 
young lady of rank, rendered obnoxious 
to him by her virtue, and therefore 
broadly impeached by the libel, was 
fully capable of planning and directing 
the gross and foul slanders which now 
habitually disfigured a portion of the pe- 
riodical press. It was remarked, too, 
that those who patronised this vile spe- 
cies of political warfare played a very 
safe game. Iftheir slander succeeded, 
their adversaries were lowered, and all 
public men were sufferers in the end, to 
the no small benefit of the kingly power. 
If those slanders wholly failed, then the 
press was lowered, and its influence di- 
minished, or even destroyed—an ad- 
vantage still more precious to arbitrary 
power, because it was the disarming of 
its most powerful and deadly enemy.” 


The argument in this passage is 
precisely this,—that the most unmea- 
sured attacks on the king and his 
friends were harmless, because they 
were so numerous; while on the other 
hand, when “ the Regent,” as George 
IV. is here styled, attempted to turn 
the tables, the mode of warfare was 
vile, gross, foul, slanderous. Denying, 
in the first place, that any thing ever 
appeared in the John Bull, which is 
the paper here chiefly alluded to by 
Lord Brougham, at all comparable for 
violence or virulence to what was pro- 
duced on the other side, we protest 
that we cannot see the justice or the 
logic of this distinction. Surely, if 
the frequency of the libels against the 
monarch deprived them of their sting, 
must not the constancy of the retaliatory 
libels have wrought the same effect? 

The real complaint was, that the 
Whigs (for the Radicals had hardly a 
substantive existence in those days) 
felt indignant when they found that 
they could not monopolise the weapons 
of satire. If we were to turn over the 
volumes of the Edinburgh Review it- 
self, we should, during the earlier 
years of existence, meet with libel 
upon libel flung with reckless hand 
upon all who did not bow down before 
the idols of Whiggery. It was, in- 
deed, established for that purpose, and 
no other. For years, Tom Moore ran 
riot in a series of bitter and malignant 
pasquinades. It is cool, indeed, that 
a collaborateur of the author of the 
Fudge Family and the Twopenny-post 
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Bag should represent the era imme- 
diately succeeding the queen’s trial as 
that of the commencement ofattacks on 
female character. 

Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione 
querentes? When the tables were 
turned, the rage among the Whig party 
was vast; and they who for years had 
been in the habit of toasting “ The 
Press—it is like the air we breathe ; 
without it we die,” commenced a 
furious attack upon it by means of the 
law. The publishers of John Bull 
were sent to Newgate, for some trifling 
animadversion on the character of 
Ilenry Grey Bennet—the character of 
Henry Grey Bennet! Leslie, an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, obtained from an 
enlightened Edinburgh jury a hundred 
pounds damages against Blackwood, 
because it was said he did not know 
the Hebrew alphabet, which happened 
to be the case; the Beacon was crushed 
by vindictive actions ; so were papers 
in Glasgow, Liverpool, Exeter, and 
other places; the most minute, pimp- 
ing, and prying inquiries were set on 
foot to discover who were the writers 
in the Tory papers, or magazines, in 
order to make them personally victims 
of prosecution : in short, all the ma- 
chinery of law was set in motion to 
punish the rash intruders on the Whig 
domain of politico-literary abuse. It 
only wanted courage, however, to meet 
them; once met, after a few struggles, 
the bullies who had so long swaggered 
in the ring were happy to creep out of 
it toothless, battered, fallen—both in 
crest and chop. 

It is amusing to those who can re- 
member the palimy days of the Edin- 
burgh, and its indignant howlings 
against Sir Vicary Gibbs, to read the 
following whine :— 


‘“‘ These remarks, although of general 
application, certainly apply peculiarly to 
the newspaper press, which has, ever 
since the queen’s case, become not only 
more unbridled and violent in all attacks 
upon the measures of government, the 
institutions of the country, and the pub- 
lic conduct of public men, but incompar- 
ably more licentious in every other re- 
spect, and more especially in slanderous 
attacks upon character. Nor are such 
attacks confined to the private feelings 
of public men: they extend to unoffend- 
ing individuals, who never pass the 
bounds of a secluded life; to the aged, 
who can no longer bear a part in the 
bustle and contentions of the husy world ; 
to the young, whose time for embarking 
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on its troubled waves has not yet come; 
to women, whose sex, and fears, and de- 
licacy, both forbid their meddling with 
public affairs, and should protect them 
against the hand of the libeller. The 
motives from which such attacks proceed 
are various ; but among these the lucre 
of gain, in one shape or other, holds a 
very prominent place. If private spite 
is to be gratified, the dastardly wretch, 
who dares not openly wound his anta- 
gonist, knows that for money he can 
command the pen and the press to serve 
his purpose, and minister to his revenge. 
A fraud of the grossest description is 
thus practised upon the public, and the 
utmost conceivable injustice is done to 
the party libelled, No one knows whose 
venom it is that the newspaper distils. 
To all appearance, it proceeds from the 
impartial director of public opinion, the 
faithful chronicler of passing events, 
the calm reasoner on state affairs, who 
has been moved by the love of justice, 
or sense of duty, to stoop from his emi- 
nence and pronounce sentence, which he 
also executes, on the offences of an indi- 
vidual. If the real truth were known — 
if all who read the libel were aware that 
the real writer is some one who has a 
grudge against the slandered person— 
some one whom he has offended in the 
discharge of his duty—some one who 
had become his enemy merely because 
he would not, to oblige him, betray a 
sacred trust—the arrow would fall harm- 
less, and the infamy rest and settle upon 
the slanderer alone. Cases have come 
out in the courts of the most respectable 
and retired individuals being foully ca- 
lumniated by some hired libeller, whom 
a rake had sc! on because he could not 
obtain conse: : to a marriage ; or because 
he owed a sum of money, of which re- 
payment was demanded. An instance 
has been often mentioned of a great per- 
sonage being crossed in his illicit amours 
by the virtue of their object, and re. 
venging himself by making a reverend 
newspaper editor, whom he indemnified, 
and had to pay for, charge her with hav- 
ing had a bastard child. So judges are 
every day calumniated by those against 
whom, in discharge of their duty, under 
the obligation of “thei sir oaths, they have 
been obliged to decide causes. But, to 
the public eye, it seems as if the force 
of truth extorted from the impartial edi- 
tors of papers those remarks which are 
the base progeny of an illicit union be- 
tween falsehood and revenge. It is 
known that one newspaper having come 
under an engagement to a threatening 
prosecutor, whom it had libelled, never 
more to comment on his conduct, evaded 
the condition of its escape, at the instiga- 
tion of the secret enemy, by reporting a 
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long ex parte statement, which, by a con. 
cert between the conductor of the journal 
and the calumniator, he was to make 
‘ before the sitting magistrate,’ on pre. 
tence of what is called ‘ asking his assist- 
ance and advice ’—a mode of proceeding 
outraging all justice, and which never 
would be resorted to, were not the press, 
with its hundred mouths, ready to record 
and repeat all that passes behind the back 
of the party accused, but which makes the 
press subservient to the malice, or the 
yet baser designs, of every villain who 
may bear a grudge against his neigh- 
bour.” 






The reverend newspaper editor—the 
Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley is, we be- 
lieve, the person here alluded to— was 
a very great blackguard, and that is all. 
But the other charges in the above ex- 
tract are merely vague, and in general 
unsubstantial. The one instance spe- 
cified proves only against the indi- 
vidual, and ought to go no further. 
If we ‘could prove that Sergeant Any- 
body was a swindler, it would not fol- 
low of course that all sergeants are 
swindlers. We deny that the secluded, 
the aged, the young, or the fair, are the 
objects of newspaper attacks. The 
thing is absurd on the face of it. What 
interest do such persons possess in the 
eyes of the world? Who would waste 
his weapons on the obscure? Private 
spite, says Lord Brougham, may be 
the motive ; and money can command 
the pen and press to minister to that 
dirty passion. As they say in parlia- 
ment, Name, Lord Brougham ; name, 
name. If his lordship had conde- 
scended to reflect, he might, without 
any very long stretch of thought, have 
discovered that newspapers are set up 
by their proprietors in the hope of being 
sold ; and a few minutes’ further consi- 
deration might have convinced him that 
the filling of their columns with venom- 
ous slander, hired or unhired, against 
Tom-a-Nokes, at the instigation of 
Joln-a-Styles, would, if for no other 
reason, yet for its want of interest, knock 
up the sale ofa paper in six months. 
Ile may believe us when we assure 
him, that there is not one of “ the 
trade” who would not tell him the 
same. We admit that the great and 
much-required measure of reducing the 
stamp to a penny, has, like every mea- 
sure which the qué acks now in office 
have brought in with such a flourish of 
trumpets about their wisdom, philo- 
sophy, genius, and liberality, generated 
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a class of papers before unknown, 
which seem to find their account in 
descending to the lowest details of or- 
dinary life; but that is a mischief 
which is already fast curing itself. 
When the gloss of novelty is worn off, 
those Whig-begotten panders to paltry 
curiosity, or deliberate traders in blood- 
money, will sink with as much rapidity 
as they have risen. 

The concluding remarks prove that 
Lord Brougham has a perfect contempt 
for the liberty of that press which has 
been so long the theme of his clamour- 
ous eulogy. It appears that in some 
case (which we venture to say it would 
be very difficult for Lord Brougham to 
name) the calumniator, in concert with 
the editor of a newspaper, made a long 
ex parte statement before a magistrate, 
which statement was reported. This 
Lord Brougham calls outraging all 
justice. How? There must have been 
some pretence or foundation for bring- 
ing the statement before the magistrate, 
else he would not have listened to it 
for a moment. Is Lord Brougham, 
then, prepared to argue that the pro- 
ceedings at police offices are to be 
passed over in silence? This used to 
be the case, and bitterly was it com- 
plained of by his lordship and_ his 
friends. But his lordship must not 
stop here. ‘This friend of the press 
must push his gagging-bill further ; for, 
as the thing complained of could have 
been done in any of the superior courts, 
he must maintain that their proceedings, 
greatly to the advantage of free prin- 
ciples, should be carried on with closed 
doors, or else that heavy penalties 
should be inflicted on those who may 
be admitted to hear them, if they dare 
repeat what they heard. Such is the 
conclusion arrived at by the great phi- 
losopher who has long pondered—~as 
much as that scatterbrain pate could 
ponder—upon all matters connected 
with public liberty, at the end of a 
long political life. Low small is the 
wit that may pass for wisdom with 
mankind! 

Some further nonsense about the 
malignity of newspapers follows, but 
it is all in the same vein, and not 
worth extracting. ‘They prove that he 
knows nothing whatever of the motives 
by which newspapers are governed. 
He complains, for example, that “ every 
newspaper is erected into a tribunal.” 
How can it be otherwise? Abolish 
newspapers altogether, or put them 
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under a censorship, and we can under- 
stand the system. But if you permit 
them to exist—still more, if you call 
upon them to give their opinions freely 
on all passing subjects—it is impos- 
sible that the editor must not be a 
tribunal. He must act upon his own 
judgment ; and the value of that judg- 
ment will soon be discovered. If he 
be dishonest, he will not long hold the 
scales of justice. In short, the whole 
article, so far as the press is concerned, 
is nothing but a tissue of contradictions. 
It is to be perfectly free, but tightly 
bound—allowed to speak of every 
thing with perfect liberty, but mute on 
all matters of public concernment—not 
subject to control, but under perpetual 
surveillance—and so forth. For the 
correction of its abuses, or its protec- 
tion against being oppressed, the great 
jurist and legislator says not a word. 
Strange to say, he knows not even the 
practical working of the law of libel. 


“ Add to all this the preposterous state 
of the law, which throws every impedi- 
ment in the way of just prosecutions— 
prevents an injured party from seeking 
redress in the only way in which he can 
defy his accuser to prove his charge— 
presses unjustly upon the publisher in 
one thing—in another, as unjustly on 
the party defamed—encourages chica- 
nery — protects anonymous slanderers — 
affords no inducement to authors coming 
forward openly and avowedly in their 
own names—and leaves it at all times 
impossible for editors to ascertain either 
the nature or the amount of the risk they 
run, and the means by which they may 
make themselves secure. Under this 
defective system the press has been at 
times oppressed, and at times, from the 
excess of the legal abuses, has revelled 
in licentiousness with absolute impunity ; 
reputation has been at all times ill pro- 
tected ; and a habit has grown up among 
judges and juries of administering a bad 
law so badly, as to make it much worse 
than the legislature gave it them ; so that, 
to instance but one of many defects, a 
slandered man, having but a single pro- 
ceeding open to him by which he can 
vindicate his character, and defy a proof 
of the imputation, sues for damages, 
runs the risk of a conspiracy between 
writer and publisher proving falsehoods 
by false swearing against him, succeeds 
in obtaining a verdict, and receives from 
the ‘ intelligent jury,’ under the direction 
of the impartial judge, that the damages 
should be ‘ adequate, but moderate ;’ a 
verdict assessing the value of his cha- 
racter at some thirty pounds in London 
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and Middlesex, and fifteen in the 
country.” 


What horrid folly! And yet the 
man who wrote it was once a lord 
chancellor. There is not one sentence 
of common sense or common law in 
this passage. There are three proceed- 
ings open to a libelled man, all of 
which directly or indirectly protect his 
character. Even the most vindictive 
and least satisfactory, proceeding by 
criminal information, will in a great 
measure effect the purpose, if the com- 
plaining party has a character to defend, 
because he must disavow the libels 
against him on affidavit, and thereby 
afford a solemn answer, publicly re- 
corded. He can, besides, bring up the 
affidavits of others to support his own. 
If the court grants the information, 
after hearing the affidavits, or state- 
ments, of the opposite party, it is a 
primé facie evidence in his favour: 
and if the sentence of the court is 
severe on the convicted libeller, it is 
full proof that the libel is considered 
by the highest authority to be unjust. 
The truth is that proceeding by cri- 
minal information is extremely hard 
against the alleged libeller, for he is 
scarcely allowed any defence at all, 
except to deny that the words used are 
libellous —a very forlorn defence ; and 
judges in general, having a leaning 
against newspapers and other publica- 
tions of a similar kind, never allow a 
point to be relaxed in their favour. 
The plaintiff, in short, has all the ad- 
vantages on his side. If the libel be 
false, he punishes the offender, and 
sets himself right with the world. If 
true, he has at least an opportunity of 
making a case for himself; so that he 
stands in precisely the opposite pre- 
dicament to what Lord Brougham 
imagines. 

Such a proceeding, however, in pri- 
vate cases, is now rare—nor is the 
second proceeding by indictment com- 
mon. In this case, the finding of the 
bill against the defendant by the grand 
jury is of the same service to the 
plaintiff’s character as is the granting 
of the information by the court in the 
other ; and in the conduct of the case, 
from the beginning to the end, every 
favour is shewn to the complainant, 
every disfavour to the accused. The 
rules of our courts insist upon it that a 
libel cannot be justified in part—it 
must be justified as a whole; so that 
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a failure in the most trifling point sets 
a justification aside. More latitude, 
certainly, is allowed in this proceeding 
than in the other; but still the hazard 
is quite the other way, from what is 
here laid down. In the third mode of 
proceeding, that alone to which Lord 
Brougham refers—by action — the 
plaintiff is afforded every facility of 
proving the charge against him to be 
false, malignant, corrupt, calumnious ; 
and the technicalities of the law are in 
his favour. Many a libel is substan- 
tially true, which is legally indefensible ; 
and many an action is therefore com- 
promised, which, if the law leant the 
other way —i. e. to the publisher, not 
to the complainant— could be success- 
fully defended. 

But the slandered man runs the risk 
of a conspiracy between the writer and 
publisher proving falsehoods by false 
swearing against him! Perjury may 
occur in libel actions, we suppose, as 
well as in other actions, and we must 
guard against it as we can; but sucha 
conspiracy as this, we believe, never 
before entered into any man’s brain, 
far less the brain of one educated among 
lawyers. Against whom is the action 
brought? The publisher, certainly, in 
the first instance ; he, therefore, cannot 
commit perjury, for he is not allowed 
to swear atall. Is it not amazing that 
Lord Brougham should be ignorant 
that the defendant cannot be a witness, 
unless the law of England is subjected 
to a very sweeping reform indeed ? 
But the writer is not always proceeded 
against ; and he, if put into the witness- 
box, may aggravate his slander by false 
swearing! He must,then, be aman of far 
more brazen assurance than we believe 
ever existed; and it is a pretty com- 
pliment to the cross-examining powers 
of the plaintiff’s counsel, to the dis- 
crimination of the court, and the com- 
mon sense of the jury, to imagine that, 
ifany thing so absurd and atrocious 
were attempted, the conclusion of the 
gentleman's evidence would not be his 
detention in court until a true bill was 
found against him for perjury. In the 
mean time, we think his friend the 
publisher might look for such damages 
against him as would tend to render 
him an inmate of Whitecross Street. 
Let us add, that, in cases of the slight- 
est importance, there are no such things 
as 30/. damages in London—15/. in 
the country. His lordship might as 
well have said that libels cost a penny 
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plain, twopence coloured. Take, for 
instance, our own Magazine. For 
something we said about a cook we had 
to pay 50/. damages; in another case, 
a person not less respectable obtained 
150/. <A couple of silly verses cost the 
St. James's Chronicle 20001. The da- 
mages of the libel actions brought by 
the Whigs against the John Bull 
amounted, we understand, in three or 
four years, to 6000/. The early da- 
mages against the Age were at least 
5000/. Dr. Maginn cast another weekly 
paper, last year, in 150/. We are 
sure that Mr. Lawson, of the Times, 
would give Lord Brougham informa- 
tion of a far different kind, as to the 
history of damages. 

But in his lordship’s zeal against 
the press, he quite omits one most im- 
portant ingredient of mischief—costs. 
Iiundreds of actions have been brought 
by swindling attorneys for no other 
object ; and the instances are innumer- 
able in which newspapers have made 
arrangements with notorious scoun- 
drels, sooner than expose themselves to 
the tax. In the two cases of this Ma- 
gazine, above referred to, the cook got 
fifty pounds damages,—the costs were 
nearly three hundred and fifty. The 
man who was not the cook had one 
hundred and fifty pounds awarded him 
as the price of his precious character, 
—it cost us altogether, including the 
damages, seven hundred pounds before 
we left the court. And yet the press is 
too much protected, and suffered to 
run riot with a scandalous license of 
impunity. 

If Lord Brougham wishes for the 
respectability of the press, and its real 
independence, he will introduce some 
bill by which publishers or writers will 
be allowed to bring evidence to justify 
what they have printed or written, and 
to diminish law costs. But the crot- 
chety friend of one-sided publication, 
who bawls fiercely for unbridled li- 
cense of abuse on his own part, and 
scruples not to stigmatise those who, 
in self-defence, retaliate with like wea- 
pons, as “ abandoned ruffians” (p. 57), 
will not do the former; no lawyer will 
think of any thing so suicidal as the 
latter. Let him not think that we are, 
like him, dealing only in hypothetical 
cases, of which we have no practical 
knowledge, when we talk of costs. It 

may be dangerous even to print the 
word Dicas; but if his lordship will 
inquire into some histories connected 
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with those two syllables, his knowledge 
of the working of the libel-law, and 

the court practice concerning it, will be 

considerably enlarged. One case we 

may mention, as it is known to all 

newspaper proprietors. A fellow, of 
loose character, obtained possession of 

a gig for a day, afew years ago, for 

which he paid a day’s hire. Several 

days having elapsed without his ap- 

pearance, the gig-owner became un- 

easy, and, after a good deal of trouble, 

he succeeded in finding his gig in 

pawn for a tavern-bill, at a small town 

not far from London. The hirer had 

absconded ; but,in sometime, was found, 

and brought before a magistrate as a 

swindler. He was remanded three or 
four times; but, at last, nothing could 

be so distinctly made out against him 
as an intent to commit fraud, and 

the magistrate reluctantly let him 
loose, telling the tavern-keeper, and 
the gig-owner, that the fellow had 
managed it so cunningly, that it must 
be considered as nothing more than a 
debt. 

The case was reported, in the usual 
way, in the newspapers —the morning 
papers took from the ordinary re- 
porters; the evening papers copied 
them. In the routine of business, the 
editors of the morning papers exercise 
scarcely any control over such mat- 
ters; the evening papers take them 
without examination. As soon as this 
fellow was discharged, he immediately 
commenced actions for libel against all 
the papers of any importance ; and, in 
the end, the principal proprietors had 
a meeting, in which they agreed that, 
though no jury could give more than a 
farthing damages, yet, as that farthing 
would entail upon each of them 150/. 
expense, at least, besides the trouble of 
the business, they actually compromised 
with the man, paying him what sums 

he demanded, varying from 30/. to 50/., 
according to his ideas of the solvency of 
the parties. He and his lawyer must 
have pocketed 500/. by this transaction ; 
and any one— Mr. Hubbard, of the 
Waterloo Road, if he escape the police 
— might do the same to-morrow. Lord 
Brougham will not stira finger toremedy 
such an abuse as this. 

Passing by law altogether, we have 
something else to say to Lord Brougham ; 
and we shall say it in a brief question, 
Who are the anonymous people connect- 
ed with any portion of the press which 
claims respectability — the portion only, 
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therefore, which can have power? We 
KNOW OF NONE: i.e. we know not of 
any who, when asked for, will not come 
forward, and scarcely of any who is 
not as well known as if he wrote his 
name at the end of his paper. A 
more false or calumnious description of 
a body of men we never have read, 
than this given by Lord Brougham, of 
the leading influences of newspapers 
and magazines; but it is no more than 
what we should expect from one who 
has made them serve his purposes, and 
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now thinks he can kick down the 
ladders by which he rose. 

But, enough. The rest of the ar- 
ticle —the spiteful character of Queen 
Charlotte, the tawdry compliments to 
Canning, who, by the way, once gave 
Brougham the lie direct (“ I say, sir, 
that that’s false, were the words) in the 
House of Commons, and the maudlin 
twaddle about poor Lord Dudley— we 
leave to the mercy, or the cruelty, of 
their readers, without a word of com- 
ment. 


MARY DE CROUSA. 


BY AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 


Ir has been of late the fashion among 
my brother physicians to communicate 
to the public, with a freedom which in 
my earlier and older fashioned days 
might have been deemed a violation 
of the sanctities of the profession, the 
“ curiosities” of their “ medical expe- 
rience””—not only to harrow the feel- 
ings of the sensitive, by removing the 
veil which had hitherto concealed from 
all, save the frequenters (voluntary or 
involuntary) of the haunts of vice, the 
dread realities of retributive justice, 
but to throw open those fearful ** cham- 
bers of imagery,” on whose walls are 
portrayed the appalling forms of men- 
tal aberration. 

Perhaps it may be well that a hand 
more daring than mine has had courage 
to lift aside a corner of the pall, which 
so frequently weighs down, with its 
load of uncommunicated horrors, the 
mind and spirits of the physician— 
sends him back, an abstracted and 
care-worn being, to the bosom of his 
wondering family —or, if a bachelor, 
haunts his lone fireside with spectres 
of wo, from which he is thankful to 
escape, once more to grapple with their 
living prototypes. 

To see humanity ever under her sad- 
dest aspect, with clouded brow, and 
tear-swollen eye, and cheek blanched 
with anxieties too deep and fearful for 
tears, is the lot of the man whose pre- 
sence is ever synonymous with suffer- 
ing, and his summons too often equi- 
valent toa knell. But, thanks to Him 
whose power to heal is still at times 
mercifully delegated to feeble human 
agency, the physician has his moments 
of compensation for all the toils and 


anxieties of the most responsible of 
professions, in the rapturous joy with 
which friends reclaim a little longer on 
earth those with whom they had ex- 
pected to exchange farewells over the 
yawning grave ; and if he cannot choose 
but sigh to think how evanescent are 
the raptures which earthly reunions can 
awaken, he turns, for more permanent 
and holy reminiscences, to that sun- 
shine from above, to witness whose 
radiance, illuminating the bed of death, 
is the highest privilege of him who 
combines the physician with the friend. 

The former character (except where 
helpless poverty still claims its gra- 
tuitous exercise) age and infirmity have 
warned me to relinquish ; but, in the 
latter, I yet hover around the objects 
of my former solicitudes; and I shall 
retain it (something better than vanity 
whispers) till the grave closes on them 
and myself. Of the physician, as of 
the pastor, who could grow gray, amid 
the generations he had reared and 
watched over, without earning and re- 
ciprocating kindly feelings, I should be 
loath to speak as harshly as I might 
think. The combined, hurried, laconic, 
great man of the city, whose every word 
weighs gold, and whose moments are 
too precious for even the haste with 
which he throws himself into his un- 
social disobligeant, may “ come like a 
shadow, so depart,” and leave only 
phantom reminiscences of weal or of wo 
behind him. But the sole “ doctor” 
of the secluded village, or (like myself) 
of the quiet, little less secluded, cathe- 
dral town, is identified in the minds of 
the community, not with scenes of sick- 
ness and sorrow alone, though amidst 
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these he figures —not as a flitting ghost, 
but as a permanent and interested par- 
taker. His smile gladdens the christen- 
ing, and the wedding-feast of the babe 
it first welcomed into existence ; and it 
is often his, when, art exhausted, man 
can do no more, to close the eyes that 
beamed kindness on him throughout a 
lifetime, and (in the absence, perchance, 
of a more privileged ministry) to hallow 
the same with prayer. 

I would not yield the memory of 
such hours— mournful, ay, painful as 
they doubtless were—for the bright 
triumphs of the soldier, or even for the 
retrospect (if such, indeed, there be) 
of a life without a cloud. If any thing 
can cherish the genial warmth of kindli- 
ness in the heart of age, it is to dwell 
amid a generation whose innocent joys 
we have partaken. But if wisdom is 
to crown with its treasures the hoary 
head, it is to be learned (as the wisest 
has told us) in the “ house of mourn- 
ing.” 

It was my fate, about that thoughtful 
period in my medical career when gray 
hairs began to deepen respect and in- 
spire confidence, to witness, within one 
night, two scenes of family distress, so 
similar in their cause and consequences, 
and yet so utterly contrasted in their 
character and concomitants, that the 
very force of contrast has engraved 
their minutest details on my memory ; 
and I see them, with their sorrowing 
groups and striking accessaries before 
me, as if some thirty days, not years, 
had elapsed since I acted in them my 
double part of physician and friend. 
Something holier and stronger, me- 
thinks, than the garrulity of age, has 
often prompted me to record them ; 
and now, when professional disclosures, 
more questionable far in tone and cha- 
racter, have been freely made, and 
eagerly hailed, why should an old man 
carry to his own near grave that by 
which none living can be pained or 
injured, while it may be well for the 
generations which have sprung up, 
since Addison shewed the example, 
to learn once more ‘ how a Christian 
can die.” 

I have said that I practised my pro- 
fession in its perhaps calmest and plea- 
santest field, a little cathedral town, 
one of the smallest in England by 
which such a distinction is still claimed ; 
but whose sober society — not exempt, 
of course, from the somewhat narrow 
exclusiveness ascribed to similar com- 
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munities was preserved from stag- 
nating into dulness, by the occasional 
infusion of stranger residents, arising 
from the reputation of its collegiate 
school. 

A pleasant place it was, truly, when 
I knew it (for my arm-chair is now 
removed to a daughter’s distant fire- 
side), that little town of X ! with 
the decent dowager decorum alike of 
its houses and their inhabitants— its 
stillness, unbroken save by the familiar 
music of its frequent chimes —the al- 
most grassy seclusion of its rarely trod- 
den “ close,” during those long summer 
holidays, at least, when no unlucky 
schoolboys played forbidden football 
in its venerable area. Yet, “ unlucky” 
as they were, we could ill have spared 
the boys ; who, flitting with their pranks 
and gambols, like shooting stars, athwart 
ourunvarying atmosphere, kept us aware 
of the existence of a busy world, un- 
dreamt of else in our philosophy, and 
linked our uneventful history with the 
stirring future of some dozens of curly- 
haired urchins, whom it was the delight 
and pastime of our old ladies to make 
sick, and my plague and business to 
make well again. 

The worst feature, however, attendant 
on the school — worse a thousand times 
than an occasional apple theft, or more 
atrocious grimalkin murder— was, that 
if it brought pleasant families to reside 
in X , their boys would grow up in 
spite of them; and then, their * occu- 
pation ” (like Othello’s) being “ gone,” 
we had not only no sooner adopted 
them into the dignity of denizens, and 
made our boast, privately, of the added 
gentility, which we would not for worlds 
have admitted their residence conferred 
upon X » but, what was a great 
deal worse, no sooner really loved and 
cared for them, than, “ presto!” they 
were off, either to some reluctantly 
abandoned patrimonial seat, which we 
felt convinced, and did all we could to 
convince them, must be dull and un- 
healthy, or to some of those busy 
marts of active life, where their boys 
(it needed no eloquence, alas, to per- 
suade them of that) would pine, amid 
the drudgery of the ledger or the fag of 
the law, for the sunny playing fields 
and kind faces of X . 

By no member, perhaps, of the sta- 
tionary population, were such migra- 
tions and fluctuations so painfully and 
sensibly felt as myself. If the new- 
comers =—as sometimes, though rarely, 
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happened —were too shy or exclusive 
to court town society, no force of shy- 
ness or exclusiveness could long shut 
out the “ doctor ;” and if my ‘visits, 
from professional ones, soon glided 
into a more familiar footing, they ge- 
nerally formed the link by which a 
better understanding was ere long esta- 
blished between the imported and in- 
digenous aristocracy. And if the hap- 
less country gentleman, condemned to 
do penance for his own sins and his 
children’s good, in a little town, felt 
thrown out there—in the mornings as 
no gossip, and in the evenings as no 
whist-player, he was the more likely to 
enjoy a bit of politics or scrap of 
science with the “ doctor,” or even a 
hit at backgammon or game at chess, 
when the latter’s leisure would allow 
the opportunity. 

Nor were there wanting ties, more 
speedy and effective still, to link, ere 
long, the kindly, staid physician, with 
the tribe of widowed mothers, who, in 
their yet first sables, flocked in quest 
of retirement and cheap education to 
X . There is no mother who will 
not understand the thousand minor 
matters on which the lone parent of a 
group of wilful schoolboys needs that 
counsel, which the master is not only 
too busy, but too much, perhaps, a 
party concerned, to afford. And who 
so natural to be applied to on the 
occasion as the * doctor,” with whom 
consultation has already become fami- 
liar? The clergyman, a strange one 
especially, is apt to be somewhat of an 
awful personage ; and his agency, like 
that of the lawyer, is too much reserved 
for matters of life and death. But the 
‘ doctor,” who prescribed so good- 
humouredly for Tom’s black eye, and 
drew little Mary’s tooth before she was 
aware — nay, actually contrived a band- 
age for old Trusty’s broken leg, and 
thus won all the children’s hearts at 
once—who could advise half so well 
what classes Tom is fit for, to which 
day-school to send Mary, or even how 
to keep, with least of public or private 
inconvenience, that nuisance in a town, 
a privileged, crop, old, country watch- 
dog ¢ 

It was on grounds such as these (Iam 
not ashamed to confess it) that I enjoyed 
an influence which a popular minister 
might have envied in the little society 
of X——. That I never lost it, may, 
perhaps, be ascribed to my never hav- 
ing abused it. I never volunteered ad- 
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vice, except professionally, when T 
knew it would otherwise be left un- 
sought, for want of the means of re- 
muneration ; and cases of this sort, it 
may be believed, were not few, in a 
community, two-fifths of which, per- 
haps, subsisted on the half-pay of our 
* United Service.” And, oh! how 
richly were my pecuniary sacrifices 
compensated, not by gratitude merely, 
but by the noble display of female 
heroism exhibited by that class of 
officers’ widows, whose faculties, as 
well as virtues, scenes of trial peculiar 
to themselves so nobly develope. I 
began, like most of my brethren in a 
period of active warfare, my profes- 
sional career in a marching regiment ; 
and whether as the unrepining sharer 
of her husband’s privations in health, 
or his unwearied nurse in wounds or 
sickness, or the bravely struggling pa- 
rent of his fatherless boys, I have 
learned to think a British soldier's 
wife one of the noblest specimens of 
humanity. 

But it is not of such that Iam now 
about to be garrulous, though, in vicis- 
situdes and hardships, my pair of 
widows might cope with many a sol- 
dier’s helpmate, without, alas, that 
early initiation by which they are 
sometimes made light and familiar. 
Both were nursed in the lap of luxury, 
though the one in a cottage, and the 
other in a castle; for, in England, the 
only child of doting parents in middle 
life, the village beauty and spoiled 
child of a country neighbourhood, 
knows less, perhaps, in early youth, 
of control or privation, than the daugh- 
ter of a proud peer, reared amid pomp 
and seclusion. 

But I must leave comparisons and 
contrasts to my reader, and trace briefly 
the fate of my two heroines from the 
cradle to their dying bed, whose lights 
and shadows might otherwise lose 
much of their sad interest. And to 
get over first the painful part of my 
task, I will follow Mary S from her 
Cornish cottage to her marriage, in all 
the heyday of youth, beauty, and wil- 
fulness, with a rich Lisbon merchant ; 
whose rescue from shipwreck, near her 
father’s house, off Falmouth, led to an 
instantaneous passion on his side, and 
to almost as hasty an acceptance of his 
suit on Mary’s: for her ruling passion 
in youth, as through life, was ambition ; 
and though M. de Crousa was neither 
young, nor handsome, nor prepossess- 
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ing, there were diamonds enough in 
possession, saved from the wreck, and 
splendour enough in prospect in Por- 
tugal, to dazzle a girl with whom show, 
and pomp, and consequence, were al- 
ready idols, not the less worshipped 
for being hitherto unknown. 

And there were, in the history and 
position of M. de Crousa, circum- 
stances peculiarly calculated to feed 
the vanity of the Cornish villager. His 
great wealth, high connexions, and 
consular appointments, enabled , him 
to mingle in society far above his mer- 
cantile compeers ; and to entertain at 
sumptuous banquets, not only diplo- 
males of all nations, but, on special 
occasions, the proud grandees of Por- 
tugal. To preside, decked with jewels, 
at these, and indulge in all the pro- 
verbial indolence of an enervating cli- 
mate, did Mary forego without a sigh 
the homely joys of her parents’ fireside, 
the bracing air and sportive freedom of 
her native downs, the decencies, the 
proprieties, and, by degrees, what she, 
alas, styled the prejudices, religious and 
moral, of England. 

Years rolled away, and found Mary 
still basking in the sunshine of pro- 
sperity, out-heroding in profusion even 
the wealth of her reputed Croesus, and 
emulating the light dames of the South 
in that equivocal gallantry which, if not 
actual crime, hovers on its forbidden 
boundaries. Rumours of her gay balls 
and brilliant conversaziones sometimes 
reached the old people at S through 
correspondents at Falmouth; and some- 
times, though more rarely, testimonies 
of remembrance were transmitted by 
the same channel. But the letters 
which accompanied them spoke an 
estranged and alienated heart; _ and 
gold snuff-boxes and diamond rings 
could not compensate parents for hav- 
ing sold and lost a daughter. 

They were ere long to regain her, 
by a revolution, not the least sudden 
and complete of those which Portugal 
has since shared with the rest of 
Europe. A fit of apoplexy (some 
hinted at a darker and more myste- 
rious catastrophe) carried of Monsieur 
de Crousa; and with him expired the 
fabric (a “ baseless” one, indeed, it 
turned out, for the last many years at 
least) of his imagined wealth. He died, 
bankrupt alike in means and reputa- 
tion ; and a pittance, wrung from Eng- 
lish compassion and liberality, was re- 
quisite to enable his stunned wife and 
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innocent orphans to escape from the 
execrations of the host of dupes, on 
whose credulity her husband’s credit 
had been for years supported. 

These were sad auspices under which 
to re-embark for her abjured country 
and slighted friends ; and sadder still 
was the welcome she received on 
British ground. Her mother died in 
happy ignorance of her reverse ; and 
her father, a man of strict integrity and 
honour, had his decline so accelerated 
by the shock of his son-in-law’s villany 
and his daughter’s destitution, that he 
scarce lived to bless and recognise her ; 
though providentially long enough to 
save (by consigning to the flames the 
will which had left to a nephew the 
despised Cornish cottage) his only 
child from not having a place where 
to lay her head. 

For a few months, during the first 
shock of utter ruin, Mary was glad 
of its long-contemned shelter; and 
something like home thoughts and 
feelings revived in her seared bosom. 
Her children, three lovely girls, and 
one dark, splendid, southern-looking 
boy, consigned, amid the pomps and 
luxuries of Lisbon, to superstitious 
menials, began to assert their claims 
on her ambition, at least, if not her 
affection; and Mary’s natural ability, 
long dormant, but now sharpened by 
necessity, at once dictated the wisest 
course to pursue. 

Education she saw was indispensable, 
where independence was out of the 
question ; so, with the produce of some 
jewels, which no superfluous delicacy 
had taught her to relinquish, and some- 
what of the taste acquired by residence 
in a southern climate, she transformed 
her paternal cottage into the very beau 
ideal of a Portuguese quinta—let it 
and the surrounding acres, at a fancy 
price, to a yellow admiral she had 
known in Lisbon—and, on an income 
not quite a tenth of her quondam pin- 
money, established herself and her 
children at X ; 

Her boy, as a matter of course, was 
entered on the foundation, for whose 
sake alone she had selected her resi- 
dence. Her daughters were rendered 
happily independent of external tuition, 
by the gratuitous services of a Swiss 
orphan girl, who, rescued from casual 
distress in Lisbon by Mary, just before 
her power to do so had ceased, reso- 
lutely clung to her in evil fortune, like 
Ruth to Naomi; and resisting many 
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a tempting offer and high salary in 
Portugal, devoted herself (for food and 
raiment) to educate Mary’s little girls, 
and share and lighten her new do- 
mestic toils. Share, did I say? rather 
to engross and monopolise them, with 
a steady devotion and unwearied cheer- 
fulness, which made me often gaze with 
somewhat of reverential feeling on the 
self-imposed inflictions of this little 
Alpine martyr to gratitude. Habits of 
reckless improvidence, a scanty in- 
come, neglected children, and an un- 
governed temper! who that knows 
what hourly cares and discomforts 
spring from the union of these jarring 
elements, can fail to estimate as highly 
as I did the powers and virtues of 
Jacqueline V ? 

Nor did Mary fail to appreciate, 
and at times to reward them ; for she 
was, amid all her faults, a woman of 
fine talents and fascinating manners : 
and if even J found her smiles too often 
apt to make the worse appear the better 
reason, what marvel that they were ir- 
resistible to Jacqueline’s young and 
loving heart? In vain would Mdlle. 
V seek to inculcate on her orphan 
charges habits of self-denying economy, 
while Menvela (the old Portuguese 
nurse) told them, unreproved, tales of 
past Lisbon splendour, and muttered 
over their little hands gipsy predictions 
of future greatness ; or, worse still, 
while mamma, stretched listlessly on 
her sofa, did nothing all day long but 
read novels and bathe her temples with 
Eau de Cologne, and spent whole even- 
ings in recounting and sighing over 
scenes which a sensible parent would 
have buried in utter oblivion. 

As for Louis, he was soon in more 
scrapes than there were days in the 
year. Sometimes it was with the mas- 
ters, when, though endowed with bril- 
liant talents, his Gitano spirit of 
southern idleness fairly o’ermastered 
him, and his lessons were neglected 
for a bask in the sunshine, which to an 
Englishman seemed worthy only of a 
dog. Sometimes it was with the boys, 
when, annoyed beyond bearing by his 
pride, they loved to humble it by jests 
on his dark skin, which brought there a 
crimson rush of blood, not always un- 
attended with bloodshed from the noses 
of the luckless jesters. 

It was on one of these belligerent 
occasions, when Louis, whether sinned 
against, or sinning, was the sufferer, 
that I was first called in to prescribe 
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at Madame de Crousa’s. I had met 
her before in society (in which she had 
already begun to mingle, and act a 
brilliant, though necessarily subordi- 
nate, part), but this was the first peep 
I had into an interior, unmatched, [ am 
sure, in X———; perhaps I might say 
in England. From the old Popish bel- 
dame, with her long rosary and mut- 
tered malisons, who scowlingly opened 
the door to the heretic ** doctor,” and 
the drawing-room, heterogeneously fur- 
nished with costly foreign cabinets, and 
stuck round with paltry prints of saints 
and miracles, to the ultra négligé of 
the morning costume of mother and 
children, and the almost Asiatic tour- 
nure of the swarthy, wounded hero, 
whose brows, bound with a gay em- 
broidered handkerchief, became the 
turban as if born at Constantinople — 
every thing in the house savoured 
more of romance than reality ; not for- 
getting the strong contrast afforded to 
all this orientalism by the flaxen locks, 
trim boddice, and scanty Valaisan garb 
in which the little Swiss maiden flitted 
about, acting, and thinking, and work- 
ing for every body, like the benignant 
fairy of some melodrame, or tale of old. 
There was a charm, however, amid 
all this “ admired disorder,” not easily 
to be defined or resisted; and Mary, 
who, when disposed to please, was 
still sure to succeed, soon made a 
friend of the ‘ doctor.” For years, 
too long to linger over, did this inti- 
macy (for friendship, perhaps, would 
be too sacred a name) subsist, in spite 
of many failings, and frequent provo- 
cations : for, though not prone to follow, 
none sought advice more bewitchingly, 
r heard more patiently rebukes, from 
which she never dreamed of profiting. 
But, next to her children, whom I really 
loved, and for whose sake I often bore 
with her, nothing, perhaps, tended more 
to endear to me this erring mortal than 
a circumstance, the last on ordinary 
occasions to produce such an effect, 
viz. her resorting to me, and me alone, 
when in pecuniary distress. Proud as 
she was to all the world besides, often 
have I been allowed—as if, indeed, 
the permission implied a special favour 
—to shield her from exposure on some 
pressing emergency ; and thus were my 
lips sealed by delicacy from remon- 
strance against her reckless improvi- 
dence : and when, by the sale of some 
trinket, or ways and means otherwise 
inexplicable, the loan was replaced, 
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she had playful ways of evading the 
unwelcome topic, and blinding herself, 
if not me, to its inevitable recurrence. 

Husbanded with skill, the income of 
Madame de Crousa might have suf- 
ficed for the very unpretending esta- 
blishment requisite for a merchant’s 
widow at X But ambition, 
though “ scotched,” was not “killed” 
by her misfortunes ; and the death of a 
relative having somewhat enlarged her 
resources, to shine (though in a sadly 
circumscribed sphere) became again 
the ruling passion of her soul. To do 
so at X was not difficult ; and to 
distinguish herself (in a place where 
entertainments were of the simplest 
and most unexpensive description) by 
the superior recherche and elegance of 
hers, an easy task for one practised in 
a school of foreign luxury, and versed 
in a thousand little refinements of 
etiquette. 

On the strength of these qualifica- 
tions—of her stately, well-preserved 
face and figure—her courtly and fasci- 
nating manners—and the distinguished 
circle in which she had unquestionably 
moved, Madame de Crousa gradually 
emerged from obscurity, and glided 
into the place which she certainly (if 
not others) conceived Nature had as- 
signed to her—of prima donna in the 
quiet society of X Nothing 
could be planned or executed in the 
way of amusement, without her voice 
and superintendence; and the public 
entertainments soon adopted, as per- 
petual dictatress, one whose private 
Jetes bore testimony to a skill and taste 
hitherto unrivalled in X . All 
this celebrity and consequence, petty 
and provincial as it was, seemed to 
poor Mary a congenial element; and 
I question if, at the acme of her Lisbon 
prosperity, her passion de dominer was 
ever so triumphantly indulged. 

But there was a ‘ Mordecai sitting 
at the king’s gate,” by whom all this 
succés de société (as the French charac- 
teristically call it) was embittered to 
Madame de Crousa; though the mor- 
tal thus invidiously regarded dreamt as 
little of impairing the happiness of an- 
other, as the uncle of Esther did of 
undermining the favour of Haman, 
when the quiet dignity of virtue for- 
bade him to bow at his footstool. 
There had come, within the last few 
months, to X , one of the class 
styled, in the emphatic language of 
Scripture, “ widows indeed ;”— one 
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whose worldly aspirations, if not affec- 
tions, had been so thoroughly buried 
in the tomb of even an uncongenial 
partner, that to resume any but the 
most indispensable intercourse with 
society, was the furthest thing possible 
from her mind. But, then, when she 
did mingle in it, at length, reluctantly, 
for the sake of daughters for whom it 
might yet have attractions, her position 
was clear and defined, and one which 
at once placed her incontestably at its 
head. For though modest, and quiet 
and unobtrusive as Christian humility 
and native dignity could combine to 
make her, Lady Margaret D could 
not help being an earl’s daughter. 
Yet, what would she not have given, 
at one period of her life, to have ab- 
jured that hated distinction—the object 
of Madame de Crousa’s ill-concealed 
envy, and the bane of her ambitious 
supremacy ! 

If I went back to her native cottage 
with the one, I am bound to retrace 
the other to her castle; and I may do 
so, perchance, not the less willingly 
or feelingly, that I have seen in their 
desolation both the once proud castle 
and its once lovely inhabitant — the 
one, a mouldering ruin, stripped of all 
that pomp and pageantry had lavished 
on it; the other, a lifeless corse, de- 
serted by that spirit which shed a mild 
unearthly radiance around the closing 
scene, rebuking the pageantry of earth 
into utter insignificance. 

Of Lady Margaret D » when 
she came to X , we only knew that 
she had been the daughter of a poor 
but proud peer, who hated her for not 
being a boy to inherit his titles; and 
the equally harshly treated wife of a 
vain spendthrift, who married her for 
the consequence he derived from her 
rank, and left her, with half-a-dozen 
children, to starve on its recollection. 
So completely had he outrun his estate, 
that, after struggling for many previous 
years with hardships, in which the 
selfish squanderer contrived but seldom 
to participate, Lady Margaret was in- 
debted at his death, for the subsistence 
of herself and her family, to one of the 
government pensions, by which needy 
persons of rank are sometimes saved 
from the alms-house. 

On this, and some trifling additions 
from distant relatives, she lived at 
X » with a quiet dignity and con- 
sistency of which I have rarely, in a 
long life, seen a counterpart. Her 
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boys, prepared for school by herself, 
were the gentlest and best-behaved, as 
well as cleverest, on the foundation: 
nor, had she possessed thousands in- 
stead of hundreds, would she have 
delegated to any one the education of 
her daughters. And they repaid her 
cares: for lovelier, more unaffected, 
yet better-informed young women, it 
has seldom been my lot to meet with. 
To them, indeed, sweet” had been 
the “uses of adversity ;” for, while it 
had taught them economy and useful- 
ness, it had deepened (as mutual suf- 
fering only can) the filial feelings with 
which they regarded their much-tried 
and beloved parent. She moved among 
them like an elder sister; or, rather, 
like the purified spirit of one, lured 
by undying affection from a brighter 
sphere to linger awhile amid its earthly 
objects. 

It was long ere any of the endeared 
social group could be prevailed on to 
desert their domestic hearth for even 
the soberest circles of X ; but, 
lest seclusion should degenerate into 
moroseness, or be misconstrued into 
pride, Lady Margaret was the first to 
break the spell, by herself accompany- 
ing her daughters to the pastor’s quiet 
fire-side. From thence, the step to 
the “doctor’s” was happily easy. My 
wife—a gentlewoman every inch of 
her— was a woman after Lady Mar- 
garet’s heart; and when she, good 
soul! found out (as often happened) 
that some one or other of the—alas !— 
delicate girls required my assistance, 
nothing could be more natural or less 
suspicious than my dropping in, with 
my newspaper or the newest maga- 
zine, shaking hands (by way of pulse- 
feeling), and prescribing, par paren- 
thése, for my invalid favourite. 

All this, which, Heaven knows! 
cost me nothing, had, nevertheless, its 
rich reward in the gradually acquired 
regard to confidence of Lady Margaret 
D ; and then it was [ first learned 
“what a piece of work is woman!” 
what a noble superstructure can be 
erected, on the frailest of all bases, by 
the joint power of religion and ad- 
versity! Married against her will, and, 
as I afterwards gathered, by the ex- 
tinction of juvenile attachment, to a 
selfish tyrant—doomed, by his impro- 
vidence, to privations greater than could 
have attended the choice of her heart 
—unconsoled beneath them by sym- 
pathy either from or with the being 
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for whom they were endured—she had 
made, nevertheless, the most exemplary 
of wives: nor did a reflection on his 
memory ever escape her, or her child- 
ren ever suspect that, in losing a father, 
they had been gainers in happiness 
and respectability. 

The only failing of Lady Margaret 
— if failing it could be called — was 
an over-anxiety (natural, indeed, in 
her situation) respecting the future fate 
and prospects of those beloved child- 
ren, whose slender provision, from which 
it was impossible to lay up any rever- 
sion, expired with herself, and whose 
claims on distant relatives held out 
only the most precarious resource. 
Often did I venture to warn her, that, 
by the indulgence of this solicitude, 
she was undermining the health so 
precious to them all. She would own 
I was right; deplore her own want of 
trust in an Almighty Father of the 
fatherless ; and not promise—(no, that 
was what Madame de Crousa would 
do!) —but struggle, and, for a while, 
successfully, with despondence. 

I must hasten to the crisis of the 
two webs of Fate, each so variously 
mingled here below, so widely dis- 
similar in themselves, yet strangely 
connected both in life and death. A 
Christmas season, of more than usual 
hilarity, had been passed in X ' 
Distinguished honours gained by their 
sons at the college, had carried beyond 
their wonted pitch the gay spirits of 
Mary de Crousa, and beguiled even 
Lady Margaret into unwonted cheer- 
fulness. The latter had mingled more 
in general company, and, consequently 
(though in utter unconsciousness of the 
fact), had inflicted, by merely assuming 
her natural place, many a wound on the 
vanity of her aspiring rival. 

But the climax was put to Madame 
de Crousa’s mortifications, when, shortly 
before Twelfth-day, there arrived, from 
the hitherto cold and distant Earl of 
D (the heir-at-law, to whose suc- 
cession Lady Margaret’s sex had opened 
the way), a peace-offering, in the shape 
of the largest and most magnificent 
cake that ever juvenile circle rejoiced 
over; the mottoes for which, enclosed 
in a sealed packet of unusual size, it 
was specially desired by the eccentric 
donor should be opened in public, 
during the entertainment to which the 
gift would naturally lead. This was, 
of course, got up by the delighted 
youngsters with more of éc/a¢ in itself, 
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and of countenance from their mother, 
than any of their hitherto humble fes- 
tivities; though the present itself was 
to be hailed rather as an earnest of 
reviving good-will, than as a very well- 
judged mode of displaying it. 

Opinions altered, however, when, 
amid the clamorous exultation of the 
young folks and speechless gratitude 
of their mother, I (who presided, as 
usual, as landlord at supper) had the 
happiness to be the opener of the 
sealed packet; whose bulk was ac- 
counted for by its containing a com- 
mission in the army for the elder of 
the boys, and an exhibition at Oxford 
for the other, with the promise of a 
living in due time, when the studies 
necessary for its worthy enjoyment 
should be completed. I have seen, 
in my time, not a few interesting scenes. 
I doubt not that the royal banquet 
lately, with a youthful sovereign at its 
head, realised many of the dreams of 
romance; but the sight of Lady Mar- 
garet D———, surrounded by her child- 
ren —her still beautiful face glowing 
with emotions of long-forgotten earthly 
joy, and far more familiar piety to- 
wards heaven—was the loveliest vision 
ever stamped indelibly by memory on 
the mind of man. 

These emotions, however delightful, 
were, I fear, alas! too powerful for a 
frame so severely tried. For it was 
not long after’ that Lady Margaret 
drooped insensibly, like the slackened 
spring of an overstrained bow; and 
began, strangely for a mother! to find 
it fatiguing to listen to Fred’s con- 
jectures about his regiment, or even to 
talk to Guy on the more congenial 
subject of his removal to the university 
—to cling, as it were, for relief from 
topics too exciting, to her quiet, dutiful 
girls —nay, ere long, to seclude herself 
even from their soothing society, and 
spend long hours alone in a retirement 
which was evidently not repose. 

It was natural that they should be 
uneasy ; and as natural that, being so, 
they should confide their anxieties to 
the “doctor.” I more than shared 
them; and it was not long ere their 


mother’s reserve yielded to the affec-. 


tionate solicitude of long-tried friend- 
ship. But, apprehensive as I certainly 
was (more, perhaps, of mental than 
bodily malady), I was not prepared 
for the calm deliberation with which 
my amiable patient informed me she 
had long known herself to be dying. 
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This conviction was not the result of 
any particular symptoms, or, indeed, 
fixed complaint, but founded on a 
gradual though progressive decay of 
strength, which could have but one 
termination. 

* Doctor,” added she, with a me- 
lancholy smile, “ this frail machine of 
mine has had sad tear and wear in its 
time, and is merely worn out a little 
earlier than if this had been otherwise. 
As long as my boys were unprovided, 
I suppose I was strengthened to struggle 
on for their sakes; but now, dearly as 
my girls are twined round my heart, I 
sometimes long to flee away and be at 
rest.” 

My prescriptions in such a case, it 
may be believed, were rather friendly 
than professional; yet, by gentle sti- 
mulants, I for some time grappled — I 
thought, successfully — with the in- 
sidious malady. It recurred, however, 
with a pertinacity which confirmed but 
too surely the patient’s gloomy pro- 
guostics; though her only complaint 
was daily increasing weakness, and loss 
of sleep and appetite. It seemed as if 
every power of body was slowly pro- 
gressing towards extinction, while those 
of the mind were concentrated on ef- 
forts to promote the welfare of her, ere 
long, motherless girls. 

A sudden thought connected with 
this subject seemed to flash across her 
mind one day, when we were con- 
versing on the one engrossing topic ; 
and, hastily asking if she might depend 
on me for one final effort— perhaps, 
an inconvenient one—of friendship, 
she requested I would, if possible, 
borrow from professional avocations 
the couple of days required for a pil- 
grimage on her account into her native 
——shire. 

“There is one there,” sighed she, 
a faint flush streaking her pallid cheek, 
“who, I know, would befriend my 
girls for their mother’s sake; and it 
were false delicacy, indeed, to defraud 
them, for a punctilio, of the best and 
most respectable of protectors. May 
I request of you, dear sir, to be the 
bearer of a few lines for me to the in- 
cumbent of the vicarage of D——., 
and, while he reads and replies to 
them, do me the favour to step across 
the park, to the forsaken home of my 
fathers, and see,” added she, with a 
faint smile, “ whether it or I am likely 
to be first laid low? Poor, dear 
D——! They tell me this lord has 
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let it go to perfect ruin, and that owls 
and bats are the only inhabitants it 
has, or ever will have. Thank God! 
my father never lived to see it so !” 

[ accepted the embassy, of course. 
I should have done so, had it been 
three times as long and inconvenient ; 
yet should be loth to place my alacrity 
in doing so to the account of pure 
benevolence: since, from coupling poor 
Lady Margaret’s faint blush with a 
floating tradition of an early attach- 
ment between her and the now gray- 
haired pastor, curiosity, [ fear, had 
some share in my readiness to depart. 

By travelling all night, I managed 
to gain upon time so as to be set down 
by the middle of the next day in the 
village of D ; and I was met in 
the vicarage-garden by its pale and 
prepossessing-looking master. Ex- 
pressing my preference of a stroll after 
my long drive, I left him to the perusal 
of an epistle to which I judged a third 
party would be very superfluous ; and 
when he joined me, some half-an-hour 
afterwards, in the grounds, his moistened 
eye and quivering lip betrayed that 
the past had slumbered rather than 
been forgotten. 

Summoning composure, however, he 
said: —“ I find from my letter, sir, 
that you are not only the medical ad- 
viser, but confidential friend, of my 
late patron’s daughter, Lady Margaret 
D——. May I hope that, in the 
former character, you differ from her 
expressed opinion (with which I have 
been inexpressibly shocked) that she 
has not long to live?” 

My reply was, of course, an un- 
favourable one; but when he added, 
with increased eagerness of inquiry, 
** Do you really, sir, think her in such 
imminent danger as to make my ac- 
companying you, according to her re- 
quest, to X , to-morrow (what, in 
that case, I should certainly consider 
it), a point of indispensable duty ?” 

“ Mr. Sedley,” said I, “if, as an 
ordinary medical man, you have asked 
me the question, I should have said I 
looked on the sad event to which you 
allude as, in all probability, yet distant. 
But, as the friend of Lady Margaret 
D , and ([ hope you will allow 
me to add), as such, yours also, I 
should be disposed to consider in the 
light of a command her expressed wish 
of seeing you along with me, while she 
has yet strength for an interview ; 
which reminiscences of the home and 
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scenes of her youth will, no doubt, 
render an affecting one. Perhaps,” 
added J, “should you resolve on ac- 
companying me, you will allow me to 
beguile the interval of necessary pre- 
paration by a visit (at our dear invalid’s 
special request) to the deserted man- 
sion of her ancestors, which I see 
pressing through the trees yonder.” 

«*T will go with you there myself, 
sir,” answered he: ‘ it will be a me- 
lancholy pleasure. I have seen it but 
little in any shape since Here 
there was a pause of some minutes ere 
he proceeded. ‘ But, since the death 
of the old lord, and its entire dilapi- 
dation by the present, I have never 
had the heart to enter its walls. A 
visit to them will be the meetest pre- 
paration for to-morrow’s journey.” 

It was but crossing the broad village- 
green to find ourselves opposite the 
now rusty, but still lofty, arched iron 
gates, surmounted by a coronet, whose 
nearly obliterated gilding had caught 
my eye, with its memento mori, even 
while whirling hastily past in the coach ; 
and when I, a stranger, felt Time’s 
tacit sarcasm, how forcibly must it 
have spoken to one in whose juvenile 
fancy the castle, with all its patrician 
symbols, was associated with the very 
personification of pride! 

If the great gates, long rivetted on 
their hinges by rust, felt their ‘* occu- 
pation gone,” so did not a little side- 
wicket ; which, in the perpetual open- 
ness ofdilapidation, served as atempting 
thoroughfare for the village urchins 
and the village calves, who strayed 
alike unquestioned along a wilderness, 
in which faithful memory alone could 
have detected the relics of a once 
trimly kept approach. 

Much as the form of throwing open 
the gates had, perhaps, discomposed 
in former days the modest vicar, I 
could see that the present unceremo- 
nious ingress was more painful far; 
and when I asked him by whom the 
old mansion itself was now kept and 
shewn, he shook his head as he in- 
quired, in turn, of a group of won- 
dering children, where the key of the 
castle was likely to be found. “ Pro- 
bably at some hind’s,” sighed he, 
turning to me, while they ran off on 
their errand, “attached to the farmer 
who rents the surrounding acres: for, 
with the old line have disappeared all 
the host of retainers who clustered 
around its shadow. The garden is 
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an undistinguishable wilderness; the 
poacher has long usurped the keeper’s 
office; and the ploughhoy, I am told, 
pursues his vocation amid the very 
parterres which she a 

Never was speech broken off by a 
more apt illustration; for, just then, 
a hobnailed rustic, doffing his cap and 
pulling his fore-lock to the vicar, 
handed him the key, with the pithy 
recommendation to “ please shut doors 
after un, special in the big dining- 
room, as how the rots might not make 
free with measter’s corn.” 

It was not immediately after such a 
rude jar to his already excited feelings, 
that the feeble hands of the pastor suc- 
ceeded in turning the rusty key in the 
ignoble postern, by which now alone 
there was admittance to the castle. 
While he strove to do so, I gazed up 
at the still venerable exterior of this 
seat of a proud though not wealthy 
family, with its architecture of various 
periods— from the one square tower of 
the massy olden time, to the opposite 
gable, flanked with “‘tourelles” in the 
style of the French chdteau; and the 
long line of nondescript building, with 
quaintly carved window-sills, by which 
these eras were not inharmouiously 
linked. 

The old tower (which had been con- 
demned even in the times of the late 
lord) was now fairly roofless; and 
what was then an unsightly rent in its 
rude masonry, was now a gaping chasm. 
But age had set upon this desolation 
its hallowed and redeeming seal; and 
it did not pain even a stranger, like 
the broken glass and shattered window- 
frames of that most modern range of 
apartments, where persons now living 
—ay, the not very aged man before 
me—had lived, and laughed, and 
loved ! 

Feeling myself, as I gazed, a sharer 
in all his emotions, it was a relief to 
plunge with him into the undignified 
obscurity of a part of the building, 
where he was probably as much a 
stranger as myself; viz., a whole laby- 
rinth of dark and vaulted offices, stretch- 
ing on all sides like “ antics vast and 
wild,” whose uses it would have puzzled 
a modern householder to divine; ex- 
cept the huge gloomy kitchen, on whose 
spacious, deserted hearth, no log had 
for more than thirty years blazed. And 
let no one, who has not been an eye- 
witness, pretend to estimate the havoc 
of thirty years’ abandonment on an old 
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crazy mansion, in which the previous 
bolstering of centuries had been re- 
quired to check or hide the progress 
of decay. 

The clergyman seemed fairly be- 
wildered ; even when, after a random 
selection among a dozen equally un- 
promising passages, we emerged on 
the light and space of the grand stair- 
case. For, grand indeed as he had 
thought it in his youth, when, with a 
beating heart, he ascended its broad 
oaken steps, he little knew how much 
of the feeling was due to association 
and how little to reality! How much 
to the grim portraits of mailed warriors, 
whose discoloured sites alone remained 
to tell where they had hung; and to 
the joint influence of the fears and 
hopes beneath which the formidable 
ascent had been performed ! 

The hall, into which the staircase 
led, must have been really a stately 
apartment, with its length of some fifty 
feet, its lofty arched ceiling, and pic- 
turesquely irregular distribution of 
windows. But to connect it, in its 
present state of forlorn destitution, with 
aught so convivial as the * big dining- 
room,” would have baffled even the 
devotion to roast-beef of the unsenti- 
mental ploughboy. ‘The social table, 
once groaning with savoury viands, 
and the mass of sideboard, once glit- 
tering with family plate, had alike dis- 
appeared ; while the walls, stripped 
by rude hands of the compartments of 
tapestry with which they had been 
partially clothed by the taste or in- 
dustry of successive generations, dis- 
played all the sordid nakedness of their 
original masonry. 

But, while the intervening panels 
of ancient wainscot betrayed in every 
quarter, by unseemly discolourations, 
where pictures had hung — precious, 
no doubt, in the eyes of doating rela- 
tives — what had become of those che- 
rished portraits themselves? Were 
they transplanted to more modern and 
cheerful abodes, to be venerated, at 
least, if not admired, by posterity? or 
did the friendly veil of decent oblivion 
hide from all irreverent gazers the faded 
relics of a proud and chivalrous race, 
“the sons of which were all brave, and 
the daughters virtuous?” No! strewn 
around the base of the walls they once 
clothed with dignity, rested, in ignoble 
disarray, the full-armed warriors and 
jewelled dames of a nobler, and, surely, 
more highly privileged era. 
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In some few cases, but these were 
rare, the faded gilding of their costly 
frames still composed, in somewhat 
like decorum, the mailed limbs of the 
hero, and the matron’s ample room ; 
and a legend yet visible rescued from 
utter oblivion the pedigree of the er- 
mined peeress, or alliances of the 
youthful bride; while the yet dimly 
sparkling gems on the bosom of the 
one, and the ever-blooming (though 
sickly) rose in the hand of the other, 
seemed alike a mockery of human 
grandeur and sublunary bliss. 

But what signified moralising over 
the joys and sorrows of buried genera- 
tions, in a house teeming (to poor Sed- 
ley, especially) with associations of yet 
living interest, and sacred to myself as 
the birth-place and youthful residence 
of Lady Margaret D ? While I 
stood a few moments examining the 
pictures, he had disappeared from my 
side ; and I followed, and found him 
in, perhaps, the very sanctum sanc- 
torum of feelings which for years he 
had supposed buried, with ‘the old 
lord, in the “tomb ofall the Capulets.” 

Of all the furniture of the drawing- 
room, a still habitable-looking, and 
really charming, apartment, nothing re- 
mained as fixtures, save the old- 
fashioned social window-seats, which 
(the windows being uncommonly low 
cut and spacious for the period, and 
their sbutter-panels clothed by an 
Italian artist with gay fresco landscapes) 
afforded at all times, independently of 
weather and season, an equally riant 
prospect; and which I felt sure, from 
the ease of familiar habitude with which 
the vicar had sunk down into the fur- 
ther and least conspicuous of them, had 
been the scene of more than one youth- 
ful téte-d-téte, at a period when such 
opportunities for intercourse were rare 
and sweet. 

I was not mistaken. The magic in- 
fluence of the spot seemed to thaw all 
the slight remaining reserve which had 
failed to yield before the stronger spell 
of my patient’s letter; and it was in 
the seat she had often occupied that, 
amid the appropriate accompaniments 
of gusts that whistled through the 
roofless adjoining turrets, and made 
the passages echo with the clapping of 
long-idle doors, 1 heard the tale of 
Mr. Sedley’s early admiration for Lady 
Margaret D——. 

Tlis father had been incumbent at 
the time of the old earl’s marriage, 
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and, as his college tutor, admitted to 
such intimacy as pride, on the one 
hand, and shyness on the other, per- 
mitted ; and the first visit of his son (a 
boy, at the time, of some seven or eight 
years old) to the castle was on the 
occasion of the christening of the earl’s 
first and—alas! for her own happiness 
and his—only child, Lady Margaret. 

A relation of the vicar’s, prematurely 
widowed in the village, became the 
baby’s nurse; and thus facilities were 
afforded for the children to associate 
from infancy, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, could never have arisen, 
but which, as childhood lasted, were 
tolerated by the earl, and encouraged 
by his meek, unhappy, passive countess. 

Then came long years of estrange- 
ment at school and college; during 
which, a brief greeting at “church, or, 
at most, a formal Christmas dinner, 
summed up the intercourse of the se- 
cluded young lady and shy unobtrusive 
student. But these sufficed to dream 
of for the next six happy months; 
while, at each glimpse, the vision-as- 
sumed a form of more superhuman 
loveliness. 

If ever, indeed, angel did minister 
on earth—either to mitigate the evils 
of pride at home, or supply its short- 
comings abroad,—it was in the form 
of Lady Margaret D Not a guest 
would have brooked the restraints and 
punctilios of the castle, but for the 
sweet, natural courtesy, that atoned for 
a host of absurdities; nor would the 
very poor have accepted, embittered, 
as it came, by the ** proud man’s con- 
tumely,” her father’s ostentatious dole, 
had not her gentle voice, and gentler 
smile, tamed down the pride (as stub- 
born as his own) that recoiled in- 
dignant from his bounty. 

When high and low thus sung the 
praises of his quondam playfellow, 
when his own good father—long his 
second parent and spiritual guide — 
could echo from his heart the voice of 
public admiration, was it to be won- 
dered that Lionel’s youthful fancy 
should deepen into a passion the more 
fervent, perhaps, than it was utterly 
hopeless ? 

From -the feeling, probably, that it 
was so, or, rather, from proud uncon- 
sciousness of danger to his projects 
from a quarter so contemptible, the 
earl imposed no barrier beyond that of 
ordinary hauteur to the intercourse of 
his daughter with the young parson. 
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And during one long, blessed, never- 
to-be-forgotten midsummer vacation, 
when unwonted business in a distant 
county summoned the proud peer from 
his emancipated home, the drawing- 
room, in which we were now seated, 
was the daily haunt of almost the only 
privileged visitor by whom the mono- 
tonous existence of the sickly, declining 
countess, and her dutiful daughter, was 
cheered. 

No words of love were passed, nor, 
had opportunities heen tenfold, would 
ever perhaps have passed the lips of 
the young student; nor did thought 
of aught beyond the present (he so- 
lemnly assured me) ever, he believed, 
cross the imagination of the bright 
creature whom he worshipped rather 
than admired ; and it was not till the 
earl returned, bringing with him her 
future husband, Mr. D , that either 
awakened from their pleasing dream 





to the reality of separation in its most - 


unexpected and hopeless form. 

The earl, who had never loved his 
daughter, nor forgiven her for her sex, 
after in vain negociating for her bril- 
liant alliances, which his over-weening 
pride always sufficed to break off, had 
now transferred his ambitious projects 
(in consequence of the declining state 
of his countess) to a second marriage 
for himself; and his only anxiety was, 
to dispose beforehand of his slenderly 
portioned daughter. 

A willing suitor had been found in 
the person of a young man of moderate 
estate, but boundless pretensions, who 
only wanted, as he thought, to con- 
summate these, a wife of sufficient rank. 
His person and manners were by no 
means repulsive ; his talents showy and 
superficial; and when Lord G—— 
told his daughter she was to be the 
wife of Mr. D——, he congratulated 
her (as did half the world) on having 
made a very fortunate conquest. 

That Lady Margaret, accustomed 
from the cradle to consider her father’s 
will as law, had, at seventeen, no suf- 
ficient reason for disputing it now (with 
an unhappy home in possession, and 
a stepmother in prospect, while her 
own dying parent hailed the event as a 
godsend for her child, and the vicar, 
as a rescue from a fruitless life of 
“hope deferred” for his infatuated 
son), can surprise no one old enough 
to remember the parental despotism 
and filial submission of “ sixty years 
ago.” That she never dreamt of elop- 
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ing with the young parson will dis- 
appoint none but a novel reader of 
fifteen ; nay, that she never even “told 
her love” to her father is most naturally 
accounted for by her never having ac- 
knowledged it (if it indeed existed) to 
herself. She had too much principle 
to have married Mr. D , had any 
feelings incompatible with a wife’s duty, 
been cherished for another; and the 
best proof that none such survived, at 
least, in the breast of her quondam 
lover, was, that when I, in my turn, 
detailed to him her exemplary discharge 
of that duty to his unconscious sup- 
planter, he could thank Heaven, with 
an unreproving conscience, that his 
early admiration had not been mis- 
placed. 

“J, sir,” said he, after a pause, 
“though far less worthy, have had the 
better fortune to enjoy content, if not 
romantic felicity, in wedded life. The 
bright image of an unattainable good, 
while it kept me long single, shielded 
me from the possibility of a rash 
choice; and the excellent woman to 
whom I hope at dinner to introduce 
you, has been thrown late in life in 
my path, not only to cheer my decline 
with her unobtrusive sense and good- 
ness, but, I trust, to enable me to 
fulfil, with doubled energy and success, 
the affecting request of our mutual 
friend. I know not if you are ac- 
quainted with its flattering tenour. 
She wishes personally to consign to 
me the care of her beloved daughters, 
whose scanty means, she says, will 
prescribe for them a village residence, 
which she thinks can nowhere be so 
eligibly or suitably found as at D——; 
where their ancestry will secure them a 
consideration which their poverty might 
elsewhere deny: to which my wife and 
I, she feels sure, will esteem it our 
happiness to contribute. Her ex- 
pressions, dear lady! are very affecting. 
‘Where,’ she asks, ‘can my poor 
orphans find a more appropriate or 
congenial shelter than beneath the sha- 
dow of the mouldering halls of their 
ancestors, and of that hallowed house 
of prayer where their mother learnt 
from your father the lessons that now 
smooth her passage to the grave ?”” 

We now bade adieu—not, on my 
part, without a feeling of relief—to 
the old dilapidated chateau; nor was 
emerging to the open air the less 
acceptable, for having been shewn by 
my conductor into the grim and vault- 
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like apartment (characteristically but 
fancifully painted over with rude re- 
presentations of ¢eurs) appropriated, in 
those days of pomp and pageantry, to 
the lying in state of the deceased earls, 
and thence designated by the ominous 
name of the dead room ! 

“© T remember,” said he, ‘¢ when not 
for the wealth of kingdoms would I, 
as a boy, have crossed this threshold ; 
no, nor passed, afier dusk, under a 
grim portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, dub- 
bed by the servants, the ‘ Pope;’ for 
whom (from the giant of that name in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress) I cherished a 
superstitious horror. And yet, how 
would I now welcome that, or any 
other familiar portrait, to exorcise the 
worse fiends of desolation and change!” 

It is not to be told how pleasant, 
and cheerful, and homeish appeared, 
from the force of contrast, the snug 
little vicarage. And when I say that, 
as the friend of Lady Margaret D——, 
I could still approve the vicar’s choice 
of a wife, I need add nothing to that 
wife’s eulogium. She was just that quiet, 
unobtrusive, yet evidently superior 
person, who, encumbered with a fa- 
mily of her own, would act a mother’s 
part towards the orphans of her hus- 
band’s first love. I saw it by the un- 
embarrassed openness with which she 
spoke of the past, and the unaffected 
alacrity with which she forwarded the 
preparations for our journey; and [ 
only half regretted that delicate health, 
and other delicacies, precluded her 
being of the party. 

On arrivi:.z, late on the third day 
of my absence, at my own house in 
X , where I had previously de- 
termined to billet Sedley, till I should 
have leisure to prepare Lady Margaret 
for a probably agitating interview, I 
was startled to find awaiting me, with 
a face of anxious expectation, and 
evident alarm, my little Swiss favourite, 
Jacqueline V ; who told me, with 
many tears, that Madame de Crousa 
(who had been taken ill shortly after 
my departure, but had trifled in the 
beginning with the disorder) was now 
threatened with delirium, and, she 
feared, going to die. 

“Going to die! impossible!” said 
—and even felt—JI, rather rashly for 
One no stranger, alas! to the sudden 
and fatal ravages of disease! But there 
was about Mary, in society especially, 
such a brilliancy and apparent vigour 
both of spirits and health, that one was 
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apt to forget the inroads which in- 
dolence, dissipation, and a warm cli- 
mate had made on an originally robust 
constitution; and having brought her 
successfully through several acute dis- 
orders, I felt, at least till I saw her, 
perhaps foolishly and sinfully sanguine. 

No sooner, however, did I look on 
her death-doomed face, and learn from 
Jacqueline the fearful progress of her ill- 
ness, than I gave her up for lost; and, 
in my first shock, and regret for my 
unfortunate absence, experienced, in 
its full force, the truth of the sentiment 
— that I could have better spared a 
better woman.” 

I could not, however, have saved 
her. She was, as I have often said, 
a most fascinating being, but at the 
same time a thoroughly wilful one; 
and having (I could not help thinking) 
availed herself of my absence as her 
sole mentor, she got up an entertain- 
ment, the impromptu elegance of which 
was to efiace the impression left on the 
society of X by the late maternal 
jubilee at Lady Margaret's. I felt con- 
vinced that the same fatal eagerness for 
display which had made her so to tam- 
per with the first symptoms of disease 
as to preside on this festive occasion, 
would have prompted her to defer send- 
ing for me till all hope of arresting it 
Was over. 

Yet it was fearful to one more a 
friend than a physician to hear her un- 
consciously calling on me as absent, 
and expressing her belief that if I were 
summoned she would immediately be 
relieved ; while all the powers of me- 
dicine would, I knew, be exhausted in 
vain to prolong her life beyond the 
morrow’s dawn! 

When I looked round on the ne- 
glected dwelling, with its mixture of 
gorgeousness and discomfort— on the 
yet unremoved relics of a past from 
which the scared guests had “ risen up 
in most admired disorder,”—on the 
chamber of death still strewed with 
the finery for which life had been bar- 
tered,— on the helpless little girls, and 
their equally orphaned humble friend, 
and on the proud and clever, but indo- 
lent son, whom Mary hud spoiled into 
utter uselessness, I beheld a picture of 
moral desolation, to which the physical 
dilapidation of Castle D was as 
nothing ! 

And the mind of the poor sufferer 
herself, what was it but a moral and 
spiritual wreck, drifting, without rud- 
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der or compass, toward a dread and 
fathomless abyss? Often had I striven, 
in our confidential moments, to sound 
Madame de Crousa’s religious senti- 
ments. If this existed at all, it was in 
that hollow, superficial form, which, if 
not actually Catholicism, partakes in 
its shallowness and security. And 
though I half shuddered to perceive 
the power which the old Portuguese 
croni’s aves seemed to have in soothing 
her mistress’s intervals of conscious- 
ness, the language of prayer was wel- 
come, as a relief from insane ravings, 
which had all for their subject the 
veriest trifles of a world, her hours on 
whose surface were numbered ! 

While she continued, however, its in- 
habitant, my post, painful as it might 
be, was at her bedside. Her last dis- 
jointed words should neither be breathed 
in the ears of wondering childhood, 
nor her eyes closed by a foreign menial. 
But before embarking on my heavy 
task I felt (as one about descending in 
a diving-bell might, perhaps expe- 
rience a double longing for fresh air), 
that it would both refresh and nerve me 
to have a moment’s peep at the sweet, 
serene face of Lady Margaret D ‘ 

Sweet and serene as it ever was, I 
yet started when I first saw it; so 
rapid and extraordinary was the change 
which here, too, had taken place dur- 
ing my short absence. The writing of 
the letter of which I had been the 
bearer had not been accomplished with- 
out an effort, nor had suspense as to its 
reception (now, however, removed by 
a note, which I had taken care should 
precede me from D ) failed to tell 
on a frame so attenuated as hers had 
gradually become. 

Altogether, these three days had done 
the work of weeks on her thin form and 
emaciated countenance. The state of 
her sister-patient, however, sufficed to 
account for an emotion I could not al- 
together conceal, and in which Lady 
Margaret evidently participated. 

* Does Madame de Crousa fear to 
die?” asked one to whom the fear had 
long been a stranger. “ With her vigo- 
rous frame, and young, helpless family, 
I dare say it is only natural. But, oh! 
tell her from me, that death long looked 
on ceases to be terrible ; and that with- 
in the boards of that little volume” 
(putting into my hands the New Testa- 
ment she had been reading when [ 
came in) “ there is wherewithal to take 
the sting from the ‘ last enemy,’ and 
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make her commit her helpless little 
ones to their Father in heaven, not 
only without a murmur, but without a 
care !” 

As she spoke, Lady Margaret looked 
actually inspired ; and so little of re- 
maining mortality did there appear to 
cling to her prepared spirit, that I half 
listened to her words, as if they might, 
indeed, be the last I should be privi- 
leged to hear, and grasped, almost as a 
parting legacy, the book so lately hal- 
lowed by her perusal. 

I lingered unconsciously, to gather 
strength, in a purer atmosphere, for a 
scene of mortal conflict; while the 
difference between Mary, with her fe- 
verish tossings, and wild dilated eyes, 
and incoherent talk of feasts and revels 
in Lisbon, and the still serene aspect, 
and mild upturned gaze, and heaven- 
ward aspirations of the saint before me, 
rose On my mind with a force of con- 
trast which years have failed to ob- 
literate. 

At length, duty prevailed; and I 
tore myself away, carrying with me, as 
the companion and talisman of my 
vigils, the precious Testament. 

* Good night, doctor!” said Lady 
Margaret, stretching out her thin hand 
with eager cordiality. ‘ If(as is likely) 
you call at home on your way to your 
patient, convey a mother’s thanks and 

blessing to your benevolent guest, and 
tell him I look forward to our meeting, 
after the calm sound rest which your 
united kindness will enable me to 
enjoy.” 

I tarried at home but to deliver my 
interesting message, and consigned 
Sedley (very superfluously) to the kind- 
ness of my wife ; and then established 
myself in Mary’s sick chamber. She 
was getting rapidly worse; her inter- 
vals of ease, or rather torpor, shorter ; 
her ravings more loud and incoherent : 
still, however, they ran ever and anon 
on pomp and pageantry, with snatches 
ofa sadder hue between, and dark allu- 
sions to her husband’s fate, and stories 
of secreted jewels. 

To these at length succeeded an in- 
terval of such continued and delusive 
tranquillity, that, anxious to catch this 
“lightning” (as it is called) before death 
—this faint returning of the powers 
alike of mind and body, for the pur- 
poses of religious preparation —I stole 
quietly towards the patient, to be ready 
to impart, if opportunity were granted, 
words of consolation to the parting 
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spirit from her sister-sufferer’s precious 
volume ; when, starting up in bed with 
a last effort of convulsive strength, and 
raising herself, as on a throne, on the 
pile of pillows which had been placed 
to support her, she uttered, with an 
hysteric laugh (the ruling passion strong 
in death), “ Now Iam a queen, and 
higher than Lady Margaret D——!” 
fell back powerless, and in a few mi- 
nutes was no more. 

Thus departed Mary de Crousa! 
she “ died, and made no sign!” No 
word of faith, or hope, or resignation 
had passed her lips; no parting coun- 
sel to a stunned, bewildered family ; 
no bright example of unvarying trust 
had cheered them on in the path of life 
or death. And alas! for herself, she 
had crossed the dark bourne with the 
reckless plunge of thousands, who 
knew, or might have known, the very 
site and soundings of the Divinely 
appointed ford ! 

I closed with a sad hand the eyes 
whose radiance I had so often in life 
admired, called in the necessary aid to 
compose the distorted limbs, and, 
when death had been divested of its 
more revolting physical terrors, sum- 
moned the weeping children to see all 
that remained of their gay mother. In 
the spirit of Lady Margaret’s unfulfilled 
injunction, I told them how a Christ- 
ian (to whom sense and reason may be 
vouchsafed to the last) can die; and 
strove to inculcate, in few and solemn 
words, how those who would thus die 
should live. I then led them from 
the chamber of death, and stole home 
in the gray dawn a sadder, and, I hope, 
a wiser man. 

I had let myself quietly in, and, 
after hours of restlessness, had fallen 
into a light slumber; when I was 
aroused by a single knock at the street 
door, and, amid the confused whis- 
perings to which it gave rise, my 
quick ear distinguished the name of 


Mary de Crousa. 
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Lady Margaret D Could she 
be worse, and have sent for me? 
Such an event was only too probable, 
from the look of exhaustion I had 
noted but too painfully the previous 
evening. I started up, and dressed 
myself, surprised that no further sum- 
mons was brought by my usually alert 
domestics ; yet unwilling to ring, and 
thus alarm my probably sleeping guest. 
On the stairs, I met my old house- 
keeper, whose handkerchief at her 
eyes, and exclamation on seeing me of 
‘Oh! the poor young ladies!” half 
prepared me for the astounding intelli- 
gence that the best of women, of mo- 
thers, and of friends, had passed from 
a tranquil sleep into her everlasting 
rest; and that the words I had so un- 
consciously treasured, and the looks I 
felt I could never forget, were actually 
the last I was ever to be privileged to 
hear, or behold. 

Nor did they lose any of their sanc- 
tity by being uttered, not in the awful 
presence of the king of terrors, but in 
the calm contemplation of his inevitable 
approach. ‘Truly had she said that re- 
ligion could disarm his sting, and teach 
even a mother’s heart submission ; and 
with these words of faith, and hope, 
and resignation on her lips, she fell 
asleep, and her waking was with God! 

It was, indeed, a solemn meeting to 
which she had unconsciously sum- 
moned her early lover; when, as he 
stooped to gaze on the face of her he 
had thought so fair, his thin gray locks 
waved over a lifeless corpse! But to 
one of his chastened spirit and Christian 
views she seemed, indeed, fairer than 
ever ; and while the image of his youth’s 
idol was thus sanctified to him by death 
and sorrow, his long-repressed earthly 
affections expanded over her lovely off- 
spring, to whom he long fulfilled a pa- 
rent’s duty, and whose children live to 
bless and reward him! 
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RAILROADS :* THEIR PAST HISTORY, PRESENT CONDITION, 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAP, II. THEIR PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


“ Ty taking up a work on railways,” 
says Colonel Mudge, “ a suspicion im- 
mediately suggests itself that the writer 
is, in some way or other, an interested 
person.” Such an individual must 
therefore be unwilling, if not incom- 
petent, to tell ‘ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,’ respecting 
one of the many schemes which, having 
gone through their process of incuba- 
tion, are hatched and fledged during 
a session of parliament, and drop down 
at the end of it like a fall of woodcocks 
on the Stock Exchange: where every 
speculator hopes to bag his bird, and 
sell it afterwards, as a cock of the 
woods, to some young shot in the Alley, 
who considers every lame duck that 
waddles out of it as the goose who laid 
the golden eggs. Hence we can rea- 


dily understand, what was stated in 
the Times of January 25, 1838, that 
‘¢ the share-market absorbed all the at- 
tention of the speculators; who do not 
attempt to form any estimate of the 
real value of any railroad, but act chiefly 
under the influence of the Liverpool 
and Manchester orders, which form 
the main support of the market.” In 
fact, it is only requisite to peruse the 
table following, to be convinced that 
the price of shares has nothing to do 
whatever with the real nature of the 
undertakings ; which must have re- 
mained the same during the single 
month of February, although, from the 
operations of accidental causes con- 
nected with the money market, the 
shares suddenly rose to a great extent, 
and, in one case, even to cent per cent. 





London and Blackwall ........ 


a 9» Brighton ..cccase 


» »» Birmingham ...... 
a », Southampton, New. 
Old.. 


a” ” ” 


Great Western 


Manchester and Birmingham .. 


Leeds cccccecs 


” ” 


North Midland 





February 1. | February 15. March 2. 
Bete tel heh. Gt Beh & 
$10 0 §15 0 0 0 
1015 0 1314 0 13 7 6 
163 0 0/165 0 0} 171 0 O 
20 0 0 21 00 31 0 0 
39 0 0 40 0 0 45 0 0 
8110 0 85 0 0 94 00 
810 0 10 2 6 15 0 0 
26 0 0 29 0 0 40 0 0 
35 0 0 35 0 0 44 0 0 





* To the list of works on Railways given in our Number for April must be added 
the following :— 

Historical Account of Navigable Rivers, Canals, and Railways. By Joseph 
Priestley. London, 1831. 

Analysis of Railways, consisting of a Series of Reports on the Twelve Hundred 
Miles of projected Railways in England and Wales now before Parliament ; together 
with those which have been abandoned for the present Session. To which are 
added, a Table of Distances from the proposed London Termini to Eight well-known 
Places in the Metropolis ; a Table, exhibiting the Length, Cost, Tunnelling, Curves, 
&c., of each of the Railways for which Bills are now in progress through Parlia- 
ment: with a Glossary, and other useful Information. By Francis W hishaw, Civil 
Engineer, M. Instit. C. E. “A matter of the utmost national importance,”— 
Report of the Select Committee on Railway Bills, sess. 1836. Published by John Weale, 
Architectural Library, 591 High Holborn. 1837. : : 

[We have given the whole title of this work, of which the most amusing part is the 
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Since March, the shares have advanced 
at a more steady pace. But the market 
price is no better test of a real value, 
in the case of railways, than it was in 
the case of the Real del Monte Mining 
Company (where shares, on which 70/. 
had been paid, rose to the ridiculous 
premium of 14,000/.), it is worth while 
to explain to the uninitiated by what 
legerdemain such jugglers’ tricks are 
played upon a gullible public. To those 
who are behind the scenes on the Stock 
Exchange, the plan of operations is, of 
course, no secret; but for the benefit 
of others still in the dark, and who are 
desirous of arriving at the truth, before 
they risk their property in a railway, 
we will make the following extract 
from the Railway Magazine, New 
Series, vol. i. p. 33. Speaking of the 
manner in which railroad companies 
are got up, Mr. Herepath mentions 
two cases, which, he says, have actu- 
ally come within his knowledge, but 
which we have made into one. 


“ A needy adventurer took it into his 
head, that a certain line of railway would 
be of great public utility, because he 
could get out of it a great benefit to him- 
self. Accordingly, he procured an Ord- 
nance map, and sketched out a line be- 
tween the two termini, curving it prettily 
here and there between the shaded hills 
to give it an air of truth. This he called 
a survey; although neither he, nor any 
surveyor for him, had been a single foot 
over the country. An estimate was then 
made of the cost, at the average rate of 
such works. For the value ofa pot of 
heavy wet, a coachman or two, who 
knew the road, supplied him with all the 
materials for the revenue; which was 
not less than 15 per cent, and was, of 
course, susceptible of improvement. For 
his secretary, he found a young man of 
more money than wit ; who, by advancing 
a few hundreds for current expenses, 
was to secure himself a snug and perma- 
nent situation of as many hundreds per 
annum. An attorney was not, however, 
so easily caught. But even that keen- 
eyed race are sometimes hoodwinked by 
those who know how to empty one 
pocket by promising to fill the ‘other. 
By the aid of this decoy-bird, the ad- 
venturer’s net was soon filled with such 
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of the quack kind as are never known to 
refuse what they can take in. The at- 
torney now becomes the working bee, 
Finding some of his richer clients com- 
plaining of the impossibility of investing 
money to advantage, he tells them that 
he knows of an excellent railroad specu. 
lation. Under their sanction he gets an 
engineering friend to lay out the road in 
due form, and to calculate to a fraction 
every item of the expense ; and as it is 
no difficult matter to prove to a man that 
a profit of 20, or even 15 per cent, is 
better than 5 per cent, the parties are 
fairly hooked in, and, under the name of 
directors, become in truth the mere pup. 
pets of the projector, attorney, and en. 
gineer. But the master-stroke of policy 
is to get the shares toa premium. This, 
however, is effected by a very simple 
process. All the shares are, of course, 
appropriated, in the first instance, to the 
directors and their friends ; some of 
whom send different brokers into the 
market to purchase, at whatever price 
they can get them; while others send 
other brokers to sell, but at not less than 
a fixed price. The shares are thus at a 
premium before a single one is bond fide 
sold. At first, the premium is small, 
lest Jobn Bull, gullible as he is, should 
take alarm: but the same game played 
day after day quickly mounts up the 
premium to an enormous height, when 
the cleverest in the concern sell out the 
greatest portion of their stock, and leave 
the railway, with all its calculated profits, 
in the hands of the humbugged pur- 
chasers.” 


With regard to the ultimate profit of 
railways as a permanent investment, 
we are still disposed to adopt, or to go 
beyond, the sentiments of Col. Mudge. 
So overwhelming has been the expense 
of maintaining the way, that the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway have 
been compelled to raise their fares. 
On which the Kendal Mercury ob- 
serves, that 


“‘ We condemn the spirit evinced by 
this increased charge; the fare was al- 
ready sufficiently high, and. bad been 
raised more than once beyond its original 
amount. It evinces a spirit of mono- 
poly; and when railroads once get esta- 
blished, the public will have no protec- 
tion against the extortion of greedy pro- 


Glossary, in proof of the assertion made hy some wicked wag, who said that a title- 
page is the best index of a writer’s mind, and that the worth of a work is inversely 


as the length of a title. ] 


A few General Observations on the principal Railways executed, in progress, 
and projected, in the Midland Counties and North of England, with the Author’s 


Opinion of them as Investments. 


London, 1838. 
The Projectors’s Gazette. London, 1838, Simpkin. 


Longman and Co, 
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prietors. The great disadvantage of the 
railroad system is in its being beyond 
the reach of the spirit of competition, so 
useful in promoting punctuality, dispatch, 
and cheapness. The profits arising from 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway 
must be immense (the dividends have 
averaged 9} per cent). If they do not 
richly remunerate the shareholders, rail- 
roads ought at once to be abandoned ; for 
no traffic between any two places can equal 
what subsists between those two towns ; 
and if the dividends are good, the public 
ought to have the advantage. True policy, 
as well as justice, call for such a course. 
Legislative interference in commercial 
matters we dislike from principle, but 
we think some sumptuary clause will be 
required to protect* the public.” 


Such a sumptuary clause the Kendal 
Mercury will be, of course, delighted 
to hear is under the consideration of 
the legislature. We cannot, however, 
see how such an ex-post-facto law can 
be imposed upon companies already 
in existence, without destroying every 
principle of fair dealing, and intro- 
ducing one, which the lady-lawyer in 
Shakspere lays down as fatal to the 
well-being of a constitution. For when 
Portia is asked to act up to the Jesuit- 
ical doctrine, that the end sanctifies the 
means, and is urged to doa liitle wrong 
for a great good, she replies by saying, 


“Itmustnotbe * * #* 
7~ * + i” + * 


’Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 


And many au error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state.” 


Despite, however, the dictum of the 
learned doctor from Padua, a com- 
mittee of our Reformed House — 
Heaven save the mark !— have agreed 
to recommend to the legislature the 
propriety of compelling all railway 
companies to carry the mails at prime 
cost. The bare idea of such a propo- 
sition has, of course, put all the di- 
rectors of railways into a high state of 
excitement; which the editor of the 
Railway Times would allay, as the 
owner of the bee-hives does in Virgil 
in the case of a swarm, pulveris exigui 
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jactu, by stating that “lie sees no great 


harm in compelling the companies to 
work without a profit, for that they 
have their equivalent in the monopoly: 
besides, the revenue arising from the 
carriage of letters never figured as one 
of the items of profit.” But to this it 
may be replied, that the companies 
have paid pretty largely for their mo- 
nopoly in the shape of parliamentary 
fees, and the expenditure in the con- 
struction of the roads ; and though the 
item never appeared, it does not follow 
it was not calculated upon amongst 
the contingences of future profit: and 
if so, surely they ought to have the 
benefit of their superior sagacity, and 
not the nation, who wanted the wit to 
see that it would have to pay for 
its whistle. We know, indeed, that 
the directors of the Grand Junction 
Railway, in the report of the annual 
meeting in September, 1837, observe 
that, “ though the remuneration from 
the Post Office is by no means ade- 
quate, either with reference to the ser- 
vice performed, or the great benefit 
derived by the public, they have felt 
it their duty to afford every facility, 
and to consider the profit of the com- 
pany in this case a matter of secondary 
importance.” 

But, though the Grand Junction 
may thus be willing to act the part of 
a Codrus at Athens, and a Cocles at 
Rome, and sacrifice themselves for the 
good of their country, sure we are that 
other companies will not be so gene- 
rous ; unless, as in the case of the New- 
castle and Carlisle Company, they are 
paid beforehand for such disinterested- 
ness by government loans; which will 
never be repaid, nor were ever intended 
to be repaid, as far as the principal is 
concerned, and only for a few years of 
interest: for, in such cases the nation 
is a regular milch cow—fed only as 
long as it will yield a drop, and slaugh- 
tered unmercifully when it becomes 
dry. 

But whatever may be the profit of 
railways connecting different marts of 
commerce, such as Birmingham with 


* The public is, however, protected already, if it will only use the power it pos- 
sesses ; for it appears that “ Railways are not confined to the companies who 
constructed them, but, like turnpike-roads, are open to any individual who may 
choose to start a locomotive engine, and pay such tolls as are determined on by the 
act of parliament.” So says Mr. Godwin, p. 39. But, if any person were fool 
enough to start a locomotive against the company, no doubt means would be found 
to stop him, by taking up the rails under the pretence of their requiring to be 


relaid. 
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Liverpool, Liverpool with Preston, 
Leeds and Manchester with Liverpool, 
yet 

“There is not,” says the Atheneum, 
“the least probability, that the trade of 
agricultural counties merely will be suf- 
ficient for a railroad, which requires dis- 
tricts of extensive business and a dense 
population. Even the Birmingham and 
London, with all its probable vast con- 
fluence of trade, is thought by some 
engineers not likely to prove so profit- 
able a speculation as is usually sup- 
posed.” 


In this opinion the directors of the 
Grand Junction Railway are by this 
time, we suspect, disposed to concur. 
For in the report of their annual meet- 
ing in September 1837, after stating 
that theirs “ is the first company which 
has exhibited the practical working in 
this country of a railway nearly one 
hundred miles long; that most of the 
direct public conveyances have been 
superseded, and many of the collateral 
ones diverted to the railway; that on 
the line of country traversed by the 
railway, private travelling has been 
annihilated, but the posting upon all 
the routes pointing to it vastly in- 
creased; yet, as regards Manchester, 
one of the termini, the receipts from 
that part of the traffic, whether con- 
sidered positively or relatively, is very 
inconsiderable, and has greatly dis- 
appointed the expectations formed from 
it.” With the power, however, which 
the bee is said to possess, of extracting 
honey from poison-plants, the directors 
proceed to state, that “ this very un- 
fortunate result bears favourably upon 
the permanent prosperity of the con- 
cern.” For, according to these rail- 
road reasoners, “ it has not only shewn 
how exaggerated were the estimates of 
the Manchester business, but it has 
added another to the many proofs of 
the fallaciousness of parliamentary evi- 
dence; and, by removing the delusion 
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which has so long existed on this sub. 
ject, it will tend to limit the views of 
the subscribers to other railways for 
which acts have been passed.” 

But how such results can bear upon 
the prosperity of the Grand Junction, 
we are at a loss to conceive. All we 
can understand is, that the directors 
felt the necessity of saying something 
to account for the deficit in their re- 
ceipts on the Manchester side of the 
ledger; but, whether the reasons were 
good or bad, was of little consequence: 
for they felt that the proprietors were 
philosophers enough to know, that 


«© What can’t be cured, 
Must be endured :” 


or, as Horace has it — 


** Levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas.” 


But, honest as have been the Grand 
Junction Railway directors, in not con- 
cealing the unfavourable side of the 
picture, we cannot give them equal 
credit for their sagacity in anticipating 
a favourable result from the carriage 
of merchandise and live stock. For 
they ought to have known, from the 
experience of the Manchester and Li- 
verpool Railway, that passengers, and 
not goods, is the grand source of re- 
venue; that thedreams of the Broughams 
and Lardners, who once talked about a 
thousand tons being sent daily by rail- 
way, to the total annihilation of the 
canals — which, compared with the 
railway, was little better than the pack- 
horse of the old carriers — have all 
ended in disappointment; and as to 
live stock, barring the pigs too fat to 
move, and lambs and calves too young 
to go upon their trotters, no live stock 
worth mentioning is ever sent by the 
railroad. 

All this, and much more than this, 
was anticipated by Mr. Cort;* by 
whom we have been led to predict 


* Especially where he discusses, seriatim, the fourteen baits held out to the 
agricultural interest, and the seven to the commercial community, with the view of 
hooking in both as shareholders. As a specimen of Mr. Cort’s manner of handling 
his subject, we will extract so much of his pamphlet as relates to the expected ad- 


vantages arising from the conveyance of calves and lambs to London. 


It appears 


that a Mr. Warner, an Oxfordshire farmer, was brought up to give his valuable evi- 
dence before that concentration of talent and honesty, a Committee of the Reformed 
House of Commons, when the following dialogue took place : 

“ Q. Are lambs sent to London from your neighbourhood, Mr. Warner ? 

A. They are, principally by the road ; but, when too young to leave the mother 
for so many days as the road requires, they are sent by wagons. Not many, how- 


ever, are §0 sent. 
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that our posterity will verify, in the 
case of our railroads, what we ourselves 
have witnessed in the case ofour grand- 
fathers’ canals, of which not one in ten 
is paying more than its expenses ; 
although, within forty years after the 
opening of the Duke of Bridgewater's 
canal, no less than 165 acts of parlia- 
ment were applied for by canal com- 
panies, whose united expenditure was 
calculated to amount to 13,000,000/. 
—a sum barely sufficient for a dozen 
railroads of the best construction. Nay, 
to such an extent was the canai-fever 
carried, that the celebrated Brindley, 
the Stephenson of the day, ye forth a 
scheme for uniting England and Ire- 
land, by means of a floating road and 
canal from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. 
This, like the generality of the imprac- 
ticable schemes of ingenious men, be- 
came, says the Penny Cyclopedia (art. 
Canals), a favourite speculation. And 
yet, so far from being impracticable, 
it could be carried into execution at 
no great cost, by merely adopting, 
upon an improved plan, the principle 
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of the breakwater at Plymouth, as the 
basis of a causeway similar to that 
which unites Cadiz with the main land. 
But whether the plan be feasible or not, 
Brindley’s views were only the coun- 
terpart of those entertained by Mr. 
Stephenson ; who is reported to have 
said, that he should not be content 
with the performances of the loco- 
motives until they could fly at the 
rate of one hundred miles an hour—a 
velocity superior to that of the wind 
in a hurricane, and equalled only by 
the American wood-pigeon, that goes 
some hundred miles for a breakfast. 
It is, however, fair to state, that already 
a near approach has been made to this 
annihilation of time and space, so ar- 
dently longed for by the worshipper of 
fire-snorters ; for we hear that a stu- 
pendous locomotive has been built by 
Messrs. Stephenson and Co. of New- 
castle, for the Great Western Railway, 
which is calculated to run fifty miles 
an hour, with fifty tons attached to it ; 
but with the tender only, at the rate of 
eighty miles an hour. Now, except in 





Q. Are you prevented from sending many lambs to market, owing to the diffi. 


culties of the road ? 


A. We cannot send them so young as we wish: for, if sent earlier, the ewes 


would feed off earlier. 


Q. If a railroad were established, would they not be sent by that means ? 


A. No doubt of it. 


Q. Do the same observations apply to calves as to lambs ? 


A, Exactly. 


Q. Are the cattle much injured by being driven up? 


A. Very much — incalculably.” 


‘« But Mr. Warner,” says Mr. Cort, ‘‘seems to have forgotten, that if fewer 
lambs and calves are sent now than there would be on the railroad, as the supply is 
less now than it would be then, the yg is greater now than it would be then ; and 


as the present increased price is pai 


by the consumer alone, the profit of the farmer 
is no way diminished, because his price covers all the cost of production. 


Besides, 


if more lambs and calves were sent to London, fewer would be kept at home to grow 
into ewes and cows; and if there be fewer ewes and cows one year than there 
were in the preceding, there will be fewer lambs and calves in the year following ; 
and if the number of producing animals be thus diminished gradually, by not suf- 
fering the lambs and calves to grow up, there will be a gradually decreasing number 
of animals produced. Thus the very facility of railroads would only produce a 
glut of lambs and calves during a few years, and, afterwards, a corresponding defi- 
ciency of ewes and cows; and thus the low prices of lamb and veal would ba fol- 
lowed by the high prices of mutton and beef. Were it, indeed, possible every year 
to secure such a heavy fall of lambs, that of three dropped by a single ewe, two 
might be taken and the other left, ample provision would be made for an increased 
consumption of lambs without a decreased number of sheep. But this cannot be 
calculated upon, as is evident from the variations in the price of wool ; which, from 
the fluctuations attending the breeding of sheep, has, within the last ten years, 
reached the extremes of prices; at one time so low as to be ruinous to the farmer, 
and at another so high as to be ruinous to the manufacturer. But, on the interesting 
subject of lambs to sell, we have the evidence of Mr. Charles Whitworth, a very 
exteusive farmer in Northamptonshire, who asserts that he had seen cattle conveyed 
on the Manchester Railroad, and that they looked as fresh as if they had come off 
the field. Mr. Warner, too, stated, that it would be a great advantage to the farmer 
to have the cattle conveyed by railroad, even if the carriage were increased cent per 
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the case of love-letters, we are at a loss 
to understand what real benefit is to be 
derived from this speed of the lightning. 
For ourselves, we are free to confess, 
that all the purposes of trade will be 
answered, if we can only do what we 
are told has been actually accomplished 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
road. Our authority is the Railway 
Magazine, New Series, vol. i. p. 4; 
and though the account smacks a little 
of the marvellous, it will not be the 
less acceptable to such of our readers 
as are enamoured with the new system 
of steam-flying : 


“ A gentleman left Manchester in the 
morning ; went to Liverpool, thirty miles 
off ; purchased, and took back with him 
to Manchester on the railroad, 150 tons 
of cotton. This he immediately disposed 
of ; and the article being liked, an offer 
was made to take another such quantity. 
Off he started again, and actually deli- 
vered that evening the second 150 tons ; 
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having travelled 120 miles in four sepa- 
rate journies, and bought, sold, and de- 
livered thirty miles off, at two distinct, 
consecutive deliveries, 300 tons of goods, 
in about twelve hours.” 


Now, though, to any man conversant 
with the manner of doing business at 
Liverpool and Manchester, the story 
carries its own refutation* on the face 
of it, yet it may be admitted as an ac- 
count of what might be done; and 
thus we should have only a repetition 
of the tale told of Evans in America, 
whose boastings of what he would do 
with steam have been converted into 
the fact of what he actually accom- 
plished, as we hinted in Number C., 
p- 424. 

Numerous, however, as were the 
applications from canal companies 
during the abovementioned period of 
forty years, the number, in the case 
of railroads, has been nearly equalled 
in two years alone; during which no 
































































cent; for, when he was asked whether he would prefer paying 14s. for transmitting 
cattle by railway, instead of 7s. by the ordinary mode, he replied, with an intrepidity 
that never forsook him, ‘To be sure I would!’ Now, if the opinions of these in- 
telligent graziers and farmers were not confined to themselves, the natural conse- 
quence of such a blessed state of universal knowledge would be, that not a single 
animal would be permitted to go on his trotters from Liverpool to Manchester, but 
all be quietly booked on the railroad. Yet, strange to say, scarcely a single beast or 
sheep, except the few sent by way of experiment, has been carried along the best 
railway in the world. For though it is true, as stated by Mr. Warner, that the poor 
things are driven till their feet are sore, and have not a leg to stand on, still, so supe- 
rior is the love of money to the dictates of humanity, that the animals are compelled 
to go upon all-fours rather than ride at their ease; simply because, in the long run, 
the common road is cheaper than the railway: and this, too, at the very time when 
the latter has offered to carry sheep for less than a farthing a-head per mile. Since, 
then, the Irish and Scotch cattle, when landed at Liverpool, are not sent by railway 
to Manchester, the centre of a population equal to that of London and its environs, 
what reason is there for believing that they will be sent by any other railroad to the 
metropolis? Surely the more natural inference is, that, despite the cruelty of making 
cattle use the legs that God gave them, they will be compelled to tramp it as of old, 
if it be found that the four legs of nature are cheaper than the four wheels of art. 
And yet, with the knowledge of these facts staring them in their face, the concoctors 
of the London and Birmingham, and of the Great Western Railway, have introduced 
amongst the items of expected revenue — the former, 102,266/.; for beasts, 41,600, 
and sheep, 364,000 : and the latter, 33,9571. ; for beasts, 36,528, and sheep, 145,132.” 

Since the period of Mr. Cort’s publication, an attempt has been made to account 
for the absence of beasts on the Manchester and Liverpool line, by stating, that the 
Irish and Scotch cattle intended for the Manchester and other markets suffer so much 
from sea-sickness, as to require a walk along the road to recover themselves. But 
this will not be the case with cattle fresh from the field. The grazier will be anxious 
to send his cattle in the best state to market, and will be ready to pay a greater sum 
for the conveyance by railway rather than a less one by the common road, if by so 
doing he can obtain a better price in the market. But this, Mr. Cort would probably 
say, is all gammon; for, if the cost of carriage be greater, the price to the consumer 
will be greater: for he will have to pay, not only for the meat in higher condition, 
but also for the railway fare ; a subject on which the Projector’s Gazette has given 
some curious and valuable information. 

* The story is, however, swallowed by Mr. George Godwin, jun., associate of the 


Institute of British Architects, in his Appeal to the Publie on the Subject of Railways, 
p- 33. 
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less than 153 notices have been given 
for intended railways. 

From two accounts furnished by 
Mr. Thompson to the Railway Maga- 
zine, for Nov. 1836 and Oct. 1837, 
it appears that, in 1836, railway bills 
to the number of thirty-five passed the 
legislature ; of which five were merely 
for alterations in old lines, and thirty 
for new ones, whose united length is 994 
miles, and estimated cost 17,595,000/., 
about 15,700/. per mile. Of these the 
Eastern Counties, the Dundee and Ar- 
broath, and the Sheffield and Rotherham 
lines, established the best traffic cases ; 
the first shewing a clear profit of 234 
per cent, the second of 20 per cent, 
and the third of 18} per cent; while 
the rest average about 13 per cent. 

To shew, however, the height to 
which the railroad fever rose in 1837, 
it is only necessary to state, that in 
that single year notices were given 
for one hundred and eighteen intended 
applications for railway bills; that 
of these, seventy-nine were actually 
introduced ; of which forty-two were 
passed, and the rest either withdrawn 
from the want of funds, or re- 
jected, we presume, for their excess 
of folly. Of the forty-two which re- 
ceived the royal assent, only four- 
teen were for new lines, whose ag- 
gregate length is 471 miles, and esti- 
mated cost 6,861,285/., or 14,566/. 
per mile ; the expense of working them, 
about 45 per cent of the gross revenue, 
amounting to 1,575,802/., of which 
923,078/. is to be obtained from pas- 
sengers, and the rest from goods; and 
though the profit will be on an average 
10% per cent, yet the Sheffield and 
Manchester will yield 184 per cent, 
and the Dublin and Kilkenny, 14} per 
cent. 

To the preceding accounts, obtained 
from the communications of Mr. Thomp- 
son to the Railway Magazine, we will 
subjoin one furnished by Mr. Whishaw ; 
and which, as it differs from Mr. Thomp- 
son’s, we will give'in the author’s own 
words : 


The number of proposed railways, 
including diversions, extensions, and 
branches, in England and Wales, for 
which plans were lodged in the Private 
Bill Office, is seventy-five, of which only 
forty-eight are under the consideration of 
parliament, These amount, in length, to 
1233 miles; and are estimated to cost 
19,352,7261., or 15,6951. per mile. The 
whole length of the tunnelling is 25 
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miles; and the number of bridges, ex- 
clusive of viaducts and culverts, 2825, 
or nearly 24 per mile. The weight of 
iron required for the rails is 193,500 
tons ; and of stone for the blocks, 
2,675,000 tons. The area of land re- 
quired to be destroyed is 15,000 acres ; 
and of felt to be manufactured, 130 acres. 
The railways, if carried into execution, 
would employ at least 5000 men and 
15,000 horses, for three years, for the 
earth-work alone.” 


With regard to the railways aban- 
doned in 1837, but which, we suppose, 
will be brought forward again as soon 
as there is a greater abundance of ca- 
pital and less of brains in the country, 
Mr. Whishaw says, “ they were twenty- 
seven, that would have extended 
through 794 miles, with a length of 
tunnelling 8} miles, and with 1595 
bridges, or about 2 per mile.” 

In proof of the assertion that the 
wish is father to the thought, and how 
readily anticipated profits, no matter 
how extravagant, are identified with 
real, we will refer to the case of a 
shareholder of the Sheffield and Man- 
chester Railway, who calculates upon 
80 per cent as the eventual return for 
his investment in a concern, which 
some persons had declared as likely to 
pay next to nothing. His letter, as 
given in the Railway Magazine, is so 
rich a specimen of self-delusion, that 
we cannot refrain from presenting it in 
the writer’s own words : 


‘* My attention has been directed to 
the opposition made to the Sheffield and 
Manchester Railway. I think the indi- 
viduals alluded to are mistaken in their 
calculations, It appears to me that, in 
the present infantine stage of railway 
existence, the safest method of reasoning 
with respect to the profits is by analogy. 
We will therefore suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that the cost of formation 
of the Liverpool and Manchester line 
are the same in proportion to their length 
—say, for the former 700,000/., and for 
the latter 1,000,000. Now, it is evident 
from the returns, that if the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway carried the 
whole of the passengers, merchandise, 
and coal, which pass between the two 
termini, as the Sheffield and Manchester 
must do, the annual receipts at the pre- 
sent time would be as follows,— that 
is to say, passengers, 140,000/.; mer- 
chandise and coal, 90,000/. But the 
water conveyances take three-fourths of 
the whole. Hence 90,000 x 4 = 360,000 
what the produce of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway would he at its pre- 
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sent charges, supposing it carried the 
whole of the merchandise and coals. But 
it is likewise evident that the charges on 
the Sheffield and Manchester will be just 
double, in proportion to its length, what 
they are on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, owing to there being no canal com. 
petition ; therefore360,000 x 2=720,000 
the produce of merchandise and coals, 
supposing the whole to pass by railroad 
at the price that will be charged on the 
Sheffield and Manchester line ; and this, 
added to 140,000/, from passengers, will 
produce 860,000/. Now, it is likewise 
true that, if the charges for merchandise 
and coal were double the present price, 
the expenses would be little more than 
one-third of the whole — say 300,0001. ; 
which would leave a balance of 80 per 
cent per annum.” 


But, as if astounded at his own cal- 
culations of such enormous profits, the 
shareholder proceeds to say : 


«It may be fairly conceded that, when 
the Sheffield and Manchester line is well 
established, one-fourth, at least, of the 
passengers, merchandise, and coal, in 
proportion to its length, will pass be- 
tween the two termini, which now pass 
between Liverpoo! and Manchester ; and 
if this be admitted, and the cost of forma- 
tion does not exceed one million, then is 
it clearly proved that the profit to the 
shareholders will be 201, per cent per 
annum.” 


Upon this letter Mr. Herepath ob- 
serves, with great nazveté, that, “ even 
if a profit of 80 per cent were probable, 
it would be unwise to say so. The 
world would pronounce it one of the 
ranting extravagances of the day. To 
our sobered reason, a profit of 10 or 
15 per cent suits much better.” Of 
this fact the concocters of railroads 
seem perfectly aware. Hence, in all 
the estimates of profit made by the 
applicants for railways during the last 
session of parliament, they, who know 
how to gauge, at one and the same time, 
the depth of John Bull’s pocket and 
the shallowness of his skull, have taken 
especial care to keep within the pre- 


* See Tables at the end of the article. 
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scribed bounds of 15 per cent profit; 
but are content with some 10 per cent, 

Such are the estimates of persons, 
who are either stupid enough to de- 
ceive themselves, or, what is more 
likely, clever enough to bamboozle 
others. Colonel Mudge, however, who 
states that he is not, nor, till the rail- 
way system is based upon a better 
foundation, ever will be a shareholder, 
has expressed a belief, in common with 
others competent to decide impartially, 
that the chief part of those now in pro- 
gress will be, with reference to the ori- 
ginal capital, in the condition of the 
Thames Tunnel, long before a moderate 
proportion of the work is finished, 
To prove his point, he has drawn up 
four tables,* of which we have conso- 
lidated two into one. In Table I. is 
given, 1. The capital; 2. The esti- 
mated cost; 3. The estimated annual 
receipts ; 4. The estimated annual ex- 
penses; 5. The estimated profit per 
cent; 6. The ratio of receipts to ex- 
penses. Of these, the last alone is due 
to Colonel Mudge: the rest are copied 
from the documents furnished by the 
companies themselves. In Table II. 
are given the expenses, not as cal- 
culated by the companies, but by the 
colonel himself; who has taken, as a 
basis, the ratio of the receipts and ex- 
penses obtained from the accounts of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
during a period of five years. 

From these accounts, it will be 
seen that the ratio of annual receipts 
to annual expenses, on the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, is as 1,5 to 1, in 
an average of five years; and, by ap- 
plying this ratio as a test to other rail- 
ways, Colonel Mudge finds that the 
rate of expenses to receipts has been 
taken extravagantly low; and hence 
the rate of profit has been exaggerated 
as preposterously, in some cases even 
as far as cent per cent. And though it 
may be conceded that, in consequence 
of the infancy of railroad science, the 
Manchester and Liverpool line cost + 
more than it would do now, yet, on the 


+ Amongst the different plans proposed by engineers to diminish the annual ex- 


penses, is the substitution of stationary engines for locomotives. 


It has been calcu- 


lated that there would be a saving of 12,000/. in the London and Blackwall line, 


by the adoption of the stationary, instead of a locomotive. 


So, too, on the Great 


Western Railway, it is intended to bave seven-feet wheels, instead of the ordinary 
four-feet. But Colonel Mudge observes, very correctly, that what is gained one way 


will be lost another. 
profession could have suggested. 


What the engineers should have done, any man not in the 
But as “‘ Common Sense,” 
Exposure of the Costly Fallacies of Railroad Engineering, says truly, ‘ The engineers, 


the author of the 
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other hand, the receipts have been in- 
creased more than other lines can have 
any reason to expect, from the peculiar 
circumstances and relative position of 
those twin marts of commerce, in re- 
gard to their large population, and the 
quantity of traffic carried on between 
them and America—the country from 
which Liverpool imports the raw cotton, 
and to which it exports the same article, 
after it has been sent to Manchester 
and its neighbourhood to be worked 
up, and received back again in its 
manufactured state. 

Since, then, one party anticipates 
complete success, while another as 
complete a failure, it must be left for 
our children to decide the accuracy of 
the respective prophecies; and, at the 
same time, they will be able to settle 
a dispute that took place at the last 
meeting of the British and Scientific 
Association, respecting the internal 
temperature of the earth; for, after 
Mr. Henwood had stated that he had 
examined the temperature of various 
mines in Cornwall, and that he inva- 
riably found the temperature of granite 
to be 13° 9’ colder than slate of the 
same depth, but that, as the depth in- 
creased, granite cooled slower than 
slate, an unknown gentleman from 
Cornwall got up, much to the annoy- 
ance of all, who had listened to Mr. 
Henwood as Adam did to the angel in 
Paradise, or Desdemona to her black 
boy, Othello, “ as if increase of ap- 
petite would grow on what it fed,” 
granite or slate, it mattered not, and 
roared out, “ while unextinguished 
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laughter shook the skies,” that he 
had made experiments in different 
Cornish mines, which went to prove 
the very reverse of what Mr. Henwood 
had asserted. 

For thus dwelling at such length on 
that part of the subject, which is stu- 
diously kept out of sight by the inter- 
ested advocates of railroads — we mean 
the little probability of great eventual 
profit—we have no desire, even if we 
had the power, to check the march of 
improvement. Our only object is to 
put those who have no superfluous 
money to speculate with on their 
guard ;* and the more so, when we 
find it stated, in a leading periodical, 
that “ the country where the railroad 
system shall be first extensively esta- 
blished will have gained a start over 
all others, whether we look to agri- 
culture, manufactures, or commerce, 
which we venture to pronounce is 
beyond the means of human calcula- 
tion; and we hail with unspeakable 
delight the occurrence of the first de- 
monstration of its practicability, at a 
moment when the national energy has 
so much need ofa stimulus, owing to 
the depressed condition of industry in 
all its branches.” Such was the lan- 
guage of the Quarterly Review (No.84). 
But is there no paralysis of trade at the 
present moment,t which all the appli- 
ances, and means to boot, of railroad 
activity have been unable to prevent, 
and cannot cure? Besides, is there 
nothing in the future prospects of Ame- 
rica to excite alarm ?—that country 
from which we import the raw material 





as a body, would of course be adverse to any proposition not emanating from one of 
the craft.” And, in illustration of his assertion, he tells the following story : “ An 
inventor (not the writer) had discovered a plan, which he patented, for diminishing 
the friction and risk attendant on railway carriages. Full of hope, he laid his plan 
before some railroad engineers. They would not deign to look atit. At length, by 
the exertions of his friends, an engineer of the greatest eminence was induced to 
examine it. The inventor did not press for an opinion on the merits of his plan, but 
merely requested the engineer to point out its defects ; when, to bis astonishment, he 
heard only, ‘ All I can say, sir, is, that if you are right, we, the engineers, are all 
wrong.’’”” And so it will be found in the long run; for they have all exerted their 
energies to draw a mouse up a mountain, by an engine of some, we do not know how 
maany, ass-power. 7 

* Even the Right Hon. Mr. Poulet Thompson, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and the pet of the political economists, in that mass of mediocre talent with 
which the House of Commons is filled, thinks it desirable that railway speculators 
should have every impediment thrown in their way ; for which he is soundly rated 
in the Railway Times of February 17, and bidden to bear in mind that, “ in attempting 
to check speculation, he is inflicting a blow upon the enterprise of the country, that 
will not end with the temporary obstruction of railways.” 

+ Within a week after this was written, we saw, in a weekly paper, for 
April 15, that the manufacturers were turning off hands, or working short time, such 
was the stagnation in the market; and this at the very period of the year when the 
whole hive of industry in the North ought to be as busy as bees, and as merry as 
larks, Even now, the spinners of Preston are complaining of the little demand for yarns, 
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of our staple manufacture, and to which 
we export the produce of our Moloch 
machines ; but from which we shall be 
wholly excluded, as soon as the cot- 
ton-growers of the South shall be able 
to carry on a home trade with the 
cotton and other manufacturers of the 
North and West, by means of railroads, 
that are intersecting daily the country 
in every direction ; and when the coal 
districts of the interior shall see fac- 
tories springing up with a greater ra- 
pidity than they have done in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire; and when the 
producer and consumer of different ar- 
ticles shall be brought into contact, 
without the necessity of crossing the 
Atlantic to obtain the cottons of Man- 
chester, the cutlery of Sheffield, the 
crockery of Derby, the hardware of 
Birmingham, the silks of Macclesfield, 
the lace of Coventry, the cloth of Leeds, 
and the hose of Leicester. What, too, will 
be our prospects on the Continent, where 
we have enabled the nations of Europe 
to make steam-engines with our iron, 
and to work them with our coal, until 
they can open their own mines of both 
materials ?*— when, by the aid of rail- 
roads, which we have taught them to 
construct at a third of the price we 
can ourselves, they shall carry on an 
intercourse through the whole of neigh- 
bouring countries, and bring the Baltic, 
the German Ocean, the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, and the Black Sea, 
within a few days’ distance of each 
other, and thus, nullifying the value of 
our insular position, compel our ships 
to rot in port; while their steam-boats 
will not only carry heavy goods up and 
down the larger rivers, hitherto, com- 
paratively speaking, useless to the in- 
habitants on either bank, but even bring 
to our doors, from countries where la- 
bour is cheaper, and materials are more 
plentiful, the produce of lands hitherto 
untilled, and of beds of ore hitherto un- 
touched. That a revolution will be ef- 
fected in commerce, eventually to the 
disadvantage of England, Mr. Fairbairn, 
who actually believes that the millen- 
nium of universal peace is approaching 
at a railroad pace, has the wit to see, 
and the honesty to confess ; although, 
like the noble lord, whose psychological 
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dreams have been the ridicule of all 
philosophical thinkers, Mr. Fairbairn 
stili fancies that, should England not 
remain the Colossus of Roads, the dif- 
fusion of wealth will be more universal, 
and the means of acquiring the bless- 
ings of existence equalised all over the 
world, even in the sands of Africa, and 
on the snows of the Cordilleras; but not, 
we are sure, to hapless England, whose 
only means of paying for foreign articles 
will be eventually the tin which first 
attracted the Pheenician merchants to 
her shores, when the Cornish miners, 
as poor O’Brien thought, were initiated 
into the mysteries that lie concealed in 
the round towers of Ireland ; and which 
may still be discovered in the well- 
known lines — 


“* By the Celtic Tre, Pol, Pen, 
You may know the Cornishmen.” 


‘* Few people,” says the most recent 
writer on the subject of railroads, “ are 
aware of the extent to which this system 
is and will shortly be carried through the 
whole of the country. A railway com- 
munication is now complete between 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester; 
and in another year London and Lancas- 
ter will be united. There will then re- 
main only 60 miles to Carlisle, for which 
two rival companies are in contempla- 
tion. In two years, the line will be 
open from London to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, during the whole of which no in- 
cline will exceed 16 feet per mile. A 
railway communication is also in progress 
from Birmingham to Gloucester, Bristol, 
and Exeter. There will then be a direct 
line from Newcastle to Exeter. These 
are the principal railways running north 
and south. Towards the south coast 
there are the London and Dover, the 
London and Brighton, the London and 
Southampton. Towards the east there 
is in contemplation, and partly in pro- 
gress, the line to Yarmouth, by Nor- 
wich, with a branch to Cambridge, which 
will be probably continued to York. 
There are, also, three communications, in 
progress, across the island; one from 
Maryport, in Cumberland, through Car- 
lisle and Newcastle, to Sunderland; an- 
other from Liverpool, through Man- 
chester, Rochdale, and Leeds, to Hull; 
and another from Bristol to London, and 
which will be continued, probably, to 
Harwich. In Scotland, the system has 





* The Railway Times, Feb. 24, 1838, states that a company is at present forming 
in Holland for the manufacture of machines, and thus to dispense with the purchase 
of such articles from England. The Steam Navigation Society have a steam-engine 
manufactory at Feyenoord, near Rotterdam, where many hundred workmen are em- 
ployed, and a great number of steam-engines are in the course of manufacture. 
So, too, the government of Brunswick intends to erect a machine manufactory, 


chiefly for the construction of locomgtives, at Zorge, in the Hartz mountains. 
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received a temporary check, from the re- 
fusal ofthe legislature to unite the Clyde 
with the Forth, by arailway from Green- 
ock to Dunbar, through Glasgow and 
Edinburgh ; although a bill has been 
passed for a railway from Greenock to 
Glasgow, and from Glasgow to Ayr. 
Still less has been done in Ireland. Two 
acts have, however, been granted,—one 
for a railroad from Dublin to Drogheda, 
which will form a part of the line to Bel- 
fast,—and another from Dublin to Ar- 
magh, a portion of which is in the course 
of execution. Within three years, 1500 
miles of railway will in all probability be 
finished in England alone, at the cost of 
30,000,000/., engines included.” 


But what, we ask, will be the return 
forall this outlay? Will one shilling go 
further than it does now? And if it does, 
will not the value of labour, first bodily, 
and then intellectual, be diminished in 
the same ratio? and will not those who 
have only their labour to sell be com- 
pelled to work just as hard as they now 
do to keep body and soul together? 

By a map lately published by Pous- 
sin, of the American railroads, it ap- 
pears that there is now made, and 
making, a continued length of railway, 
with a few steam-boat interruptions, 
from Portland, in New England, lat. 
40°, to Pensacola, West Florida, Gulf 
of Mexico, lat 30° 30’; which is calcu- 
lated will be about 1300 miles, to say 
nothing of the numberless branches 
from it of one, two, or three hundred 
miles, together with numerous shorter 
lines scattered over the country, chiefly 
from inland places, to the rivers and 
lakes. For the knowledge of this fact 
we are indebted to the Railway Maga- 
zine, where is likewise to be found, in 
the Number for October 1837, a table 
of the railroads made, in progress, and 
projected, in America. Of the first 
class, the length is 1235 miles, and 
cost 33,458,132 dollars ; ofthe second, 
the length is 4900 miles, and cost 
92,914,000 dollars; and of the third, 
the length is 13,131 miles, and cost 
371,092,638 dollars. As the account 
does not enter into details, we are un- 
able to state whether they do or do not 
contain the following, which are pro- 
jected, and of which we know but 
from the Railway Magazine. 

From Quebec to St. Andrews, 250 
miles; estimated expense of 16,000 
dollars per mile. The navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence will be thus avoided. 
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Montreal to New York, 384 miles ; 
time, 27} hours; fare, 8 dollars. By 
some improvements, the time might be 
shortened to 20 hours. 

From Boston to Washington, 470 
miles, to be accomplished in 44 hours. 
The only link which now remains to be 
supplied in the chain of railroad com- 
munication is the distance between New 
York and Philadelphia. When this is 
completed, these two cities will be with- 
in a five hours’ ride of each other, and 
the distance from New York to Wash- 
ington will be reduced to 13 hours. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
one of the great coal districts of Ame- 
rica, 392 miles ; of which a portion is 
done by steam-boats. By this com- 
munication, the people to the west of 
the Alleghany range of mountains will 
be benefited not alittle. At present, 
they are supplied with oysters from 
Baltimore. But the competition on 
the part of the Philadelphians for a 
share in so valuable a traffic, will, 
doubtless, bring down the price of that 
delicious fish, which is now, at Cincin- 
nati, double of what it is at New York. 

From Brunswick, on the coast of 
Georgia, to the Apalichicola river, in 
Florida, the communication is likewise 
partly by steam-boats, and partly by 
railroad; and thus 13,000 miles of 
dangerous navigation round Cape Flo- 
rida will be dispensed with. 

From Charlestown, in South Caro- 
lina, to Cincinnati, Ohio, 715 miles. 

Lastly, with the view of uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific, two routes are in 
contemplation. One which extendsfrom 
the river St. Jean de Nicaragua to the 
lake of the same name, 130 miles along 
the course of the river; then across the 
lake, to the town of Nicaragua, 97 
miles; from thence to Bonette, in the 
gulf of Popaya, 16 miles: in all, 243 
miles. The other route, which, if ac- 
complished, will be the only road 
hereafter to China, the South Sea 
Islands, and Australia, is by steam, up 
the river Chagris, and from thence, by 
railroad, to Panama; so that the com- 
munication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific will be an affair of only 14 
hours. ‘The last line has been granted 
to Mr. C. Biddle, on condition of 
keeping the communication always 
open ; should he fail, the monopoly is 
to be forfeited. 

We cannot close this brief account* 





* For, according to E. P., in his ‘‘ Essay to shew the Advantages,” &e., p. 25, 
* the gigantic republic has already completed 50 railroads, and has three times that 
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of American railroads without regret- 
ting our inability to meet with copies 
of the American Railroad Journal for 
the years 1835-8, none of which are 
to be had at Mr. Rich’s, the American 
bookseller, in Red Lion Square; or, 
what is a disgrace to the nation, even 
in the British Museum. We are 
therefore doubly pleased to meet with 
some stray information upon the sub- 
ject in the Railway Times for Jan. 20, 
1838, furnished by a railway traveller ; 
who, it seems, actually ascended with 
the engine, George Washington, and 
saw it accomplish the feat ;* which 
Mr. Herapath doubted, as we remarked 
in our April Number. The railway tra- 
veller gives the following account of 
the exploit :— 


*« The best engine of native manufac- 
ture is the George Washington. It has 
six wheels ; the two driving, of 4 feet di- 
ameter. The diameter of cylinders, 10} 
inches; length of stroke, 17§ inches. 
Boilers horizontal ; number of tubes, 78, 
each 7 feet long, and 2-inch outside di- 
ameter, ‘Total weight, 14,930lbs. As- 
scended with this engine on the Phila- 
delphia and Columbia road, the incline 
next to Philadelphia (2800, rising 165), 
when it had in its train a load of upwards 
of 31,000lbs., and performed the dis- 
tance in 2’ 24”, Pressure in the boiler, 
about 80lbs. to the square inch, Good 
work that. They have another capital 
engine of their own make, the Washing- 
ton County Farmer, which I was after- 
wards told, at Baltimore, had done the 
same thing within three minutes. This 
last is stated to weigh about 18,500 lbs. 
The load drawn by the George Washing- 
ton included fuel and water,—real and 
effective power, therefore, not much.” 


From the notes of the same writer 
we learn, that the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway has been opened for 82 miles ; 
that it ascends to Parr’s ridge, 817 feet 
above the level of high-water mark at 
Baltimore; that one of its gradients 
rises 253 feet per mile, equal to 1 in 
21, worked by horse power ; that it has 
a constant succession of sharp curves, 


number in progress, and in contemplation.” 
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varying from 400 to 700 feet radius; 
that all the engines are built at the 
company’s factories, and are equal to 
the best English; that the boilers are 
central, and the fuel anthracite; that 
the expense of working is 45 per cent 
of the gross receipts; and that as the 
fares are ruinously low, being only 3 
cents for persons, and 4} cents for 
goods, it pays the worst of any rail- 
road. The Baltimore and Washing- 
ton is a branch of the preceding ; its 
length, 40 miles; the time, 2 hours; 
fares, 6 cents for passengers, and 4 for 
goods; expense of working, only 15 
per cent, because persons, not goods, 
are chiefly carried. Upon one occasion, 
the president’s message was to be de- 
livered 40 miles off, within 40 minutes ; 
and so it would have been, had not the 
stoker been alarmed at the rate ofa 
mile a minute, and put out the fire, 
The message has, however, been ac- 
tually delivered within an hour after its 
delivery in the house. 

Such are the rapid strides that Ame- 
rica is taking in the road of commerce 
by means of internal communication ; 
and she only requires a return to paper- 
money to enable her to accomplish all 
her gigantic projects with the rapidity 
of a change of scene in a pantomime. 
Harlequin’s wand in trade is a paper 
kite. Those can fly the highest, that 
can dispense with the aid of a retard- 
ing tail in the shape of a bit of bul- 
lion. To this fact Mr. Biddle, the 
Rothschild of his own country, is wide 
awake ; and though the loco-focos of de- 
mocracy may rail till they are hoarse, and 
even with the president, Van Buren, at 
their head, who wants the nerve of Ge- 
neral Jackson, the pupil of Cobbett, en- 
deavour to kill the rag-snake, they will 
only scotch it; and unless a mightier 
mind than that of Mr. Spring Rice shall 
arise in the person of a chancellor of 
the exchequer, to prevent the blowing 
up of the bullion bubble, England 
must, ere long, witness a return to pa- 
per, and thus release the 2/. notes, 


The same writer adds, in his postscript, 





p- 42, that he “ understands there is a railway constructing in the state of New 
York 400 miles long, from Lake Erie to Newburg, on the west bank of Hudson’s 


>? 


river, and with the view of bringing to New York the products of the north-west, 
which have been hitherto conveyed to Pennsylvania.” 

* For an account of similar prodigies performed by American locomotives, we 
refer the reader to the American Railroad Journal for August 1834, and especially 
to the Railway Magasine for July 1837, where it will be seen that Jonathan does not 
hesitate to miscalculate a sum, and to put down 522,906 instead of 462,906lbs., and 
261 tons for 216%, in order to astonish the natives of this country, little dreaming 
that we have many Joe Humes, who, if they can do nothing else, can at least sum up 


the tottle of the whole. 
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which are now in the coffers of the 
Bank, and where they have been for 
the last eighteen months, ready to be 
issued at a moment’s notice. Already 
the Americans boast that they will 
bleed pretty freely the old lady in 
Threadneedle Street, to cure her of her 
plethora of ten millions of bullion ; 
and when they shall have taken away 
about six millions for their cotton, and 
two millions for their tobacco, the 
Bank directors will demand, in a voice 
of thunder, what a borrowing chan- 
cellor of the exchequer dare not deny 
—a return to the rags of 1797. It re- 
quires, then, no ghost to tell us, that, 
in a very few years, the country that 
was the child of England, and who, 
when it came to manhood, not only 
left its parent, but fought with and took 
the conceit out of her, will become po- 
litically, what the Andes are geogra- 
phically—the giant of the western 
star ; and then will this country, which, 
like Saturn, wished to make a meal of 
its offspring, be treated as the unnatu- 
ral parent was by its too powerful son ; 
while, as regards the continent of Eu- 
rope, for whom we have fought and 
bled both in person and purse, the 
finger of scorn will point to the 


“ Toto penitus divisos orbe Britannos ;” 


when the railway system, which is now 
as the grain of mustard seed, shall have 
sprung up into a goodly tree, and, like 
the vine seen in the dream of Darius, 
be found to cast its shadow over the 
whole continent of Europe. 

Already, railways are made, in pro- 
gress, or projected in Austria, Bavaria, 
Belgium, France, Holland, Prussia, 
Russia, Saxony, and Switzerland ; nay, 
even the classic soil of Italy is to be 
the counterpart of the old Roman 
road, used, not as formerly, for purposes 
of conquest, but of commerce ; al- 
though it is evident to any one not of 
the Brougham-school* of short-sighted 
politicians, that railroads will be the 
high road of a despotism, more galling 
than any the world has yet seen. For 
should a mob presume, like the Poles, 
to kick up a row in any Warsaw, sol- 
diers will be brought to the spot with 
the velocity of a cannon-ball ; and fu- 
ture Papineaus will feel, with Othello, 





* In this respect, however, the school has been more than usually acute. 
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that “ their occupation’s gone.” Had 
railways existed in the early part of the 
French revolution, they would have 
done for the Allies what the frost did 
for the French in the case of Holland 
—enable the invader to conquer a 
country in a day, whose dykes and 
dams had declared it to be invincible ; 
while the Duke of Brunswick, and not 
of Wellington, would have entered 
Paris to the tune of Handel’s march in 
Judas Maccabeus,— 


‘* See the conquering hero comes ;” 
or the more lively French air of, 
‘* Malbrook s’en va’t a guerre.” 


Of this fact the sovereigns of Europe 
are perfectly aware ; and hence we can 
understand why the king of Prussia, 
who had at first refused his consent to 
a railroad from Cologne to the Belgian 
frontier, afterwards permitted it. For 
he was told that, if Paris were con- 
nected. with Brussels by a railroad, 
and Brussels with Verviers, the jour- 
ney from Paris to Verviers would be 
performed in 20 hours ; and that France 
wanted only some open wagons built 
at Paris to be able to convey, in 24 
hours, a large military force, with all its 
matériel, from that place to the Prussian 
frontier. * Would it not be desirable,” 
says the Algemeine Zeitung, “ for Prus- 
sia to be able to perform similar won- 
ders from Magdeburg to Eufren? It 
must come to this. There are times 
when a state cannot, without danger, 
remain behind hand in such things ; 
least of all Prussia behind its powerful 
neighbours.” Equally politic has been 
the conduct of the other crowned 
heads, who have graciously permitted 
their loyal and loving subjects to forge 
chains for themselves, which will not 
be the less binding although they are 
made of gold. 

With regard to the different lines of 
railroads that actually exist, are in state 
of completion, or merely in contem- 
plation, we cannot do better than refer 
the reader to the columns of the Rai/- 
way Times, where they will find men- 
tion made: of the Austrian railways, in 
pp. 18, 31; of the Bavarian, in pp. 
18, 19, 31, 72; ofthe Belgian, in pp. 
29, 30, 86; of the French, in pp. 17, 





“ The 


Finger-post” of his lordship had long since pointed to the fact, that if railroads had 
existed before the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon would have arrived at Brussels 
before the first set of the Lancer quadrilles had commenced at the ball, so beautifully 


described by Byron, 
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63, 71, 86, 101; of the Dutch, in 
P 31; of the Italian, in p. 140; ofthe 

russian, in p. 86; of the Russian, in 
p- 72; of those in Saxony, in p.137; and 
of those in Switzerland, in p. 72 ; while 
the index tothe Railway Magazine will 
enable all who are curious upon the 
subject to pick up further information. 
It is enough for us to select a few 
facts in confirmation of our previous 
views, touching the advantages which 
the Continent will have over England 
by the adoption of the railway system. 
In consequence of the greater flatness 
of the country, or, where the country 
rises, the more gentle inclination of the 
slope,—the less price of land,* labour, 
and materials,—and the non-competi- 
tion of water-carriage,-—the railroads 
are made not only at a cheaperrate, but 
meet with a more ready support. Thus 
we find that 40 miles of the Prague and 
Pilzen have cost only 75,000/.,—a sum 
that would be swallowed up by only five 
miles in England, Then, as regards 
the shares, although 3,000,000 dollars 
were required for the Magdeburg and 
Leipsic railroad, the whole subscrip- 
tion was filled up in two days. So in 
the case of the Strasburg and Basle 
line; although the sum required was 
25,000,000 florins, subscriptions were 
tendered for 60,000,000. In like man- 
ner, the subscriptions for the 1000 
shares in the Rhenish Railroad Com- 
pany amounted ina few days to 629,000 
francs. 

Such, then, is the past history, pre- 
sent state, and future prospects of the 
railroad system ; and we leave it to the 
consideration of any disinterested per- 
son to decide, whether the march-of-in- 
tellect era has any reason to boast of its 
power to see further through a millstone 
than our abused forefathers could do. 

We cannot, however, conclude the 
subject without taking the opportunity 
of supplying an omission or two in our 
Number for April, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Whishaw’s work, that did 
not fall under our notice till the whole 
of that article was actually in type, in 
October last. 
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In the very useful glossary of tech- 
nical terms which Mr. Whishaw has 
appended to his work, we meet with 
the following facts, rather interesting to 
the unscientific reader, and not com- 
monly to be met with. 

Under the article Bett, we are told 
that many of the engines on the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway were fur- 
nished with a bell, which the engineer 
rang to give various signals ; but that 
it is now superseded by the steam- 
whistle, which can be heard at a great 
distance. 

With regard to bridges, to diminish 
the expense of erecting stone or brick 
ones, recourse has been had to cast- 
iron; but the objection to this plan is 
the difficulty of making water-tight 
joints. The difficulty might, however, 
be obviated by using a coating of ce- 
ment over the iron, and under the mac- 
adamised granite of the road. 

To prevent the inconvenience arising 
from the flakes of heated coals or cin- 
ders escaping from the chimneys, cowls 
made of strong wire gauze were adopted 
for a little time on the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway, but with such little 
effect, that they are now disused. Why 
not make the open carriages like bird- 
cages, with invisible wire-gauze ? There 
would be plenty of air, if the cars were 
not too crowded. It is, however, 
quite impossible to prevent the smoke 
from blowing upon the passengers, 
unless we adopt the principle of mak- 
ing the engine consume its own smoke. 

We stated in our last Number, that 
the American plan of surmounting the 
difficulty arising from the curves of the 
road, by making the tires of the wheels 
and the rails themselves slightly conical, 
was not generally known in this coun- 
try. Mr. Whishaw, however, tells us 
that it is universally adopted in all 
new lines ; and, further, that not only 
is the superiority of wrought iron over 
cast firmly established, but that the 
former undergo the process of rolling, 
and are cut into lengths of 15 feet, and 
weigh about 75lb., and not as before, 
only 50. 





* On this subject, we will extract the information furnished by a foreign corre- 


spondent of the Railway Times, March 31, 1838. 


“In Germany, the compensation 


to a land owner does not leave, as in England, room for extortion. The law compels 


the party to receive only a fair price. 


/ When the railway is granted by the govern- 
ment, a schedule is made, stating the maximum which the owners are to be paid. If 


the property were worth little previous to the railway being thought of, and the 
company tender a small sum, which is refused, two arbitrators decide the question, 
from which there is no appeal,—each party bearing half the expense of the arbi- 
tration. No compensation is allowed for the line passing close to a dwelling-house, 


— it being considered an advantage to. have a house near the railway.” 
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In uniting the iron chain to the stone _tion of Civil Engineers, copied into the 
block on which it rests, we forgot to Railway Magazine, vol. iii. p- 442. It 
state that felt is now used, cut into _ is called by the American engineers the 
square pieces, and placed between the _ inverted I, (T) rail, and is now in ge- 
iron and stone. neral use in that country, as it avoids 

The last novelty in the construction the trouble and expense to which rail- 
of rails is that of which an account is ways are liable, when the rails are 
given in the proceedings of the Institu- placed on chairs, and fastened with 
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TABLE I. 
Railway Bills for New Lines passed Session 1836. 





Estimated | Estimated 
Bills passed Session Capital. Estimated Annual Annual 
1836. Cost. Revenue. | Expenses. 


Estim. | Ratio of 
Profit | Receiptsto 
Poon Expenses. 

















| £: fi £1 &£ 
| Aylesbury....se+s 50,000 45,242 6,728 3,000 73 12 
| Birmingham, Bris- ; ; ae 
tol, and Thames 150,000 93,488 18,897 5,400 9 3 
Birmingham, Derby 
and Stonebr idge 
Birmingham and 
Gloucester i 
Bristol and Exeter. 


‘ 
Cheltenham : 


630,000 630,000 | 80,513 | 26,838 8} |3 —1 


950,000 | 889,703 | 155,854 | 52,000 | 11 |3-9—1 
1,500,000 | 1,330,670 | 259,311 | 86,437 | 113 |3 —1 





3 9 1 - 
Great Western 750,000 | 743,000 | 117,429 | 39,143 | 10} | 3 1 
— PierJune-t) Go 900 | 60,000 | 7,900} 2000] 10 |3-9—1 
Gateshead and Dur- | 
ham(GreatNorth?| 1,000,000 | 659,851 | 82,545 | 36,642 6} | 9 —141 
of England).. 
Hull and Selby.. 400,000 | 384,636 | 64,310 | 96,347 | 93 |o4—14 
| Leeds and Derby 1,500,000 | 1,500,000 | 317,608 | 158,804 | 103 |2 —1 


(North Midland) 1 
London and Blak. : es " 
wall (Commer. ) 600,000 | 600,000 | 83,564 | 27,855 | 94 |3 —1 
London and Cam- 
bridge( Northern 
and Eastern) . 
London and Dover 
(South-Eastern). 
London and Nor- 
wich (Eastern 
Counties)...... 
LondonGrandJunc- 
ME iavencaas 





1,200,000 | 1,200,000 | 290,702 | 116,280 | 14} 
1,400,000 | 1,334,649 | 350,587 | 175,293 | 12} 
1,500,000 | 1,500,000 | 502,909 |150,000 | 233 


600,000 | 600,000 | 113,559 | 40,000 | 12} 


—— - and} 1,300,000 | 1,300,000 | 228,963 |114,481 | 8% 
ss yas « and} 300,000 286,000 | 44,529 8,000 | 12 
Midland Counties.. | 1,000,000 | 997,180 | 179,420 | 75,000 | 103 
—— Besta 120,000 | 106,152 | 23,023} 9,109 | 124 
oa es 50,000 30,000 | 6,653 | 1,500 | 17 
S 

— - ; 100,000 90,000 | 37,252 | 18,626 | 183 
Thames Haven 


| 
Railway & Dock | 430,000 | 450,000 | 122,039 | 40,679 | 18 
| 
he | 165,000 | 141,543] 13,158} 4,600] 5 
York and ns 


ee Ripenps 370,000 370,000 | 83,538 | 33,415 | 133 
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keys. The material used need not be 
of the first quality. Good and sound 
rails can be made of ? Welsh iron, No. 
2, and 3 of No. 3, employing the better 
quality for the head and bottom, and 
No. 2 for the stem of the rail, so rolled 
that the lamine of the iron lie hori- 
zontally throughout. The German en- 
gineer, Hermann Koehler, who made 
the communication to the Society, 
speaks in high terms of the improve- 
ment, especially if the rail be laid in a 
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continuous line of stone or wooden 
sleepers, at a small distance apart. 

We cannot close this article without 
stating that we have designedly given 
our authorities, through the fear of its 
being said that we have trusted to our 
imagination for facts, and to our me- 
mory for inferences. It would have 
been far easier to have acted the part 
of a plagiarist ; but it would have been 
a dirty trick, and, therefore, unworthy of 
ReEGIna. 


TABLE IL 
Supposed Profits of the Railways passed Session 1835-6, 
Calculating the Expenses in the same ratio to the estimated Receipts as on the 


Liverpool and Manchester Line, the latter derived from an average of five years, 
viz. from the 30th June, 1851, to the 30th June, 1836. 
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Railway Bills (England), Annual | Annual Profit | 
Passed. nied 1835-36, | Capital. Receipts. Expenses. Profit, jper cent.| 
ae a _— mend 
£. £. £: £. | 
Aylesbury ......00- eoeesee | 50,000 6,728 4,205 2,523 5 
Birmingham, Bristol, & Thames | 150,000 | 18,897 | 11,810 | 7,087 43 
—* Derby, & at | 630,000 | 80,513 | 50,320 | 50,293 | 43 
~ eer csephans eae sl 
| Birmingham and Gloucester .. | 950,000 | 155,854 97,408 | 58,446 | 6 
| Bristol and Exeter ....... «++ | 1,500,000 | 259,311 | 162,069 | 97,242 | 6} 
| Cheltenham and Great Western | 750,000 | 117,429 | 73,393 | 44,036 | 6 
| Deptford Pier Junction ..... . 60,000 7,900 4,937 2,963 | 3 
Gateshead and Durham (Great) | a ibe K , s 
Gaietieiel "0. 1,000,000 | 82,545 | 51,590 | 30,955 | 3 
Hull and Selby ...scee>-+ee 400,000 | 64,310 | 40,194 | 24,116 6 
Leeds & Derby (North Midland) | 1,500,000 | $17,608 | 198,505 |119,103 | 8 
London and Blackwall (Com-) | — er 
OORT). ccccscescceecs t 600,000 | 83,564 | 52,227 | 31,337 a 
London & Cambridge (North- : 
oa... | 1,200,000 | 290,702 | 181,169 | 109,533 | 9 
London & Dover (South-eastern) | 1,400,000 | $50,587 219,117 | 131,470 | 93 
oo - en | 1,500,000 | 502,909 | $14,318 | 188,591 | 123 
| London Grand Junction ...... | 600,000 | 113,559 | 70,974 | 42,585 | 7 
Manchester and Leeds ...... | 1,300,000 228,963 | 143,102 | 85,861 64 | 
| Merthyr Tydfil and Cardiff.... 300,000 | 44,529 | 27,830 | 16,699 of | 
Midland Counties ....... +++ | 1,000,000 | 178,420 | 111,512 | 66,908 | 6% | 
Preston and Longbridge...... 30,000 6,653 4,145 | 2,488 8 | 
Sheffield and Rotherham...... 100,000 | 37,252 | 23,282 | 13,970) 14 | 
York and North Midland .... 570,000 | 83,538 | 52,211 | 31,397 8h | 
Newcastle and North Shields.. | 120,000 | 23,023 | 14,389 | 8,634] 7} | 
TABLE III. 
LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY. 
Receipts, Expenses, and Profits, for Five Years. 
5 Receipts. Expenses. Profits, 
Half year ending Dec. 31, 1831 .. £89,809 2 0 £49,025 18 5 £40,783 3 7 
coveceeccecess June 30, 1852.. 74,706 16 1..46,658 11 4.. 28,048 4 9 
Seecseesecsecs Dec. 31, 1832... 80,902 2 10.. 48,278 8 10..32,623 14 0 
ec ccccccses ... June 30,1832... 86,071 10 2.. §3.900 9 1..33,171 1 1 
Sbbeweee -++++ Dec. 31, 1833... 97,234 10 1..56,350 1 9..40,884 8 4 
ececcce seeeeee June 30, 1834.. 94,784 12 1..60,092 15 1.. 34,691 16 1 
obese 6 62600s000 Dec. 31, 1834 .. 104,899 2 2..64,552 15 7.. 40,346 6 7 
eececes eceees . June 30, 1835.. 99,474 16 0..61,814 6 2..37,660 9 10 
seveeeceseeeee Dec. 31, 1835... 117,956 3 6..71,995 13 4..45,960 10 2 
0 


Seeeseeestenee June 30, 1836 .. 109,555 


0,, 69,953 0 ¢ 
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ow» 39,402 0 0 
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The Yellowplush Correspondence. 


THE YELLOWPLUSII CORRESPONDENCE. 






THE END OF MR. DEUCEACE’S HISTORY. 
Cuap. VIII.—Limso, 


My tail is droring rabidly to a close: 
my suvvice with Mr. Deuceace didn’t 
continyou very long-after the last chap- 
ter, in which I discribed my admiral 
strattyjam, and my singlar self-devo- 
cean. There's very few servnts, I can 
tell you, who'd have thought of such a 
contrivnce, and very few moar would 
have eggsycuted it when thought of. 

But, after all, beyond the trifling ad- 
vantich to myself in selling master’s 
roab de sham, which you, gentle reader, 
may remember I woar, and in dixco- 
vering a fipun note in one of the 
pockits,—beyond this, I say, there was 
to poar master very little advantitch in 
what had been done. It’s true he had 
escaped. Very’good. But Frans is 
not like Great Brittn; a man in a livry 
coat, with 1 arm, is pretty easly known, 
and caught, too, as [ can tell you. 

Such was the case with master. He 
coodn leave Paris, moarover, if he 
would, What was to become, in that 
case, of his bride—his unchbacked 
hairis? He knew that young lady’s 
temprimong (as the Parishers say) too 
well to let her long out of his site. She 
had nine thousnd a-yer. She’d been 
in love a duzn times befor, and mite be 
agin. The HonrabbleAlgernon Deuce- 
ace was a little too wide awake to trust 
much to the constnsy of so very inflam- 
mable a young creacher. Heavn bless 
us, it was a marrycle she wasn’t earlier 
married! [ do bleave (from suttn 
seans that past betwigst us) that she’d 
have married me, if she hadn’t been 
sejuiced by the supearor rank and in- 
dianuity of the genlmn in whose sur- 
vace I was. 

Well, to use a commin igspreshn, 
the beaks were after him. How was 
he to manitch? He coodn get away 
from his debts, and he wooden quit the 
fare objict of his affeckshns. He was 
ableejd, then, as the French say, to lie 
perdew,—going out at night, like a 
how! out of a hivy-bush, and returning 
in the daytime to his roast. For its a 
maxum in France (and I wood it were 
followed in Ingland), that after dark 
no man is lible for his detts; and in 
any of the royal gardens—the Twilla- 
ries, the Pally Roil, or the Lucksim- 
bug, for example—a man may wander 
from sunrise to evening, and hear no- 





thing of the ojus dunns: they an’t ad- 
mitted into these places of public en- 
jyment and rondyvoo any more than 
dogs; the centuries at the garden gate 
having orders to shuit all such. 

Master, then, was in this uncom- 
frable situation—neither liking to go 
nor to stay ; peeping out at nights to 
have an intervew with his miss; 
ableagd to shuffle off her repeated ques- 
tions as to the reason of all this dis- 
guise, and to talk of his two thowsnd a- 
year, jest as if he had it, and didn’t 
owe a shilling in the world. 

Of course, now, he began to grow 
mighty eager for the marritch. 

He roat as many noats as she had 
done befor; swoar aginst delay and 
cerymony ; talked of the pleasures of 
Hyming, the ardship that the ardor of 
two arts should be allowed to igspire, 
the folly of waiting for the consent of 
Lady Griffin.: She was but a step- 
mother, and an unkind-one. Miss was 
(he said) a major,-might marry whom 
she liked ; and suttnly. had paid Lady 
G. quite as much attention as she 
ought, by paying her the’ compliment 
to ask her at all. 

And so they went on. The curious 
thing was, that when master was pressed 
about his cause for net coming out till 
nighttime, he was misterus; and Miss 
Griffin, when asked why she wooden 
marry, igsprest, or rather didn’t igspress, 
a simlar secrasy. Wasn’t it hard? 
the cup seemied to be at the lip of 
both of ’em, and yet, somehow, they 
could not manitch to take a drink. 

But one morning, in reply to a most 
desprat epistol wrote by my master 
over night, Deuceace, delighted, gits an 
answer from his soal’s beluffd, which 
ran thus :— 


** Miss Grirrin to the Hon. A. P. 
DeEvceEace. 


“* Dearest,—You say you would share 
a cottage with me; there is no need, 
luckily, for that! You plead the sad 
sinking of your spirits at our delayed 
union. Beloved, do you think my heart 
rejoices at our separation? You bid me 
disregard the refusal of Lady Griffin, and 
tell me that I owe her no further duty. 

«« Adored Algernon! I can refuse you 
no more. I was willing not to lose a 
single chance of reconciliation with this 
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unnatural stepmother. Respect for the 
memory of my sainted father bid me do 
all in my power to gain her consent to 
my union with you; nay, shall I own it, 
prudence dictated the measure ; for to 
whom should she leave the share of 
money accorded to her by my father’s 
will but to my father’s child ? 

«« But there are bounds beyond which 
no forbearance can go; and, thank Hea- 
ven, we have no need of looking to Lady 
Griffin for sordid wealth: we have a 
competency without her, Is it not so, 
dearest Algernon? 

“ Be it as you wish, then, dearest, 
bravest, and best. Your poor Matilda 
has yielded to you her heart long ago ; 
she has no longer need to keep back her 
name. Name the hour, and I will delay 
no more; but seek for refuge in your 
arms from the contumely and insult 
which meet me ever here. 

“* Mativpa. 

“ P.S. O, Algernon! if you did but 
know what a noble part your dear father 
has acted throughout, in doing his best 
endeavours to further our plans, and to 
soften Lady Griffin! It is not his fault 
that she is inexorable as she is. I send 
you a note sent by her to Lord Crabs ; 
we will laugh at it soon, n’est ce pas?” 


II. 


“ My lord,—In reply to your demand 
for Miss Griffin's hand, in favour of your 
son, Mr. Algernon Deuceace, I can only 
repeat what I before have been under the 
necessity of stating to you,—that I do 
not believe a union with a person of Mr. 
Deuceace’s character would conduce to 
my stepdaughter’s happiness, and there- 
fore refuse my consent. I will beg you to 
communicate the contents of this note to 
Mr. Deuceace ; and implore you no more 
to touch upon a subject which you must 
be aware is deeply painful to me. 

“ T remain your lordship’s most hum- 
ble servant, 

“ L. E. Grirrr. 
“ The Right Hon. the Earl of Crabs.” 


“ Hang her ladyship!” says my 
master, “ what care I for it?” As for 
the old lord who’d bean so afishous in 
his kindniss and advice, master reckn- 
siled that pretty well, with thinking 
that his lordship knew he was going to 
marry ten thousnd a-year, and igs- 
pected to get some share of it; for he 
roat back the following letter to his fa- 
ther, as well as a flaming one to miss : 


“ Thank you, my dear father, for your 
kindness in that awkward business. You 
know how painfully I am situated just 
now, and can pretty well guess both the 
causes of my disquiet. A marriage with 
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my beloved Matilda will make me the 
happiest ofmen. The dear girl consents, 
and laughs at the foolish pretensions of 
her mother-in-law. To tell you the 
truth, I wonder she yielded to them so 
long. Carry your kindness a step fur- 
ther, and find for us a parson, a license, 
and make us two into one. We are both 
major, you know ; so that the ceremony 
of a guardian’s consent is unnecessary, 
‘* Your affectionate 

“ Atcgrnon Devceace. 

“«* How I regret that difference between 
us some time back! Matters are changed 
now, and shall be more still after the 
marriage.” 


I knew what my master meant,— 
that he would give the old lord the 
money after he was married ; and as it 
was probble that Miss would see the 
letter he roat, he made it such as not to 
let her see two clearly in to his presnt 
uncomfrable situation. 

I took this letter along with the ten- 
der one for Miss, reading both of ’em, 
in course, by the way. Miss, on get- 
ting hers, gave an inegspressable look 
with the white of her is, kist the letter, 
and prest it to her busm. Lord Crabs 
read his quite calm, and then they fell 
a talking together; and told me to wait 
awhile, and I should git an anser. 

After a deal of counseltation, my 
lord brought out a card, and there was 
simply written on it, 


a ee 


To-morrow, at the Ambassador’s, 


at Twelve. 





“Carry that back to your master, 
Chawls,” says he, “‘ and bid him not to 
fail.’ 

You may be sure I stept back to him 
pretty quick, and gave him the card 
and the messinge. Master looked 
sattasfied with both; but suttnly not 
over happy: no man is the day before 
his marridge ; much more his marridge 
with a humpback, Harriss though she 
be. 

Well, as he was a going to depart 
this bachelor life, he did what every 
man in such suckmstansies ought to 
do; he made his will,—that is, he 
made a dispasition of his property, and 
wrote letters to his creditors, telling 
them of his lucky chance; and that 
after his marriage he would sutnly pay 
them every stiver. Before, they must 
know his povvaty well enough to be 
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sure that paymint was out of the ques- 
tion. 

To do him justas, he seam’d to be 
inclined to do the thing that was right, 
now that it didn’t put him to any in- 
kinveniants to do so. 

“ Chawls,” says he, handing me 
over a tenpun note, “ Here’s your 
wagis, and thank you for getting me 
out of the scrape with the bailiffs ; 
when you are married, you shall be my 
valet out of liv’ry, and I’ll treble your 
salary.” 

His vallit! praps his butler! Yes, 
thought I, here’s a chance —a vallit to 
ten thousand a-year. Nothing to do 
but to shave him, and read his notes, 
and let my wiskkrs grow; to dress in 
spick and span black, and a clean shut 
ad day; muffings every night in the 

ousekeeper’s room; the pick of the 
gals in the servnts’ hall; a chap to 
clean my boots for me, and my master’s 
oppera bone reglar once a-week. I 
knew what a vallit was as well as any 
genlmn in service; and this I can tell 
you, he’s generally a happier, idler, 
hundsomer, more genlmnly man than 
his master. He has more money to 
spend, for genlm will leave their silver 
in their weskit pockets; more suxess 
among the gals; as good dinners, and 
as good wind—that is, if he’s friends 
with the butler, and friends in cors they 
will be if they know which way their 
interest lies. 

But these are only cassels in the 
air, what the French call shutter 
dEspang. It wasn’t roat in the book 
of fate that I was to be Mr. Deuceace’s 
vallit. 

Days will pass at last—even days 
before a wedding, (the longist and un- 
plesntist day in the whole of a man’s 
life, I can tell you, excep, may be, the 
day before his hanging) ; and at length 
Aroarer dawned on the suspicious 
morning which was to unite in the 
bonds of Hyming the Honrabble Al- 
gernon Percy Deuceace, Exquire, and 
Miss Matilda Griffin. My master’s 
wardrobe wasn’t so rich as it had been ; 
for he’d left the whole of his nicknax 
and trumpry of dressing-cases, and rob 
dy shams, his bewtifle museum of var- 
nished boots, his curous colleckshn of 
Stulz and Staub coats, when he had 
been ableaged to quit so sudnly our 
pore, dear lodginx at the Hotel Mira- 
bew; and, being incog at a friend’s 
house, had contentid himself with or- 
dring a couple of shoots of cloves from 
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a common tailor, with a suffishnt quan- 
taty of linning. 

Well, he put on the best of his 
coats—a blue; and I thought it my 
duty to ask him whether he’d want his 
frock again ; and he was good-natured, 
and said, “ Take it, and be hanged to 
you.” And half-past eleven o’clock 
came, and I was sent to look out at the 
door, if there were any sispicious cha- 
ricters (a precious good nose I have to 
find a bailiff out, I can tell you, and an 
i which will almost see one round a 
corner); and presnly a very modist 
green glass-coach droav up, and in 
master stept. I didn’t, in cors, ap- 
pear on the box ; because, being 
known, my appearints might have com- 
promised master. But I took a short 
cut, and walked as quick as possbill 
down to the Rue de Fobug St. Honoré, 
where his exlnsy the English ambas- 
dor lives, and where marridges are al- 
ways performed betwigst English folk 
at Paris. 

* ” * * 

There is, almost nex door to the 
ambasdor’s hotel, another hotel, of that 
lo kind which the French call cabby- 
rays, or wine-houses ; and jest as mas- 
ter’s green glass-coach pulled up, an- 
other coach drove off, out of which 
came two ladies, whom I knew pretty 
well,—suffiz, that one had a humpback, 
and the ingenious reader well knew 
why she came there ; the other was poor 
Miss Kicksey, who came to see her 
turned off. 

Well, master’s glass-coach droav up 
jest as I got within a few yards of the 
door; our carridge, I say, drove up, 
and stopt. Down gits coachmin to 
open the door, and up comes I to give 
Mr. Deuceace an arm, when—out of 
the cabaray shoot four fellows, and 
draw up betwigst the coach and the 
embassy-doar ; two other chaps go to 
the other doar of the carridge, and, 
opening it, one says —*‘ Rendez vous, 
M. Deuceace! Je vous arréte au nom 
de la Loi” (which means, “ Get out of 
that, Mr. D.; you are nabbed, and no 
mistake).” Master turned gashly pail, 
and sprung to the other side of the 
coach, as ifa serpint had stung him. 
He flung open the door, and was for 
making off that way; but he saw the 
four chaps standing betwigst libbarty 
and him. He slams down the front 
window, and screams out, “ Fouettez, 
cocher !” (which means, “Go it, coach- 
min!”) in a despert loud voice ; but 
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coachmin wooden go it, and, besides, 
was off his box. 

The long and short of the matter 
was, that jest as I came up to the door 
two of the bums — into the car- 
ridge. I saw all; 1 knew my duty, 
and so very mornfly I got up behind. 

“ Tiens,” says one of the chaps in 
the street; “ c'est ce dréle qui nous a 

joué Vautre jour.” I knew ’em, but 
was too melumcolly to smile. 

** Ou irons-nous donc?” says coach- 
min to the genlmn who had got inside. 

A deep woice from the iutearor 
shouted out, in reply to the coachmin, 
“ A SAINTE PE&LAGIE!” 

* * * * 

And now, praps, I ot to dixcribe to 
you the humours of the prizn of Sainte 
Pelagie, which is the French for Fleat, 
or Queen’s Bentch ; but on this sub- 
ject I’m rather shy of writing, partly 
because the admiral Boz has, in the 
history of Mr. Pickwick, made such a 
dixcripshn of a prizn, that mine wood- 
en read very amyousingly afterwids ; 
and, also, because, to tell you the 
truth, I did’n stay long in it, being not 
in a humer to waist my igsistance by 
passing away the ears of my youth in 
such a dull place. 

My fust errint now was, as you may 
phansy, to carry a noat from Master to 
his destined bride. The poar thing 
was sadly taken aback, as I can tell 
you, when she found, after remaining 
two hours at the Embassy, that her 
husband didn’t make his appearance. 
And so, after staying on and en, and 
yet seeing no husband, she was forsed 
at last to trudge dishconslit home, where 
I was already waiting for her with a 
letter from my master. 

There was no use now denying the 
fact of his arrest, and so he confest it at 
onst; but he made a cock-and-bull 
story of treachery of a friend, infimous 
fodgery, and Heaven knows what. 
However, it didn’t matter much; if he 
had told her that he had been betrayed 
by the man in the moon, she would 
have bleavd him. 

Lady Griffin never used to appear 
now at any of my visits. She kep one 
drawing-room, and Miss dined and 
lived alone in another ; they quarld so 
much that praps it was best they should 
live apart: only my Lord Crabs used 
to see both, comforting each with that 
winning and innsnt way he had. He 
came in as Miss, in tears, was lisning to 
my account of master’s seazure, and 
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hopin that the prisn wasn’t a horrid 
place, with a nasty horrid dunjeon, and 
a dreadfle jailer, and nasty horrid 
bread and water. Law bless us! she 
had borrod her ideers from the novvles 
she had been reading ! 

“© my lord, my lord,” says she, 
“ have you heard this fatal story ?” 

“ Dearest Matilda, what? For 
Heaven’s sake, you alarm me! What 
—yes—no—-is it—no, it can’t be! 
Speak !” says my lord, seizing me by 
the choler of my coat, “ what has hap- 
pened to my boy ?” 

“ Please you, my lord,” says I, 
“he’s at this moment in prisn, no 
wuss,— having been incarserated about 
two hours ago.” 

“In prison? Algernon in prison! 
tis impossible! Imprisoned, for what 
sum? Mention it, and I will pay to 
the utmost farthing in my power.” 

*“T’m sure your lordship is very 
kind,” says I (recklecting the sean be- 
twigst him and master, whom he wanted 
to diddil out of a thowsnd |b.) ; ** and 
you'll be happy to hear he’s only in for 
a trifle. Five thousand pound is, 
I think, pretty near the mark.” 

“ Five thousand pounds !—confu- 
sion !” says my lord, clasping his hands, 
and looking up to heaven, “ and I have 
not five hundred! Dearest Matilda, 
how shall we help him ?” 

“ Alas, my lord, I have but three 
guineas, and you know how Lady Grif- 
fin has the ——” 

“ Yes, my sweet child, I know what 
you would say: but be of good cheer 
—Algernon, you know, has ample 
funds of his own.” 

Thinking my lord meant Dawkins’s 
five thousnd, of which, to be sure, 
a good lump was left, I held my tung ; 
but I cooden help wondering at Lord 
Crabs’s igstream compashn for his son, 
and miss, with her 10,000/. a-year, 
having only 3 guineas in her pockit. 

I took home (bless us, what a home !) 
a long and very inflamble letter from 
miss, in which she dixscribed her own 
sorror at the disappintment ; swoar she 
lov'd him only the moar for his mis- 
fortns ; made light of them ; as a pusson 
for a paltry sum of five thousnd pound 
ought never to be cast down, ’specially 
as he had a certain independence in 
view ; and vowd that nothing, nothing, 
should ever injuice her to part from him, 
etsettler, etsettler. 

I told master of the conversation 
which had past betwigst me and my 
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lord, and of his handsome offers, and 
his horrow at hearing of his son’s being 

taken: and likewise mentioned how 

strange it was that miss should only 

have 3 guineas, and with such a fortn : 

bless us, I should have thot that she 

would always have carried a hundred 

thowsnd Ib. in her pockit! 

At this master only said, Pshaw! 
But the rest of the story about his 
father seemed to dixquiet him a good 
deal, and he made me repeat it over 
agin. 

* He walked up and down the room 
agytated, and it seam’d as if a new lite 
was breaking in upon him. 

“ Chawls,” says he, “ did you ob- 
serve—did miss—did my father seem 
particularly intimate with Miss Grif- 
fin?” 

“ How do you mean, sir?” says I. 

“‘ Did Lord Crabs appear very fond 
of Miss Griffin ?” ; 

“ He was suttnly very kind to her.” 

“Come, sir, speak at once; did 
Miss Griffin seem very fond of his 
lordship ?” 

“ Why, to tell the truth, sir, I must 
say she seemed very fond of him.” 

“ What did he call her?” 

‘“* He called her his dearest gal.” 

“ Did he take her hand ?” 

* Yes, and he y 

“ And he what ?” 

“* He kist her, and told her not to 
be so wery down-hearted about the 
misfortn which had hapnd to you.” 

“ T have it now!” says he, clinching 
his fist, and growing gashly pail—“ I 
have it now—the infernal old hoary 
scoundrel! the wicked, unnatural 
wretch ! He would take her from me!” 
And he poured out a volly of oaves 
which are imposbill to be repeatid 
here. 

I thot as much long ago: and when 
my lord kem with his vizits so pretious 
afleckshnt at my Lady Griffinses, I ex- 
pected some such game was in the 
wind. Indeed, I’d heard a somethink 
of it from the Griffinses servnts, that 
my lord was mighty tender with the 
ladies. 

One thing, however, was evident to 
a man of his intleckshal capassaties ; 
he must either marry the gal at onst, 
or he stood very small chance of hav- 
ing her. He must git out of limbo 
immediantly, or his respectid father 
might be stepping into his vaykint 
shoes. Oh! he saw it all now—the 
fust attempt at arest, the marridge fixt 
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at 12 o’clock, and tlie bayliffs fixt to 
come and intarup the marridge !—the 
jewel, praps, betwigst him and De 
VOrge: but, no, it was the woman 
who did that—a man don’t deal such 
fowl blows, igspecially a father to his 
son: a woman may, poar thing !—she’s 
no other means of reventch, and is used 
to fight with under-hand wepns all her 
life through. 

Well, whatever the pint might be, 
this Deuceace saw pretty clear, that 
he'd bean beat by his father at his 
own game—a trapp set for him onst, 
which had been defitted by my presnts 
of mind —another trap set afterwids, 
in which my lord had been suxesfle. 
Now, my lord, roag as he was, was 
much too good-naterd to do an unkind 
ackshn, mearly for the sake of doing it. 
He’d got to that pich that he didn’t 
mind injaries—they were all fair play 
to him—he gave ’em, and reseav’d 
them, without a thought of mallis. If 
he wanted to injer his son, it was to 
benetick himself. And how was this 
to be done? By getting the hairiss to 
himself, to be sure. The Honrabble 
Mr. D. didn’t say so, but I knew his 
feelinx well enough —he regretted that 
he had not given the old genlmn the 
money he askt for. 

Poar fello! he thought he had hit it, 
but he was wide of the mark after all. 

Well, but what was to be done? It 
was clear that he must marry the gal 
at any rate — cootky coot, as the French 
say; that is, marry her, and hang the 
igspence. 

To do so he must fust git out of 
ge Pg git out of prisn, he must pay 

is debts—and, to pay his debts, he 
must give every shilling he was worth. 
Never mind, four thousnd pound is a 
small stake to a reglar gambler, igspe- 
cially when he must play it, or rot for 
life in prisn, and when, if he plays it 
well, it will give him ten thousand 
a-year. 

So, seeing there was no help for it, 
he maid up his mind, and accord- 
ingly wrote the follying letter to 
Miss Griffin : 


“My adored Matilda,— Your letter has 
indeed been a comfort to a poor fellow, 
who had hoped that this night would 
have been the most blessed in his life, 
and now finds himself condemned to 
spend it within a prison wall! You 
know the accursed conspiracy which has 
brought these liabilities upon me, and 
the foolish friendship which has cost me 
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so much, But what matters? We have, 
as you say, enough, even though I must 
pay this shameful demand upon me ; and 
five thousand pounds are as nothing, 
compared to the happiness which I lose 
in being separated a night from thee ! 
Courage, however! If I make a sacri- 
fice, ic is for you ; and I were heartless 
indeed, if I allowed my own losses to 
balance for a moment against your hap- 
piness. 

*‘Ts.it not so, beloved one? Is not 
your happiness bound up with mine, in a 
union with me? Iam proud to think 
so—proud, too, to offer such a humble 
proof as this of the depth and the purity 
of my affection. 

“* Tell me that you will still be mine ; 
tell me that you will be mine to-morrow ; 
and to-morrow these vile chains shall be 
removed, and I will be free once more 
—or if bound, only bound to you! My 
adorable Matilda! my betrothed bride! 
write to me ere the evening closes, for I 
shall never be able to shut my eyes in 
slumber upon my prison-couch, until 
they have been first blest by the sight 
of a few words from thee! Write to me, 
love! write to me! I languish for the 
reply which is to make or mar me for 
ever. ** Your affectionate, 

“A.P. D.” 


an off this epistol, mas- 
ter intrustid it to me to carry, and bade 
me, at the same time, to try and give 
it into Miss Griffin’s hand alone. I 
ran with it to Lady Griffinses. I found 
miss, as I desired, in a sollatary condi- 
tion; and I presented her with master’s 
pafewmed Billy. 

She read it, and the number of size 
to which she gave vint, and the tears 
which she shed, beggar digscription. 
She wep and sighed until I thought 
she would bust. She claspt my hand 
even in her’s, and said, “* O, Charles ! 
is he very, very miserable ?”” 

“ He is, ma’am,” says I; “ very 
miserable indeed —nobody, upon my 
honour, could be miserablerer.” 

On hearing this pethetic remark, her 
mind was made up at onst: and sit- 
ting down to her eskrewtaw, she imme- 
diantly ableaged master with an anser. 
Here it is in black and white : 


““My prisoned bird shall pine no 
more, but fly home to its nest in these 
arms! Adored Algernon, I will meet 
thee to-morrow, at the same place, at 
the same hour. Then, then, it will be 
impossible for aught but death to divide 
us. “ M. G.” 


This kind of flumry stile comes, you 
see, of reading novvles, and cultivating 
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littery purshuits in a smal! way. How 
much better is it to be puffickly igno- 
rant of the hart of writing, and to 
trust to the writing of the heart. This 
is my style; artyfiz I dispise, and trust 
compleatly to natur: but revnong a no 
mootong, as our continential frends re- 
mark, to that nice white sheep, Alger- 
non Percy Deuceace, Exquire; that 
wenrabble old ram, my Lord Crabs, 
his father ; and that tender and dellygit 
young lamb, Miss Matilda Griffin. — 

She had just foalded up into its 
proper trianglar shape the noat tran- 
scribed abuff, and I was jest on the 
point of saying, according to my mas- 
ter’s orders, “ Miss, if you please, the 
Honrabble Mr. Deuceace would be 
very much ableaged to you to keep 
the seminary which is to take place 
to-morrow a profound se——,” when 
my master’s father entered, and I fell 
back to the door. Miss, without a 
word, rusht into his arms, bust into 
teers agin, as was her reglar way (it 
must be confest she was of a very mist 
constitution), and shewing to him his 
son’s note, cried, “‘ Look, my dear lord, 
how nobly your Algernon, our Algernon, 
writes to me. Who can doubt after this 
of the purity of his matchless affection ?” 

My lord took the letter, read it, 
seamed a good deal amyoused, and 
returning it to its owner, said, very 
much to my surprise, “ My dear 
Miss Griffin, he certainly does seem 
in earnest; and if you choose to make 
this match without the consent of your 
mother-in-law, you know the conse- 
quence, and are of course your own 
mistress.” 

* Consequences !—for shame, my 
lord! A little money, more or less, 
what matters it to two hearts like 
ours ?” 

“‘ Hearts are very pretty things, my 
sweet young lady ; but three per cents 
are better.” 

** Nay, have we not an ample income 
of our own, without the aid of Lady 
Griffin?” 

My lord shrugged his shoulders. 
** Be it so, my love,” sayshe. “ I’m 
sure I can have no other reason to 
prevent a union which is founded upon 
such disinterested affection.” 

And here the conversation dropt. 
Miss retired, clasping her hands, and 
making play with the whites of her i's. 
My lord began trotting up and down 
the room, with his fat hands stuck in 
his britches pockits, his countnince 
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lighted up with igstream joy, and 
singing, to my inordnit igstonishment : 


“‘ See the conquering hero comes ! 
Tiddy diddy doll —tiddydoll, doll, doll.” 


He began singing this song, and tear- 
ing up and down the room like mad. 
I stood amaizd—a new light broke in 
upon me. He wasn’t going, then, to 
make love to Miss Griffin! Master 
might marry her! Had she not got 
the for— ? 

I say, I was just standing stock still, 
my eyes fixt, my a 
my mouf wide open, and these igstror- 
dinary thoughts passing in my mind, 
when my lord, having got to the last 
“ doll” of his song, just as I came to 
the sillible “for” of my ventriloquism, 
or inward speech —we had eatch jest 
reached the pint digscribed, when the 
meditations of both were sudnly stopt, 
by my lord, in the midst of his singin 
and trottin match, coming bolt up 
aginst poar me, sending me up aginst 
one end of the room, himself flying 
back to the other; and it was only 
after considrabble agitation that we 
were at lenth restord to any thing like 
a liquilibrium. 

“‘ What, you here, you infernal ras- 
cal?” says my lord. 

“ Your lordship’s very kind t. notus 
me,” says I; “I am here;” ard [ gave 
him a look. 

He saw I knew the whole game. 

And after whisling a bit, as was his 
habit when puzzled (I bleave he’d have 
only whisled if he had been told he 
was to be hanged in five minnits), 
after whisling a bit, he stops sudnly, 
and coming up to me, says: 

“ Hearkye, Charles, this marriage 
must take place to-morrow.” 

“ Must it, sir,” says 1; “ now, for 
my part, I don’t think r 

** Stop, my good fellow; if it does 
not take place, what do you gain?” 

This stagger'd me. If it didn’t take 
place, I only lost a situation, for mas- 
ter had but just enough money to pay 
his detts ; and it wooden soot my book 
to serve him in prison or starving. 

‘* Well,” says my lord, * you see the 
force of my argument. Now, look here,” 
and he lugs out a crisp, fluttering, 
snowy HUNDER PUN NoTE! “ifmy son 
and Miss Griffin are married to-morrow, 
you shall have this ; and I will, more- 
over, take you into my service, and give 
you double your present wages.” 
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Flesh and blood cooden bear it. 
* My lord,” says I, laying my hand 
upon my busm, “ only give me secu- 
raty, and I’m yours for ever.” 

The old noblemin grind, and pattid 
me on the shoulder. “ Right, my lad,” 
says he, “ right — you’re a nice promis- 
ing youth. Here is the best security,” 
and he pulls it out his pockit-book, 
returns the hunderd pun bill, and 
takes out one for fifty‘ here is half 
to-day ; to-morrow you shall have the 
remainder.” 

My fingers trembled a little as I 
took the pretty fluttering bit of paper, 
about five times as big as any sum of 
money I had ever had in my life. I 
cast my i upon the amount: it was a 
fifty, sure enough—a bank poss-bill, 
made payable to Leonora Emilia Grif- 
Jin, and indorsed by her. The cat was 
out of the bag. Now, gentle reader, 
I spose you begin to see the game. 

* Recollect, from this day, you are 
in my service.” 

“* My lord, you overpoar me with 
your faviours.” 

“Go to the devil, sir,” says he; 
“ do your duty, and hold your tongue.” 

And thus I went from the service of 
the Honorable Algernon Deuceace to 
that of his exlnsy the Right Honorabble 
Earl of Crabs. 

+ * * + 

On going back to prisn, I found 
Deuceace locked up in that oajus 
place to which his igstravygansies had 
deservedly led him, and felt for him, 
I must say, a great deal of contemp. 
A raskle such as he—a swinler, who 
had robbed poar Dawkins of the 
means of igsistance, who had cheated 
his fellow-roag, Mr. Richard Blewitt, 
and who was making a musnary mar- 
ridge with a disgusting creacher like 
Miss Griffin, didn merit any compashn 
on my purt; and I determined quite 
to keep secret the suckmstansies of my 
privit intervew with his exlnsy my 
presnt master. 

I gev him Miss Griffinses trianglar, 
which he read with a satasfied air. 
Then, turning to me, says he: “ You 
gave this to Miss Griffin alone ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You gave her my message ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you are quite sure Lord Crabs 
was not there when you gave either the 
message or the note ?”” 

“Not there, upon my honour,” 
says I, 

F 
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“ Hang your honour, sir! Brush 
my hat and coat, and go call a coach, 
do you hear ?” 

Be * * 

I did as I was ordered; and on 
coming back found master in what’s 
called, I think, the greffe of the prisn. 
The officer in waiting had out a great 
register, and was talking to master in 
the French tongue, in coarse : a number 
of poar prisners were looking eagerly on. 

“ Let us see, my lor,” says he; 
“ the debt is 98,700 francs ; there are 
capture expenses, interest, so much: 
and the whole sum amounts to a hun- 
dred thousand francs, moins 13.” 

Deuceace, in a very myjestic way, 
takes out of his pocket-book four 
thowsnd pun notes. “ This is not 
French money, but I presume that 
you know it, M. Greffier,” says he. 

The greftier turned round to old 
Solomon, a money-changer, who had 
one or two clients in the prisn, and 
hapnd luckily to be there. “ Les billets 
sont bons,” says he, “ je les prend- 
rai pour cent mille douze cent francs, 
et j €spere, my lor, de vous revoir.” 

“* Good,” says the greffier ; ‘* I know 
them to be good, and I will give my 
lor the difference, and make out his 
release.” 

Which was done. The poar debtors 
gave a feeble cheer, as the great dubble 
iron gates swung open, and clangd to 
again, and Deuceace stept out, and me 
after him, to breathe the fresh hair. 

He had been in the place but six 
hours, and was now free again —free, 
and to be married to ten thousnd a-year 
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nex day. But, for all that, he lookt 
very faint and pale. He had put down 
his great stake; and, when he came 
out of Saint Pelagie, he had but fifty 
pounds left in the world ! 

Never mind — when onst the money’s 
down, make your mind easy; and so 
Deuceace did. He drove back to the 
Hotel Mirabew, where he ordered 
apartmince infinatly more splendid 
than befor; and I pretty soon told 
Toinette, and the rest of the suvvants, 
how nobly he behayvd, and how he 
valyoud four thousand pound no more 
than ditch water. And such was the 
consquincies of my praises, and the 
poplarity I got for us boath, that the de- 
lighted landlady immediantly charged 
him dubble what she would have done, 
if it hadn been for my stoaries. 

He ordered splendid apartmince, 
then, for the nex week, a carriage and 
four for Fontainebleau to-morrow at 
12 presizely ; and having settled all 
these things, went quietly to the 
Roshy de Cancale, where he dined, 
as well he might, for it was now eight 
o’clock. J didn’t spare the shampang 
neither that night, 1 can tell you ; for 
when I carried the note he gave me for 
Miss Griffin in the evening, informing 
her of his freedom, that young lady re- 
marked my hagitated manner of walk- 
ing and speaking, and said, “ Honest 
Charles! he is flusht with the events of 
the day. Here, Charles, is a napoleon ; 
take it, and drink to your mistress.” 

I pockitid it, but I must say I didn’t 
like the money—it went aginst my 
stomick to take it. 


Cuap. IX. Toe Marriace. 


Well, the nex day came ; at 12 the 
carridge and four was waiting at the 
ambasdor’s doar; and Miss Griffin and 
the faithfle Kicksy were punctial to the 
apintment. 

I don’t wish to digscribe the mar- 
ridge seminary — how the embasy 
chapling jined the hands of this 
loving young couple— how one of 
the embasy footmin was called in 
to witniss the marridge — how miss 
wep and faintid, as usial—and how 
Deuceace carried her, fainting, to the 
brisky, and drove off to Fontingblo, 
where they were to pass the fust 
weak of the honey-moon. They 
took no servnts, because they wisht, 
they said, to be privit. And so, 
when I had shut up the steps, and bid 
the postillion drive on, I bid ajew to 


the Honrabble Algernon, and went off 
strait to his exlent father. 

** Is it all over, Chawls ?”’ says he. 

“« T saw them turned off at igsackly 
a quarter past 12, my lord,” says I. 

** Did you give Miss Griffin the pa- 
per, as [ told you, before her marriage ?” 

** I did, my lord, in the presnts of 
Mr. Brown, Lord Bobtail’s man, who 
can swear to her having had it.” 

I must tell you that my lord had 
made me read a paper which Lady 
Griffin had written, and which I was 
commishnd to give in the manner 
menshnd abuff. It ran to this effect : 


“* According to the authority given 
me by the will of my late dear husband, 
I forbid the marriage of Miss Griffin 
with the Honorable Algernon Percy 
Deuceace. If Miss Griffin persists in 
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the union, I warn her that she must 
abide by the consequences of her act. 
“© Leonora Emiira Grirrin. 
* Rue de Rivoli, May 8, 1818.” 


When I gave this to miss, as she 
entered the cort-yard, a minnit before 
my master’s arrivle, she only read it 
contemptiously, and said, “ I laugh at 
the threats of Lady Griffin ;” and she 
toar the paper in two, and walked on, 
leaning on the arm of the faithful and 
obleaging Miss Kicksey. 

I picked up the paper, for fear of 
axdents, and brot it to my lord. Not 
that there was any necessaty, for he’d 
kep a copy, and made me and another 
witniss (my Lady Griffin’s solissator) 
read them both, before he sent either 
away. 

“Good!” says he; and he pro- 
juiced from his potfolio the fello of that 
bewchus fifty-pun note, which he’d 
given me yesterday. “I keep my 
promise, you see, Charles,” says he. 
* You are now in Lady Griffin’s service, 
in the place of Mr, Fitzclarence, who 
retires. Goto Frojé’s, and get a livery.” 

* But, my lord,” says I, “ I was not 
to go into Lady Griffinses service, ac- 
cording to the bargain, but into yr 

* It’s all the same thing,” says he; 
and he walked off. 

I went to Mr. Frojé’s, and ordered 
a new livry ; and found, lickwise, that 
our coachmin, and Munseer Mortimer, 
had been there too. My lady’s livery 
was changed, and was now of the same 
color as my old coat, at Mr. Deuce- 
ace’s; and I’m blest if there wasn’t a 
tremenjious great earl’s corronit on the 
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butns, instid of the Griffin rampint, 
which was worn befoar. 

I asked no questions, however ; but 
had myself measured ; and slep, that 
night, at the Plas Vandome. I didn’t 
go out with the carridge for a day or 
two, though; my lady only taking one 
footmin, she said, until her new car- 
ridge was turned out. 

I think you can guess what’s in the 
wind now ! 

I bot myself a dressing-case, a box 
of Ody colong, a few duzen lawn sheets 
and neckcloths, and other things which 
were necessary for a genlmn in my 
rank. Silk stockings was provided by 
the rules of the house. And I com- 
plete the bisniss by writing the follying 
ginteel letter to my late master :— 


* Charles Yellowplush, Esquire, to the 
Honourable A. P. Deuceace. 
«« Sur,—Suckmstansies have acurd sins 
I last had the honner of wating on you, 
which render it imposbill that I should 
remane any longer in your suvvice, I’ll 
thank you to leave out my thinx, when 
they come home on Sattady from the 
wash. 
“ Your obeajnt servnt, 


“ Cuartes YELLOWPLUSH. 
« Plas Vendome.” 


The athografy of the abuv noat, I 
confess, is atrocious ; but, ke voolyvoo? 
I was only eighteen, and hadn then 
the expearance in writing which I’ve 
enjide sins. 

Having thus done my jewty in evry 
way, I shall prosead, in the nex chapter, 
to say what hapnd in my new place, 


Cuap. X.—Tue Honey-Moon. 


The weak at Fontingblow past quick- 
ly away; and, at the end of it, our 
son and daughter-in-law—a pare of 
nice young tuttle-duvs— returned to 


their nest, at the Hotel Mirabew. I” 


suspeck that the cock turtle-dove was 
preshos sick of his barging. 

When they arriv’d, the fust thing 
they found on their table was a large 
parsle wrapt up in silver paper, and a 
newspaper, and a couple of cards, tied 
up with a peace of white ribbing. 
In the parsle, was a hansume piece of 
plum-cake, with a deal of sugar. On 
the cards was wrote, in Goffick cha- 
racters, 


a 


| Earl of Crabs. | 


And, in very small Italian, 


| 
Countess of Crabs. | 


And in the paper was the follying 
parrowgraff :— 

“ Marriace tn Hicn Lire.— Yester- 
day, at the British embassy, the Right 
Honorable John Augustus Altamont 
Plantagenet, Earl of Crabs, to Leonora 
Emilia, widow of the late Lieutenant. 
general Sir George Griffin, K.C.B. An 
elegant dejeuné was given to the happy 
couple, by his excellency Lord Bobtail, 
who gave away the bride. The élite of 
the foreign diplomacy, the Prince of Tal- 
leyrand, and the Marshal Duke of Dal- 
matia, on behalf H.M. the King of 
France, honoured the banquet and the 
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marriage ceremony. Lord and Lady 
Crabs intend passing a few weeks at 
Saint Cloud.” 


The above dockyments, along with 
my own triffling billy, of which I have 
also givn a copy, greated Mr. and 
Mrs. Deuceace on their arrivle from 
Fontingblo. Not being presnt, I can’t 
say what Deuceace said, but I can 
fansy how he lookt, and how poor 
Mrs. Deuceace lookt. They weren't 
much inclined to rest after the fiteeg of 
the junny, for, in 4 an hour after their 
arrivle at Paris, the hosses were put to 
the carridge agen, and down they came 
thundering to our country-house, at 
Saint Cloud (pronounst by those ab- 
sud Frenchmin, Sing Kloo), to in- 
terrup our chaste loves, and delishs 
marridge injyments. 

My lord was sittn in a crimsn satan 
dress, lolling on a sofa at an open 
windy, smoaking seagars, as ushle; 
her ladyship, who, to do him justice, 
didn mind the smell, occupied another 
end of the room, and was working, in 
wusted, a pare of slippers, or an um- 
brellore case, or a coal skittle, or some 
such nonsints. You would have 
thought, to have sean ’em, that they 
had been married a sentry, at least. 
Well, I bust in upon this conjugal 
tatortator, and said, very much alarm- 
ed, “ My lord, here’s your son and 
daughter-in-law.” 

“Well,” says my lord, quite calm, 
* and what then?” 

“ Mr. Deuceace!” says my lady, 
starting up, and looking fritened. 

“ Yes, my love, my son; but you 
need not be alarmed. Pray, Charles, 
say that Lady Crabs and I will be 
very happy to see Mr. and Mrs. Deuce- 
ace; and that they must excuse us 
receiving them en famille. Sit still, 
my blessing—take things coolly. Have 
you got the box with the papers ? 

My lady pointed to a great green 
box—the same from which she had 
taken the papers, when Deuceace fust 
saw them,—and handed over to my 
lord a fine gold key. I went out, met 
Deuceace and his wife on the stepps, 
gave my messinge, and bowd them 
palitely in. 

My lord didn’t rise, but smoak’d 
away as usual (praps a little quicker, 
but I can’t say); my lady sate up- 
right, looking handsum and strong. 
Deuceace walked in, his left arm tied 
to his breast, his wife and hat on the 
other. He looked very pale and 
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frightened ; his wife, poar thing! had 
her head berried in her handkerchief, 
and sobd fit to break her heart. 

Miss Kicksy, who was in the room 
(but I didn mention her, she was less 
than nothink in our house), went up to 
Mrs. Deuceace at onst, and held out 
her arms—she had a heart, that old 
Kicksey, and I respect her for it. The 
poor hunchback flung herself into 
Miss’s arms, with a kind of whooping 
screech, and kep there for some time, 
sobbing in quite a historical manner. 
I saw there was going to be a sean, 
and so, in cors, left the door ajar. 

“Welcome to Saint Cloud, Algy, 
my boy!” says my lord, in a loud, 
hearty voice. ‘ You thought you 
would give us the slip, eh, you rogue? 
But we knew it, my dear fellow; we 
knew the whole affair—did we not, 
my soul? And, you see, kept our 
secret better than you did yours.” 

‘I must confess, sir,” says Deuce- 
ace, bowing, “that I had no idea of 
the happiness which awaited me, in 
the shape of a mother-in-law.” 

“No, you dog; no, no,” says my 
lord, giggling; “‘ old birds, you know, 
not to be caught with chaff, like young 
ones. But, here we are, all spliced 
and happy, at last. Sit down, Al- 
gernon ; let us smoke a segar, and talk 
over the perils and adventures of the 
last month. My love,” says my lord, 
turning to his lady, “you have no 
malice against poor Algernon, I trust? 
Pray shake his hand.” (A grin.) 

But my lady rose, and said, “I 
have told Mr. Deuceace, that I never 
wished to see him, or speak to him, 
more. I see no reason, now, to change 
my opinion.” And, herewith, she 
sailed out of the room, by the door 
through which Kicksey had carried 
poor Mrs. Deuceace. 

“ Well, well,” says my lord, as 
Lady Crabs swept by, “ I was in hopes 
she had forgiven you; but I know the 
whole story, and, I must confess, you 
used her cruelly ill. Two strings to 
your bow !—that was your game, was 
it, you rogue?” 

“Do you mean, my lord, that you 
know all that past between me and 
Lady Grif—Lady Crabs, before our 
quarrel ?” 

“* Perfectly—you made love to her, 
and she was almost in love with you; 
you jilted her for money, she got a 
man to shoot your hand off in revenge: 
no more dice-boxes, now, Deuceace ; 
no more sauter la coupe. I can’t think 
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how the detice you will manage to live 
without them.” 

“ Your lordship is very kind, but I 
have given up play altogether,” says 
Deuceace, looking mighty black and 
uneasy. 

“© Oh, indeed! Benedick has turned 
a moral man, has he? This is better 
and better. Are you thinking of going 
into the church, Deuceace?” 

“ My lord, may I ask you to be a 
little more serious.” 

“ Serious! a guoi bon? I am serious 
—serious in my surprise that, when 
you might have had either of these 
women, you should have preferred that 
hideous wife of yours.” 

“ May I ask you, in turn, how you 
came to be so little squeamish about a 
wife, as to choose a woman who had 
just been making love to your own 
son?” says Deuceace, growing fierce. 

‘ How can you ask such a question ? 
I owe forty thousand pounds—there is 
an execution at Size’s Hall — every 
acre I have is in the hands of my 
creditors; and that’s why I married 
her. Do you think there was any 
love? Lady Crabs is a dev'lish fine 
woman, but she’s not a fool—she mar- 
ried me for my coronet, and I married 
her for her money.” 

* Well, my lord, you need not ask 
me, I think, why I married the daugh- 
ter-in-law.” 

“ Yes, but I do, my dear boy. How 
the deuce are you to live? Dawkins’s 
five thousand pounds won’t last for 
ever; and afterwards?” 

“ You don’t mean, my lord — you 
don’t——I mean, you can’t. D—!” 
says he, starting up, and losing all 
atience, “* you don’t dare to say that 
liss Griffin had not a fortune of ten 
thousand a year?” 

My lord was rolling up, and wetting 
betwigst his lips, another segar; he 
lookt up, after he’d lighted it, and 
said, quietly,— 

* Certainly, Miss Griffin had a for- 
tune of ten thousand a year.” 

“Well, sir, and has she not got it 
now? Has she spent it in a week ?” 

“ She has not got a sixpence now: 
she married without her mother’s con- 
sent !” 

Deuceace sunk down in a chair; 
and I never see sich a dreadful pictur 
of despair as there was in the face of 
that retchid man!—he writhed, and 
nasht his teeth, he tore open his coat, 
and wriggled madly the stump of his 
left hand, until, fairly beat, he threw 
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it over his livid pale face, and, sinking 
backwards, fairly wept alowd. 

Bah! it’s a dreddfle thing to hear a 
man crying! his pashn torn up from 
the very roots of his heart, as it 
must be before it can git such a vent. 
My lord, meanwhile, rolled his segar, 
lighted it, and went on. 

“¢ My dear boy, the girl has not a 
shilling. I wished to have left you 
alone in peace, with your four thousand 
pounds: you might have lived de- 
cently upon it in Germany, where 
money is at 5 per cent, where your 
duns would not find you, and a couple 
of hundred a year would have kept you 
and your wife in comfort. But, you 
see, Lady Crabs would not listen to it. 
You had injured her, and, after she 
had tried to kill you, and failed, she 
determined to ruin you, and succeeded. 
I must own to you that I directed the 
arresting business, and put her up to 
buying your protected bills; she got 
them for a trifle, and, as you have paid 
them, has made a good two thousand 
pounds by her bargain. It was a 
painful thing, to be sure, for a father 
to get his son arrested ; but, que voulez- 
vous? Idid not appear in the trans- 
action; she would have you ruined; 
and it was absolutely necessary that 
you should marry before I could, so I 
pleaded your cause with Miss Griffin, 
and made you the happy man you are. 
You rogue, you rogue! you thought 
to match your old father, did you? 
But, never mind; lunch will be ready 
soon. In the mean time, have a segar, 
and drink a glass of Safiterne.” 

Deuceace, who had been listening to 
this speech, sprang up wildly. 

“ T’ll not believe it,” he said; “ it’s 
a lie, an infernal lie! forged by you, 
you hoary villain, and by the mur- 
deress and strumpet you have married. 
I'll not believe it; shew me the will. 
Matilda! Matilda!” shouted he, 
screaming hoarsely, and flinging open 
the door by which she had gone out. 

“ Keep your temper, my boy. You 
are vexed, and I feel for you; but don’t 
use such bad language: it is quite 
needless, believe me.” 

“ Matilda!” shouted out Deuceace, 
again; and the poor crookid thing 
came trembling in, followed by Miss 
Kicksey. 

“Ts this true, woman?” says he, 
clutching hold of her hand. 

“‘ What, dear Algernon?” says she. 

*‘ What?”’ screams out Deuceace, 
What? Why, that you are a beggar, 
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for marrying without your mother’s 
consent; that you basely lied to me, 
in order to bring about this match; 
that you are a swindler, in conspiracy 
with that old fiend yonder, and the 
she-devil, his wife?” 

“It is true,” sobbed the poar wo- 
man, “ that I have nothing, but r 

“Nothing but what? Why don’t 
you speak, you drivelling fool ?” 

* | have nothing !—but you, dearest, 
have two thousand a year. Is that 
not enough forus? You love me for 
myself, don’t you, Algernon? You 
have told me so a thousand times— 
say so again, dear husband; and do 
not, do not be so unkind.” And here 
she sank on her knees, and clung to 
him, and tried to catch his hand, and 
kiss it. 

** How much did you say?” says 
my lord. 

“ Two thousand a year, sir; he has 
told us so a thousand times.” 

“ Two thousand! Two thou—ho, 
ho, ho,—haw! haw! haw!” roars my 
lord. That is, I vow, the best thing 
Tever heard in my life. My dear crea- 
ture, he has not a shilling—not a 
single maravedi, by all the gods and 
goddesses.” And this exlent noble- 
min began laffin louder than ever; a 
very kind and feeling genlmn he was, 
as all must confess. 

There was a paws ; and Mrs. Deuce- 
ace didn begin cussing and swearing 
at her husband, as he had done at her: 
she only said, “O, Algernon! is this 
true?” and got up, and went to a 
chair, and wep in quiet. 

My lord opened the great box. “ If 
you or your lawyers would like to ex- 
amine Sir George’s will, it is quite at 
your service; you will, see here the 
proviso which I mentioned, that gives 
the entire fortune to Lady Griffin— 
Lady Crabs that is: and here, my 
dear boy, you see the danger of hasty 
conclusions. Her ladyship only shewed 
you the first page of the will; of 
course, she wanted to try you. You 
thought you made a great stroke in at 
once proposing to Miss Griffin—do not 
mind it, my love, he really loves you 
now very sincerely !—when, in fact, 
you would have done much better to 
have read the rest of the will. You 
were completely bitten, my boy—hum- 
bugged, bamboozled—ay, and by your 
old father, you dog. I told you I 
would, you know, when you refused 
to lend me a portion of your Dawkins’s 
money. I told you I would; and I 
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did. I had you the very next day. 
Let this be a lesson to you, Percy, my 
boy; don’t try your luck again against 
such old hands; look deuced well 
before you leap; audi alteram partem, 
my lad, which means, read both sides 
of awill. I think lunch is ready; but 
I see you don’t smoke. Shall we go 
in?” 

“ Stop, my lord,” says Mr. Deuce- 
ace, very humble; “I shall not share 
your hospitality —but—but—you know 
my condition; I am penniless—you 
know the manner in which my wife has 
been brought up Fr 

“ The Honorable Mrs. Deuceace, 
sir, shall always find a home here, as if 
nothing had occurred to interrupt the 
friendship between her dear mother 
and herself.” 

*¢ And for me, sir,” says Deuceace, 
speaking faint, and very slow, “I hope 
— I trust— I think, my lord, you will 
not forget me ?” 

“ Forget you, sir; certainly not.” 

* And that you will make some pro- 
vision?” 

“ Algernon Deuceace,” says my 
lord, getting up from the sophy, and 
looking at him with sich a jolly ma- 
lignaty, as J never see, ‘*I declare, 
before Heaven, that I will not give you 
a penny!” 

Hereupon, my lord held out his 
hand to Mrs. Deuceace, and said, 
‘* My dear, will you join your mother 
and me? We shall always, as I said, 
have a home for you.” 

* My lord,” said the poar thing, 
dropping a curtsy, “ my home is with 
hum!’ 





* ¥ * # 
* * * 

* * * * 

About three months after, when the 
season was beginning at Paris, and the 
autum leafs was on the ground, my 
lord, my lady, me, and Mortimer, were 
taking a stroal in the Boddy Balong, 
the carridge driving on slowly a head, 
and us as happy as posbill, admiring 
the plesnt woods, and the gooldn 
sunset. 

My lord was expayshating to my 
lady upon the egsquizit beauty of the 
sean, and pouring froth a host of butifle 
and virtuous sentaments sootable to the 
hour. It was dalitefle to hear him. 
“Ah!” said he, “black must be the 
heart, my love, which does not feel the 
influence of a scene like this; gather- 
ing, as it were, from those sunlit skies, 
a portion of their celestial gold, and 
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gaining somewhat of heaven with each 
pure draught of this delicious air !” 

Lady Crabs did not speak, but pfest 
his arm and looked upwards. Mor- 
timer and I, too, felt some of the in- 
fliwents of the sean, and lent on our 
goold sticks in silence. The carriage 
drew up close to us, and my lord and 
my lady sauntered slowly tords it. 

Jest at the place was a bench, and 
on the bench sate a poorly drest wo- 
man, and by her, leaning against a 
tree, was a man whom I thought I’d 
sean befor. He was drest in a shabby 
blew coat, with white seems and cop- 
per buttons; a torn hat was on his 
head, and great quantaties of matted 
hair and whiskers disfiggared his count- 
nints. He was not shaved, and as 
pale as stone. 

My lord and lady didn tak the 
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slightest notice of him, but past on to 
the carridge. Me and Mortimer lick- 
wise took our places. As we past, the 
man had got a grip of the woman’s 
shoulder, who was holding down her 
head, sobbing bitterly. 

No sooner were my lord and lady 
seated, than they both, with igstreme 
dellixy and good natur, bust into a ror 
of lafter, peal upon peal, whooping 
and screaching, enough to frighten the 
evening silents. 

Devuceace turned round. I saw 
his face now—the face of a devvle of 
hell! Fust, he lookt towards the car- 
ridge, and pinted to it with his maimed 
arm; then he raised the other, and 
struck the woman by his side. She fell, 
screaming. 

Poor thing! Poor thing! 

Cuar_es YELLOWPLUSH, 
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The LEntroduction of Penelope. 
OA, A, 319-367. 


[Minerva, in the appearance of Mentes, had visited Telemachus, and coun- 
selled him to seek his father. Inspired with a new feeling of independence, 
he joins the suitors, whom he finds at festival, listening to Phemius, the minstrel, 
whose song turns, as usual, on the Trojan war. Penelope hears the singer, and 
comes into the hall to request that some other subject than that which is so distress- 
ful to her feelings should be chosen. Telemachus gently rebukes her; and she 
retires, convinced that her son is about to take the lead in his father’s house, 
to weep herself to slumber over the thoughts of her absent husband —while the 
suitors continue the noisy revel. She is the first mortal female who speaks in the 
Odyssey, and her first words attest the deep and enduring affection she feels for 
Ulysses. It may be remarked that Ulysses discovers himself in consequence of 
the song of the bard Demodocus, and Penelope appears in consequence of the 
song of the bard Phemius. The asada are far more conspicuous in the Odyssey 
than the Iliad. Whether this is an indication that the Odyssey was the earlier or 
later poem may be a question. It is evident, from 1. 350, 351 of the following, 
that there were poems before either. ] 


I. 


Soon as Athené spoke the word, 
She took the likeness of a bird, 
And, skyward-soaring, fled. 
The counsels of the heavenly guest 
Within Telemachus’s breast 
New strength and spirit bred. 
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* As the ancient authorities cannot fix what bird this «vera is intended to be, 
I have adopted the prudent course of not translating it at all, according to a very 
ordinary custom. I think it impossible, however, that it can bear the meaning. of 
“ invisible,” which is given it by many translators, in different tongues, 
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II. 


His absent father to his thought 

Was by his wakened memory brought 
More freshly than of old : 

But when Athené’s flight he saw, 

A feeling deep of reverend awe 
His inmost heart controlled. 


Ill. 


He knew the stranger was a god; 
And hastening to his own abode, 
He joined the suitor-train. 
A far-famed minstrel in the hall * } 
Sang to the peers, who listened all 
In silence to his strain. 


IV. 


As subject of his lay he chose 

The mournful story of the woes 
Borne by the Achezan host, 

When, under Pallas’ vengeful wrath, 

Homeward returning was their path 
Bent from the Trojan coast. 


¥. 


The song Icarius’ daughter heard, 

And all thine inmost soul was stirred, 
Penelope the chaste ! 

Strait did she from her bower repair ; 

And passing down the lofty stair, 
The festal hall she graced. 


VI. 
Alone she went not—in her train 
She took with her handmaidens twain ; 
And when the peerless queen 
Came where the suiters sate, aloof 


Close bya a that propped the roof, 
She stood with face unseen. 


* I cannot refrain from copying a French translation of this passage as far as | 





1, 359, executed in the time when goiit was predominant. It is by La Valterie. The 
third edition, which is the only one I have seen, was published in 1708. It must, 
therefore, have been a favourite: ‘‘ Durant leur entretien, Phemion avait continué 
de chanter, et Penelope, suivie de quelques unes de ses femmes, était entrée dans la 
salle, oi tous ses amans entendaient les admirables chansons. Lorsqu’il chanta un 
récit des tristes aventures des Grecs, qui avaient eu part 4 la conquéte de Troie, 
la souvenir d’Ulysse la toucha si fort, que Télémaque, rentrant dans l'assemblée, 
trouva cette princesse toute en larmes. Phemion aurait été puni de son indiscretion, 
si le prince n’avait considéré que beaucoup d'autres grands hommes avaient eu part aux 
aventures dont Phemion avait parlé, qu'il avait moins considéré le sujet de son récit que 
la nouveauté de Vair, et la beauté du chant ; et que de tout tems les actions des hommes 
les plus illustres ont été exposées aux vers des poctes.”” The sentence I have marked in 
Italics appears to me particularly diverting ; and yet it is not more anti-Homeric 
than the Télémaque of Fénélon, the style of which it somewhat resembles, La Valterie 
boasts, in his preface to the Iliad, which is written in the same manner, that he has 


done Homer the justice of making him speak in a manner worthy of the times of 
civilisation, 
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VI. 


A veil concealed her cheeks from view, 
And by each side a handmaid true 

In seemly order stood ; 
With tears fast bursting from her eyne, 
Addressing thus the bard divine, 

She her discourse pursued. 


VIII. 


“‘ Phemius! for men’s delight thy 
tongue 
Can many another flowing song 
In soothing measure frame ; 
Can tell of many a deed, which done 
By God or man in days bygone, 
Bards have consigned to fame. 


IX. 


“ Take one of those, and all around, 

Silent, will hear the dulcet sound, 
Drinking the blood-red wine ; 

But cease the melancholy lay 

That wears my very heart away — 
A heavy wo is mine! 


X. 
“ How can I check the tide of grief, 
Remembering still that far-famed chief, 
Whose fame all Hellas fills?” 
Answered her son, ‘‘ Oh! mother mine! 
Why do you biame the bard divine, 
For singing as he wills, 


XI. 


“ Blame not the poet—blame to 
Heaven, 
Which to poor struggling men has given 
What weight of wo it chose. 
How can we charge the bard with 
wrong, 
If the sad burden of his song 
Turns on the Danaan woes? 


XII. 


“ Men, ever with delighted ear, 

The newest song desire to hear. 
Then firmly to the strain 

Listen, which tells of perils done: 

My sire is not the only one, 

Who of the chiefs to Ilium gone, 
Has not returned again.” 
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XIII. 


“ For many, to that fatal shore 

Who sailed away, came back no more: 
Thy business is at home ; 

Thy servant-maidens to command, 

And ply, with an industrious hand, 
The distaff, and the loom. 


XIV. 


“To men, the guiding power must be, 
At all times, in these halls to me; 
For here my will is law.” 
The queen went homeward, as he bade, 
And felt the words her son had said 
Inspired her soul with awe. 


XV. 


Soon did she, with her handmaids 
twain, 
Her lofty seated chamber gain. 
And there, with many a tear, 
Until Athené came to steep 
Her weary lids in balmy sleep, 
Did chaste Penelope beweep 
Her absent husband dear. 
While, seated still at festival, 
The suitors, in the dusky hall, 
Revelled with noisy cheer. 
W. M. 
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HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH PRESS. 


No. II. 


THE PROVINCIAL PAPERS. 


GLASGOW COURANT— GLASGOW JOURNAL-——GLASGOW ADVERTISER— GLASGOW 
HERALD— GLASGOW COURIER—GLASGOW CHRONICLE—GLASGOW EVENING 
POST—SCOTS TIMES— SCOTTISH GUARDIAN-—THE ARGUS—GLASGOW CON- 
STITUTIONAL——-THE FREE PRESS — TRADES’ ADVOCATE— LIBERATOR— NEW 
LIBERATOR—SCOTTISH REFORMER’S GAZETTE—ABERDEEN JOURNAL—ABER- 
DEEN CHRONICLE—ABERDEEN HERALD— ABERDEEN CONSTITUTIONAL — 
ABERDEEN OBSERVER—ABERDEEN ADVERTISER—DUMFRIES JOURNAL— 
DUMFRIES COURIER— DUMFRIESSHIRE HERALD— DUMFRIES TIMES. 


Gtascow, the second city in Scotland, 
sometimes called the Nineveh of the 
West, supports eleven newspapers ; that 
is, nominally eleven, for three of these 
issue from the same office, and one or 
two of the remainder must be lingering 
out a wretched existence, under Ra- 
dical auspices. ; 

The first newspaper attempted in 
Glasgow, and, indeed, in the west of 
Scotland, was called, the Glasgow Cou- 
rant, afterwards changed to the West 
Country Intelligence ; which was com- 
menced on the 14th November, 1715, 
and came out thrice a-week. It con- 
tained twelve pages, in small quarto, 
and was sold for three halfpence, or 
“one penny to regular customers.” 
It consisted mainly of extracts from the 
London newspapers, private corre- 
spondence, and occasional poetry ; and 
contained very little local intelligence. 
Its title ran thus: “ The Glasgow 
Courant ; containing the occurrences 
both at home and abroad. Glasgow: 
printed for R. T.; and are to be sold at 
the printing-house, in the Colledge, and 
at the post-office.” In the prospectus : 
“The gentlemen in the towns of Aber- 
deen, St. Andrew’s, Inverness, Brechen, 
St. Johnstoun (Perth), Stirling, Dum- 
barton, Inverary, Dumfries, Lanark, 
Hamiltoun, Irwin, Air, Kilmarnock, 
and Stranraer, are desired to send, by 
post, any news they have, and espe- 
cially seaport towns, to advise what 
ships come in, or sail off, from those 
parts.” A set of the Courant is pre- 
served in the college library of Glas- 
gow, which extends to the 1st of May, 
1716, being, in all, sixty-seven num- 
bers; but whether it was continued 
beyond this, or not, is not known. 

The next paper started in Glasgow 
was the Glasgow Journal, begun, ac- 
cording to one authority, in 1729; 


but, in a quarto volume, entitled No- 
tices and Documents, illustrative of the 
Literary History of Glasgow during the 
greater part of lust century,—which was 
presented, by Mr. Richard Duncan, to 
the Maitland Club, in 1831,—it is 
stated, that the Glasgow Journal was 
commenced in July 1741, under the 
editorship of Andrew Stalker, a book- 
seller in that town. No specimen of 
it, before the year 1745, has been pre- 
served; but, from that year to 1749, 
the numbers have been recovered. 
This period was one full of public in- 
terest, and memorable for its historical 
events. Yet, the editor seems to have 
been afraid to venture upon the detail 
of occurrences, which might have got 
him into a scrape either with the go- 
vernment or the Pretender; and, ac- 
cordingly, he prudently omitted all 
notice of many of the most important 
incidents in the history of the rebellion. 
At length, when the danger approached 
nearer, Mr. Andrew Stalker deemed it 
indispensable, for his own personal se- 
curity, to stalk out of the way as fast 
as possible. He had offended his 
readers by his omissions, and he en- 
deavoured to propitiate them by a 
letter, dated 14th October, 1745, in- 
serted in the journal, and in which he 
announced his intention to retire, for a 
time, from his public duties. In this 
curious epistle, he declares ~ 

‘* Finding that, considering the situ- 
ation of affairs, I cannot, with safety, pub- 
lish, so us to please the generality of my 
readers! I have, therefore, given over be- 
ing concerned in the writing or publishing 
this paper, till such time as the peace of 
this country be restored, and have com- 
mitted the care of it to an unexception- 
able hand !” 


This letter was addressed, “to the 
encouragers of the Glasgow Journal ;” 
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but, being misunderstood, and very 
likely laughed at, Mr. Stalker pub- 
lished another in the paper, on the 
2ist of the same month, in which he 
says— 

“« A wrong sense being put upon my 
last advertisement, as if I intended en- 
tirely to drop this paper, I hereby in- 
form my readers, that I continue to have 
the same share in it as formerly, though, 
for some time, I am not to write it, nor 
collect the news from other papers, Mr. 
Urie having undertaken that part ; who, 
I am convinced, will give satisfaction. 
And I hope that such as have hitherto 
been my friends and encouragers, will 
continue to be so. 

** ANDREW STALKER.” 


We are not informed if this discreet 
gentleman resumed the editorship in 
times less perilous; but his name con- 
tinued as publisher of the paper, al- 
though, after the date of the last letter, 
Urie’s, as printer, was withdrawn. 
The journal was printed in a creditable 
style for that period. Many of the 
paragraphs in it, particularly some of 
the notices of marriages, were conceived 
in a very amusing strain. For in- 
stance :— 


May 4, 1747.—‘‘On Monday last, 
Dr. Robert Hamilton, Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Botany in the University of 
Glasgow, was married to Miss Molly 
Baird, a beautiful young lady, with a 
handsome fortune!” 

August 3, 1747.—‘‘On Monday last, 
Mr. James Johnstone, merchant, in this 
place, was married to Miss Peggy Newall, 
an agreeable young lady, with 40001.!” 


The Glasgow Journal still exists. 
After it came the Chronicle, in 1775, 
and the Mercury, in 1779; both of 
which, with @e West Country In- 
telligence, are long since defunct. 

In 1783, the Advertiser was com- 
menced ; the title of which was sub- 
sequently changed to the Herald and 
Advertiser. About the beginning of 
1804, Mr. Samuel Hunter, a gentle- 
man well known and highly esteemed 
in the west of Scotland, assumed the 
editorship, and became part proprietor, 
when the title of the paper was again 
changed to the Glasgow Herald. Mr. 
Hiunter is not only an accomplished 
scholar, but a perfect gentleman ; and, 
under his management, the Herald rose 
steadily in circulation; the number of 
its advertisements increased and mul- 
tiplied; and it soon acquired a de- 
servedly high character among the 
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Scottish papers, which it has always 
retained. The editor was at all times 
exceedingly careful as to the tone of 
the articles which obtained admission ; 
and it may be safely said that, during 
the long period that Mr. Hunter was 
at the helm of the Herald, being no 
less than thirty-three years, nothing of 
a personal or offensive nature ever ap- 
peared in its columns. The paper was 
always thoroughly Conservative ; and, 
during the late war, Mr. Hunter, who 
had previously served as surgeon, and 
afterwards as captain, in the North 
Lowland fencibles, was enabled to take 
a leading and active part amongst his 
fellow citizens for the defence of the 
country, when threatened with inva- 
sion. He was first the major of 
a corps of gentlemen sharpshooters, 
which was raised in 1803; then colo- 
nel-commandant of the fourth regiment 
of Highland local militia; and, lat. 
terly, during a period of excitement 
and disturbance in the west, he again 
commanded a fine corps of volunteer 
sharpshooters. We recollect seeing 
his name celebrated in immortal verse 
in the Courier, London newspaper, 
about five years ago, in a poem written 
by the Glasgow Homer, a loyal blind 
fiddler of that city—one of the ancient 
race of itinerant minstrels, who was 
accustomed to compose metrical pieces 
of this kind, on the passing events of 
the day, to suit his violin. The fol- 
lowing specimen will suffice : — 


«‘ Colonel Hunter cometh next, 
In his kilt ; see how he goes ; 
Every inch he is a man, 
From the head unto the toes. 


He is the loyal editor 
Of the Herald newspaper ; 
And no man, at a punchbowl, 
Can the punch more nobly stir.” 


Mr. Hunter has been long reckoned 
one of the best concocters of the 
famous Glasgow rum-punch within 
the bounds of the ancient city of 
St. Mungo. 

One of the most celebrated couplets 
of the local Chaucer, from whom we 
have quoted, is the following, taken 
from another “ poem” of his :— 


«*« There’s nothing damns a man so soon, 
As drinking drams in the forenoon.” 


But, sipping rum-punch at night is 
a very different affair ; and, truly, than 
that same choice stuff, yclept Glasgow 
punch, there’s not a more delicious 


Se 
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beverage in the world, though power- 
ful withal, and apt to take liberties 
with those who are not quite accus- 
tomed to it. 

Mr. Hunter has always been de- 
servedly popular with the inhabitants 
of Glasgow, and “ the west countree,” 
not more for his literary attainments 
than for his wit and constant good- 
humour; of which as many anecdotes 
are current as would fill a tolerably 
thick volume. The following act of 
generosity, which is related of him, is 
highly to his honour: A person of the 
name of Mr., or, more properly, Dr. 
Taylor, formerly connected with the 
Liberator newspaper, since of the New 
Liberator, a keen Radical, quarrelled 
with some of his party, and was thrown 
into prison for debt. Mr. Hunter has 
always been very friendly to persons 
connected with the press, whatever 
their politics; and, hearing that Taylor 
was in difficulties, he resolved —al- 
though he was a stranger to him, and 
although he detested his Radicalism — 
to offer him whatever assistance lay in 
his power, under his then adverse cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, he proceed- 
ed to the jail, introduced himself to 
Dr. Taylor, and, after talking over 
various matters, he pulled out his 
pocket-book, and laid down 100/. in 
bank-notes, desiring Taylor to take 
what he required. The doctor accept- 
ed only a five-pound note, which he 
immediately declared he would get 
framed and glazed, to mark to his 
friends the sense he entertains of the 
disinterested generosity of a political 
opponent. No one, but a high-minded 
Conservative and courteous gentleman, 
such as Mr. Samuel Hunter has always 
proved himself to be, could have per- 
formed an actofthis kind in sucha hand- 
some manner. Mr. Hunter, having sold 
his shares in the Herald, has lately re- 
tired from the cares of office, to enjoy his 
otium cum dignitate ; and long may he 
live todo so! This excellent paper is 
now edited by Mr. George Outram, 
advocate, from Edinburgh, a gentleman 
of taste and talent. Mr. Hunter, we 
may remark en passant, is truly a great 
man, being of a fine dignified appear- 
ance, and rather beyond the usual size. 
Two or three years ago, when the 
Herald was enlarged, he stated, in his 
own peculiar way, in his leader, that 
he had now made his paper something 
like himself! Mr. Hunter’s bene- 
volence has ever been one of the 
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brightest features in his character. 
Many of the poor have often had cause 
to bless him for seasonable relief. 
Truly, charity, like mercy, 


“« Ts twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes !” 


Connected with this paper is a gen< 
tleman who has been attached to it for 
many years, and who is much respect= 
ed in Glasgow, of the name of M‘Nab. 
He is the father of the Glasgow re- 
porters, and the originator and founder 
of the loyal and social “ George the 
Fourth Club,” set on foot to com- 
memorate that monarch’s visit to Scot- 
land, in 1822. In the amusing col- 
lection of songs, entitled Whistle- 
binkie, he is commemorated under the 
name of “ blythe Jamie M‘Nab.” 

The Glasgow Herald, like the city 
in which it is published every Monday 
and Friday, continues to flourish. 
The advertisements average 160 each 
number, and the circulation is 2800; 
a large amount for a provincial paper. 
The Edinburgh Courant, the Glasgow 
Herald, and the Aberdeen Journal, 
have always been considered the three 
principal business papers in Scotland ; 
and they are all Conservative in their 
tone. The Herald has been hitherto 
distinguished for never giving any 
countenance to the modern practice of 
puffery ; and, during his occupancy of 
the editorial throne, Mr. Hunter was 
universally acknowledged as the head 
of the press in the west: indeed, in 
many points he had not his equal, as 
an editor, in Scotland. 

The Glasgow Courier, the next pa- 
per in point of time and respectability, 
was started in 1791, by William Reid 
and Co., as a Conservative, and still 
continues most ably and successfully 
to advocate the principles of the con- 
stitution. The Courier was long edited 
by Mr. Reid, and afterwards, for seve- 
ral years, by Mr. James M‘Queen, au- 
thor of General Statistics of the British 
Empire, &c.,a gentleman well known as 
the indefatigable defender of the much- 
abused and unjustly calumniated West 
India planters and merchants; and no 
body knew their rights and interests bet- 
ter than he did, as he was himself one. 
He retired from the Courier in 1830; 
when our lamented and accomplished 
friend, William Motherwell, became 
the editor. Motherwell was not only 
a poet, but a man of the world. He 











was a most effective political writer, 
and conducted the paper with great 
spirit. In the beginning of 1833, he 
published a volume of very beautiful 
poetry, narrative and lyrical. The 
same year, he contributed a series of 
lively papers, called “ Memoirs of a 
Paisley Bailie,” to the Day, a period- 
ical of some taste and pretension, then 
coming out at Glasgow. Motherwell 
died on the ist of November, 1835, in 
his 38th year. He was born in the 
barony parish of Glasgow; and, when 
very young, obtained a situation in the 
sheriff clerk’s office, in Paisley. Be- 
fore he was twenty-two, he edited a 
poetical publication, entitled the Harp 
of Renfrewshire, to which he was him- 
self the principal contributor. This, 
we believe, was his first essay in print. 
He then employed himself in com- 
piling a very interesting and valuable 
collection of ballads, which, under the 
title of Minstrelsy, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, illustrated by an ably written 
historical introduction and notes, was 
published in 1827. In 1828, he be- 
came editor of the Paisley Advertiser 
and Paisley Magazine. Besides the 
above, and other literary labours, he 
wrote a curious and entertaining pre- 
face to his friend Henderson, the 
artist’s, collection of proverbs; and, 
along with the Ettrick Shepherd, edited 
an edition of the poems of Burns, with 
notes, which was published in 1834. 
Some of Hogg’s notes to this work 
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* Perhaps it will not be considered out of place to give one or two of the most 
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were so outré, that the first part, which 
contained a good number of these 
‘‘literary curiosities,” was cancelled, 
after an impression of some thousands 
had been printed off.* 

On Mr. Motherwell’s death, Dr, 
Maconechy, a gentleman of scientific, 
as well as literary attainments, took 
the reins of the Courier ; and, under 
his guidance, it maintains its stand- 
ing, and is an excellent specimen of 
what a journal ought to be when 
conducted by a fearless and honest 
Conservative. The paper is pub- 
lished three times a-week; and, with 
a rising circulation, averages each 
number about seventy advertisements. 
Mr. William Anderson, author of 
Landscape Lyrics, was, at one time, 
connected with this paper; as he was, 
previously, with the Edinburgh Even- 
ing Post. 

From the same office as the Glasgow 
Journal, already mentioned, which is 
now chiefly a farmer’s paper, circu- 
lating most in the country, issues the 
Glasgow Chronicle, published three 
times a-week, a supporter of Whig- 
Radical principles. It was commenced, 
on the share system, in 1811, under the 
firm of David Prentice and Co. Un- 
til the death of Mr. Prentice, which 
took place about a twelvemonth ago, 
he continued to edit the paper. Though 
a consistent, he was a most dogmatical 
politician; and, long before his de- 
cease, he had materially affected the 


outrageous of these notes. Poor Hogg had always a sort of hankering jealousy of 
Burns's superior fame and genius; and when he was engaged to annotate an edition 
of his poems, he deemed it a capital opportunity to decry his poetic worth, and un- 
dervalue many of his best pieces. In these notes, he was very fond of tracing imi- 
tations to the gifted, Wut ill-fated, Ferguson ; although, of some of the poems, he 
could not avoid expressing his admiration in this ridiculous way :— To “‘ Death and 
Doctor Hornbook” he appends a note, beginning, ‘‘ Better and better! Go on 
improving thus, Robie, and, as a satirist, thou shalt far outrun all that have gone 
before thee!” The patronising air with which the Ettrick Shepherd here addresses 
his great and unapproachable predecessor, is truly laughable. At ‘ The Brigs of 
Ayr,’ Hogg observes, “I have said before, that I wish Burns had never read Fer- 
*guson, and I say itagain. This poem is a notorious imitation of one of his ; but, still, 
it is better.” On “ Halloween,” he says, ‘1 never can help regarding this as rather 
a trivial poem. Both it and the ‘ Holy Fair’ seem to have been suggested by Fer- 
guson’s ‘ Hallen Fair.’’’ Hogg seems to think that Burns had no eye for the beauties 
of nature. On the address to the ‘‘ Unco Guid,” he says, ‘‘ External nature had few 
charms for him, although his brother seems to suppose the contrary. No, no; the 
sublime shades and hues of heaven and earth never excited his enthusiasm ; but with the 
secret fountains of passion in the human soul he was well acquainted, and deeply 
versed in their mysteries.” Yet, afterwards, he talks of “ being once more disgusted 
with Burns’s distorted views of human nature; which I have always lamented, and 
will, till the day of my death!” He termed “ Despondency, an Ode,” “ another of 
those grievous and regretful reflections, that tortured the life of this splendid, unhappy 
being.” But, not unnecessarily to multiply quotation, we will content ourselves 
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value of his journal, by frequent and 
rancorous attacks on his political op- 
ponents. The Chronicle—the circu- 
lation of which is limited —has been, 
since April last, the property of Mr. 
Kippen, of Busby. Douglas, the 
Glasgow Gander, some two years ago 
appointed clerk to the justices of peace 
of Lanarkshire, was formerly one of the 
proprietors of the Chronicle, and occa- 
sionally wrote a good deal in it. This 
is the individual of whom it is related, 
that he went into Edinburgh several 
years since to horsewhip Blackwood, 
but got soundly thrashed himself! 
From the Chronicle office also issues 
the Glasgow Evening Post and Pais- 
ley Reformer, a weekly Radical pa- 
per, of no great character or circulation, 
which has been in existence a little 
more than ten years. For the copy- 
right of the Chronicle, the Journal, and 
the Evening Post, with the whole 
stock of types, presses, &c., Mr. Kip- 
pen gave 595/.! No great proof that 
the threefold concern is a flourishing 
one. For his shares in the Glasgow 
Herald, Mr. Hunter received 8000/. ! 


“ Look upon this picture, and on that.” 


The one is Radical; the other, Con- 
servative ! 

The Scots Times was begun about 
thirteen years ago, by Messrs. Kerr 
and Malcolm: the former, a writer, 
that is, a solicitor; and the latter, an 
auctioneer. Mr. Malcolm, its present 
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proprietor, continues to edit it. In its 
views, it is Whig-Radical, and has a 
very limited circulation. It was never, 
at any time, very remarkable for talent. 
Commenced, as several of the Scottish 
provincial papers have been, as a mu- 
nicipal reformer, it was originally once 
a-week, and is now published twice a- 
week. One of the principal means of 
revenue of the establishment is said to 
be derived from the books that are sent 
for review. Mr. D. Carrick, author of 
the “ Life of Sir William Wallace,” in 
Constable's Miscellany, was, at one 
time, sub-editor of the Scots Times. 
He subsequently edited the Kilmarnock 
Journal, and afterwards went to the 
Perth Advertiser. Returning to Glas- 
gow, he brought out a small work of 
wit and anecdote, original and se- 
lected, called the Laird of Logan, 
or Wit of the West; also, Whistle- 
binkie, a collection of humorous Scot- 
tish songs; both of which became very 
popular in Scotland. He died last 
year. 

About the period of the passing of 
the Reform-bill, a paper was started 
in Glasgow called the Argus, to ad- 
vocate the principles of a restless party 
there, who are known by the name of 
“ the clique ;” a set of men who would 
wish to obtain the rule of the city, and 
who impudently claim to be consi- 
dered the only persons of honour and 
virtue in it. Of course, it was got u 
on the share system ; and Mr. Oswald, 





with only further giving, in full, his strange and sweeping condemnation of the 
“ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” one of Burns’s most popular and exquisite productions :— 
“Tt will be accounted remarkable and affected in me,” says Hogg, somewhat 
splenetically, ‘‘ that I should differ with the whole of my countrymen, with regard to 
the high demerits of this poem. It is reckoned by every one his best, out of sight ; 
whereas, I think that, taking all his poems and songs together, this famous ‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ scarcely reaches a mediocrity of the whole. It is a dull, heavy, 
lifeless poem ;#and the only beauty it possesses, in my estimation, is, that it is a sort 
of family picture of the poet’s family. The worst thing of all, it is not original ; but 
it is a decided imitation of Robert Ferguson’s beautiful pastoral, ‘The Farmer’s 
Ingle. Yerguson was a poet much inferior to Burns ; yet, had he lived to his age, 
might have outstripped him, for here I give him the preference. Ferguson's poem, 
as the original alone, has always appeared to me as the best; and that of Burns—a 
forced improvement of a capital subject—as somewhat inferior. And here I will 
print them verse for verse together, and let the world judge. But I must again 
remind the readers of these notes, that I have a perfect contempt for all plagiarisms 
and imitations, and that I would rather be the author of ‘The Mouse,’ or any of the 
minor poems of our author, where the plan and the conceptions were wholly his own, 
than of this poem. Ferguson’s is a capital pastoral poem, and the very best of 
broad Scotch ; which Burns’s is not, having only a few words of bastard English in 
it. Burns has written a hundred things better than this strained abstract picture of 
the cottager’s life, which, though not copied, is yet distilled from the efforts of 
another. As old Saunders Proudfoot says to him, ‘ I have several craws to pook wi’ 
him about that!’” Alas! poor Hogg! No wonder the part which contained notes 
of this kind was suppressed ! 
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of Shieldhall, formerly one of the mem- 
bers for Glasgow, is said to be one of 
the principal proprietors. Mr. William 
Weir, whilome advocate in Edinburgh, 
is the editor of this paper, which is de- 
cidedly the ablest in Glasgow on the 
Liberal side; but his talents are com- 
pletely obscured by the extremes to 
which he runs in the expression of his 
political opinions. His patrons do not 
“go the whole hog” with him, and 
there are frequent bickerings amongst 
them on this account. Previous to 
going to Glasgow, he undertook the 
editorship of the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, after the retirement of Mr. 
Henry Glassford Bell, a good Con- 
servative, and now a member of the 
Edinburgh town-council, who had 
what is called “‘ made” that period- 
ical ; but it did not prove so successful 
in Mr. Weir’s hands, and was soon dis- 
continued. 

The Glasgow Constitutivnal, a sound 
Conservative, as indicated by its title, 
was established about three years 
ago. It was first edited for a short 
time by Mr. Bennet, after mentioned. 
It is now conducted with considerable 
spirit by Mr. John Frame, and circu- 
lates largely amongst the upper ranks 
in that quarter; by whom it is much 
admired for its point, and for the un- 
ceremonious manner in which it handles 
those who prove themselves to be ini- 
mical to the throne and the altar, and 
the established institutions of the coun- 
try. The Constitutional was started 
on the fall of the Free Press, a twice 
a-week Liberal paper, which was for 
some years edited by William Bennet, 
the author of a volume of poems, and 
Traits and Stories of the Scottish Cha- 
racter ; who, in the year 1832, brought 
out a shilling periodical, called Ben- 
net’s Glasgow — which only 
continued a year. The Free Press, on 
its first starting, was edited by Mr. 
Northhouse, who, we believe, com- 
menced it as a Whig about 1826, and 
who afterwards tried a paper in Lon- 
don, under the same name, and on the 
same principles, which was unsuccess- 
ful. He is now a parliamentary agent, 
in the neighbourhood of Lambeth. 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, when teacher 
of elocution in Glasgow, was con- 
nected with the Free Press for a short 
time : this was before he had become 
known by his truly magnificent plays. 
His father, too, Mr. James Knowles, 
the author of an elaborate and most 
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useful pronouncing dictionary of the 
English language, lately published, 
had at one time some concern in the 
Glasgow Free Press. It afterwards 
came into the possession of Mr. Ben- 
net, who, by his frequent shiftings in 
politics, occasioned its downfal. Mr. 
Bennet was originally a blacksmith 
in the neighbourhood of Dumfries, 
and was first brought forward by 
Mr. M‘Diarmid, of the Dumfries 
Courier. His name is properly Ben- 
noch; and several relatives of his, 
of that name, are now resident in 
London. Imitating Mallet the poet, 
whose real name was Malloch, on 
going to Glasgow, he dispensed with 
the “och,” and used the “et” in 
preference ; changing his name to 
Bennet, as being more ag wage 
and more genteel. On the failure of 
all his literary schemes in Glasgow, 
Mr. Bennet got appointed manager of 
a bank in Cork; and very recently was 
examined before a police magistrate in 
London, relative to some bills which 
had been issued with his name on 
them. Connected with the Consti- 
tutional, as editor, at one time, was 
Mr. Philip Ramsay, the talented editor 
of a neat edition of Tannahill’s poems, 
pubished by Fullarton and Co. 

About the year 1829, a paper was 
got up in shares, in Glasgow, called the 
Trades’ Advocate, the management of 
which was entrusted to a Mr. Warden, 
a teacher; but it did not long exist. 
On its ruins was produced the Libe- 
rator, the prospectus of which was one 
of the boldest we ever remember to 
have perused. It was established bya 
Mr. Tait, originally a weaver, who 
died in 1836, and was buried in the 
Necropolis, a picturesque burying 
ground in the neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow, laid out in some degree after the 
manner of Pere la Chaise. Mr. John 
Taylor, an eccentric being, who was at 
one time a surgeon in Ayr, gy 
a funeral oration over him, @ la 
Frangaise. This Dr. Taylor, who 
affects to be outré in his dress, attended 
the funeral in a white hat and sailor’s 
jacket! He now edits the paper, under 
the title of the New Liberator,—the 
former having stopped soon after Mr. 
Tait’s death. About the beginning of 
1834, a subscription was set on foot 
among the trades’ unions and operative 
workmen of Glasgow, for the purpose 
of collecting funds to pay off the debt 
contracted in keeping up the Liberator, 
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and to continue it afloat. The New 
Liberator, like its predecessor, is a 
rabid journal of the movement, and has 
a poor circulation. Dr. Taylor is de- 
cidedly cracked on public questions. 
He attends political meetings, delivers 
political lectures, and is continually in 
hot water about some exciting subject 
or another. At the election before 
last for Glasgow, he announced him- 
self as a candidate for the represent- 
ation; but on the morning of the no- 
mination it was reported that he 
was arrested for debt, by some of his 
own party, it is said, not to divide the 
Radical interest: which, of course, 
prevented his appearance on the hus- 
tings. During the startling disclosures 
which came out on the late trial of 
the Glasgow cotton-spinners, at Edin- 
burgh, for an illegal conspiracy, and a 
most atrocious system of intimidation, 
amounting to personal violence, wilful 
fire-raising, and murder, it was ascer- 
tained that the association had paid in 
ten years no less a sum than 11,881/., 
principally to the refractory workmen, 
its members; of which sum 970/. went 
to the Glasgow Liberator! Besides 
this paper, the unionists had an organ, 
first, in the Trades’ Union Gazette, an 
unstamped publication brought out in 
Glasgow from the 14th of September 
to the 14th December, 1833, and stop- 
ped in consequence of Exchequer pro- 
ceedings ; and, second, in the Trades- 
man, a similar publication, edited, print- 
ed, and published by a man of the 
name of Campbell, who, on its death, 
at its eighteenth number, on the 26th 
April, 1834, threw past his pen, and 
betook himself to the more congenial 
occupation of a low public-house 
keeper. Campbell was a man of va- 
rious schemes. At the time he carried 
on the Tradesman he sold tobacco and 
snuff; and in his advertisements he 
took good care to remind “ his friends 
that, along with his other business, he 
also sells tobacco and snuff, for which 
he hopes to have a share of the work- 
men’s patronage!” He attempted to 
evade the stamp-laws, by not publish- 
ing the Tradesman for sale, but receiv- 
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ing contributions, by way of a donation, 
instead of the regular charge. A sub- 
= from the commissioners of stamps, 
1owever, convinced him that his at- 
tempt to cheat the revenue was a shal- 
low one, and could not be allowed to 
pass. Both papers were of a most de- 
testable kind, continually, in the coarse- 
est language, inciting the operatives to 
combine against their masters, by the 
basest and most pernicious arguments 
and advice; which, as the event has 
turned out, were but too successful. 
[Since the above was written, the New 
Liberator has given up the ghost !] 

We believe there is, or was, another 
Radical paper in Glasgow, called the 
Scottish Reformer’s Gazette, started 
about twelve months ago, conducted 
by a Mr. Peter Mackenzie, who has 
for years rendered himself notorious by 
his advocacy of extreme democratic 
principles ; and who, along with two 
individuals of the names of Muir and 
Gowans, printers of an unstamped pa- 
per called the Loyal Reformer’s Ga- 
zette, was, in the beginning of 1833, 
committed to Glasgow gaol, by virtue 
of an Exchequer writ, for a debt due 
by them to the crown of no less an 
amount than 2,100/., for publishing un- 
stamped newspapers! This man Mac- 
kenzie deals largely in abuse; and, as 
may be conceived, the circulation of 
his paper is almost exclusively confined 
to the unwashed.* 

The first paper published north of 
the Forth was the Aberdeen Journal, 
which originally made its appearance 
in 1746 or 1747, started by Mr, Chal- 
mers, the grandfather of the present 
proprietor. One of its first articles of 
any moment was an account of the fatal 
and disastrous battle of Culloden. The 
journal was stopped for a year or so, 
and then resumed in 1748. Like other 
provincial papers, for a long series of 
years it contained scarcely any thing 
but selections from the London jour- 
nals, and advertisements, of which it 
still shews a larger number than any 
newspaper in Scotland. In August 
1832, it was much enlarged; and of 
late it has contained a good deal of 


* From 1715 till the present time, there have been twenty-one attempts to esta- 


blish newspapers in Glasgow ; and, out of that number, ten still survive. Of the 
unsuccessful papers not referred to above, the Clyde Commercial Advertiser was started 
in 1805; the Caledonia, in 1807, but in the same year it merged in the Western Star; 
the Sentinel, in 1809 ; the Scotsman, in 1812; the Packet, in 1813 ; a second Sentinel, 
in 1821; and the Weekly Reporter, in 1834. All of which are now numbered in 
“the glimmering memory of things that were !” 
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original writing. Mr. William Ander- 
son, formerly mentioned, who joined it 
in the end of 1831, principally wrote 
it for three years. Mr. David Chal- 
mers, the respected proprietor, con- 
ducts both it and the largest printing 
business in Aberdeen, ably and judi- 
ciously. The journal is managed with 
great tact, and is one of the most pro- 
sperous and profitable of the Scottish 
papers. It is Conservative in tone, but 
cautious and prudent. Its circulation 
exceeds 2200. Mr. Anderson is now 
engaged in literary pursuits in London. 

In 1805, a paper called the Chronicle 
made its appearance in Aberdeen, as 
the avowed organ of the Whigs. It 
was started and conducted by Bailie 
John Booth, a merchant and ship- 
owner, and was always considered a 
scurrilous print. In the year 1832, 
Mr. Booth, getting old, and, it is to be 
hoped, becoming calmer in his po- 
litical views as he advanced in years, 
wished to retire from the arduous du- 
ties of editorship; when a project was 
set on foot for establishing a new 
liberal paper, in shares, and merging 
the Chronicle in it, which gave rise to 
the Herald, the present Radical, and 
utterly infidel organ, in that quarter. 
The shares were purposely made low, 
in order to secure an extended pro- 
prietary,— each shareholder being 
obliged to subscribe for the paper also. 
The copyright and materials of the 
Chronicle having been purchased from 
Mr. Booth, he was allowed, in consi- 
deration thereof, to hold a larger amount 
of shares than any other of the proprie- 
tors. In September 1832, the first 
number of the Aberdeen Herald was 
— under the editorship of a 

Ir. Power, from London, formerly 
connected with ‘a paper called the 
Farmer’s Journal. The internal affairs 
of the Herald are managed by a com- 
mittee of proprietors, with whom he 
could not always agree; and on his 
retirement from the concern, in the be- 
ginning of 1835, he was succeeded by 
an individual of the name of Adams, at 
one time a manufacturer in Paisley, 
who was only previously known in the 
press as the proprietor, or editor, of a 
low Radical print published in that 
town, called the Western Independent, 
which had but a brief existence. As 
regards proper feeling and judicious 
management, the Aberdeen Herald is 
decidedly the worst conducted paper on 
the “ Liberal” side of the Scottish press. 
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What it wants in talent it makes up in 
blustering pretension. Some of its ar- 
ticles, on religious questions particu- 
larly, are conceived in a very “ illi- 
beral” and infidel spirit. 

Last year was started the Aberdeen 
Constitutional, a Church and Conserv- 
ative paper. With it was conjoined 
the Aberdeen Observer, which for the 
last five or six years of its existence 
fought the battle of the constitution vi- 
gorously and ably in the north of Scot- 
land. The Observer began in March 
1829, as a Liberal, and reformer of 
local and corporation abuses. About 
two years after its birth, the conductors 
saw the evil of their ways, and honestly 
joined the Tory ranks. The proprie- 
tors were Mr. Spark, a bookseller ; 
and Mr. Duncan, a grocer; the latter of 
whom, having given up his business, 
became the editor. The Constitutional 
is well written, and has an increasing 
circulation, chiefly among the respect- 
able classes of society. 

Aberdeen, although the seat of two 
universities, and the capital of one of 
the largest of the Scottish counties, has 
never been able to support more than 
three newspapers. A paper under the 
name of the Aberdeen Advertiser was 
started about the beginning of 1835, the 
proprietor of which was understood to 
be a brother of Mr. Bannerman, the 
member for Aberdeen; but it lasted 
only ten months. Another unsuccess- 
ful paper was the North Star, which 
was attempted about ten or twelve 
years ago, by Messrs. Ritchie and 
Cobham, then printers in Aberdeen. 

The first indication of a literary spi- 
rit in Dumfries was the Dumfries Ma- 
gazine, published by the late Bailie 
Boyd, the leading bookseller of the 
place. He was succeeded by Mr. 
George Johnston, formerly an assistant 
in Constable’s, the Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, when the latter was in his palmy 
days. The magazine afterwards be- 
came a newspaper, under the title of 
the Dumfries Journal, the proprietor of 
which was Mr. Jackson, provost of the 
town. It was afterwards sold, by the 
second provost Jackson, a son of the 
former, to a lawyer named Carson; and, 
after passing through two or three hands, 
it came at last into the possession of 
the proprietor ofthe Dumfries Courier, 
who first made it a religious paper; and 
finding that, as such, there was little 
chance for it, he finally merged it in 
the Courier, about three or four years 
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ago. Previous to coming into his 
hands, it was offered, it is said, to 
Allan Cunningham, for 1200/,; but 
canny Allan deemed this sum too high. 
The Rev. George Heron, once officiat- 
ing minister of Terregles, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dumfries, who bought it, 
gave 250/. more! It was then con- 
ducted for some time by Mr. Heron, 
and Mr. George Allan, a young man 
from Edinburgh, who, with consider- 
able literary talents, displayed judg- 
ment and taste in the editorship. The 
latter died in 1833, at Janefield, near 
Leith. The late Mr. John Mayne, 
author of the Siller Gun, and for many 
years editor, printer, and joint proprie- 
tor of the Star, London newspaper, 
which became defunct about seven 
years ago, was a native of Dumfries, 
and served his apprenticeship as a 
printer, in the office of the Dumfries 
Journal. 

The Dumfries Courier, when first 
started, was a moderate Tory paper, 
although it is now Whig. It was com- 
menced about twenty-eight years ago, 
by four individuals. The Rev. Mr. 
(now Dr.) Henry Duncan, minister of 
Ruthwell, founder of the savings’ 
banks in Scotland, one of the purest 
philanthropists that ever lived, and 
well known as the author of the Philo- 
sophy of the Seasons, and various other 
works of merit; Mr. George Johnston, 
an enterprising bookseller, who has 
long since left Dumfries ; the late pro- 
vost Murray; and the late Bailie 
Denistoun, were the original proprie- 
tors of the Courier, which first came 
out with the name of George Johnston 
and Co. as the printers. After the 
lapse of a year, Johnston quitted it; 
and Messrs. Denistoun and Murray 
becoming tired of the paper, it came 
entirely into the hands of Mr. Duncan. 
By this time it had completely eclipsed 
the Journal. A person of the name of 
Finlay, long connected with the Lon- 
don press, was the first editor, and 
continued about twelve months ; when, 
in consequence of bad health, he re- 
tired, and shortly after died. Mr. 
Colin Munro, a native of Inverness, 
subsequently connected with the Stir- 
ling papers, succeeded nominally as 
editor; and afterwards, becoming a 
proprietor, the ee was published 
under the name of Munro and Co. It 
was then conducted by Mr. Munro, 
with the assistance of Dr. Duncan. 
The Courier had a circulation of up- 
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wards ofa thousand before M‘Diarmid 
joined it. This it owed to the business 
habits, the tact, and indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Johnston ; although Mr. 
M‘Diarmid has undeservedly got the 
credit of having established the paper. 
After Munro had conducted the Cou- 
rier about six years, some disagree- 
ment took place between him and Dr. 
Duncan, when M‘Diarmid was ap- 
pointed his successor. The latter was 
originally a weaver, at Water of Leith ; 
and when he became acquainted with 
Dr. Duncan was a clerk in one of the 
banks at Edinburgh, and a prominent 
member of the Edinburgh Forum, a 
sort of debating society, where the 
young ambitious spirits of the day dis- 
cussed political and literary questions. 
M‘Diarmid, on his appointment, took 
the whole management, and completely 
changed the tone of the paper. The 
imprint was now altered to John 
M‘Diarmid and Co., which it still con- 
tinues ; the company being supposed 
to consist of himself; Mr. William 
Gordon, writer, or solicitor; and the 
Rev. Dr. Duncan ; although the latter 
disclaims all connexion with it, and 
does not interfere in any shape in its 
management. One of the reasons of 
the change which led to M‘Diarmid’s 
appointment was stated to be this :— 
Previous to his assuming the reins, 
some discussions had taken place in 
the General Assembly, and the other 
ecclesiastical courts, on the subject of 
pluralities. Dr. Duncan was a firm 
opponent of all plurality of offices in 
the church, while at the same time his 
connexion with the Dumfries Courier 
was no secret; and, being frequently 
taunted on the subject by his clerical 
friends, and others, he retired from the 
concern, it is understood, altogether. 
Regarding Dr. Duncan himself, we 
may relate the following curious parti- 
culars of his history. During his cle- 
rical career, he has not only been a 
gentleman of the press, a member of 
the fourth estate, but a captain in the 
military service of his country. When 
the first local militia was embodied in 
Scotland, after the volunteer system 
was done away with, and the spirit of 
patriotism was so strong throughout the 
kingdom, roused by the threat of in- 
vasion from Buonaparte, that almost 
every one who could bear arms waxed 
martial, and became a soldier, a com- 

any of the Dumfries militia was 
ormed in the parish of Ruthwell, of 
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which the parish minister became cap- 
tain, and regularly attended the first 
year’s training, which extended to a 
month. Our informant has actually 
heard him preach in his regimentals 
in the new church of Dumfries, of which 
his brother is minister. He is not cer- 
tain if the military preacher had on his 
regimental coat; but he is sure he wore 
the rest of his uniform, with his pulpit 
gown over all! About this, too, he was 
ridiculed so much, that on the expiration 
of the period of training he resigned 
his commission as captain. At the 
commencement of the following year’s 
monthly training, the Ruthwell com- 
pany assembled at Clarencefield, a vil- 
lage in that parish about eleven miles 
from Dumfries,and marched in a body 
to the manse; when, having taken 
their station upon the lawn, a deputa- 
tion was sent to the house, to intimate 
to the minister that, unless he accom- 
panied them to Dumfries as their cap- 
tain, not one of them would rejoin the 
regiment. In vain he reasoned with 
them, and pointed out the peculiar 
delicacy of his position as a clergy- 
man. They would take no denial, and 
he was at length induced to accompany 
them to Dumfries, where he again ap- 
peared on the parade for one or two 
days as their commanding officer, and 
then finally resigned, and never re- 
sumed his uniform. Many traits of 
Dr. Duncan’s benevolent care, and the 
regard he had for his parishioners, 
might be given. When he was in 
active connexion with the Courier, it 
was his custom to go into Dumfries 
on the Mondays, and return home al- 
ways on Tuesday, in his gig; and it 
was no uncommon thing for him, in 
seasons of scarcity, to have his vehicle 
loaded, inside and’ out, with small 
bundles of flax and wool for the female 
portion of his parishioners ; affording 
them employment in converting it into 
yarn, for which he easily found a 
market on his periodical returns to 
Dumfries. Besides this, often, when 
meal was at a very high price, he has 
obtained a cargo of rice from Liverpool, 
where his brothers were in business as 
merchants, which he retailed to the 
poor of his parish at the prime cost of 
the article,—thus affording a cheap 
and wholesome substitute for their or- 
dinary supply of food. 
On other occasions, the young gen- 
tlemen who boarded with him got up, 
under his auspices, a theatrical per- 
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formance in the barn of the manse, for 
the benefit of the poor of the parish ; 
when one, if not the whole, of the 
ieces performed was the production of 
fis pen: thus exhibiting in such disin- 
terested proceedings the innocent and 
praiseworthy nature of the recreation, 
and the absence of those narrow- 
minded prejudices which have often 
given a repulsive character to Presbyter- 
ianism. Connected with this part of 
Dr. Duncan’s history, it may be further 
mentioned, that he was once requested 
to write an opening address for an 
amateur theatrical performance in 
Dumfries, which was intended for the 
benefit of the hospital there. The per- 
son who was to speak it was in the 
office of the Dumfries Courier ; and 
Mr. Duncan, from want of time, or 
some other cause, having been unable 
to write it himself, requested a lady of 
his acquaintance to do it for him; and 
she, being somewhat dilatory, the ad- 
dress was not completed till the Satur- 
day previous to the performance. Next 
day, Mr. Duncan came to Dumfries, 
to preach for his brother; and on 
alighting from his gig he perceived the 
young man who was to speak the ad- 
dress passing along the street to church, 
and, beckoning him into the inn-yard, 
he gave him the manuscript, doubtless, 
conceiving that, as the performance was 
to take place on the succeeding Tues- 
day evening, the youth would have 
little enough time to study it pro- 
perly ; and really, considering that 
the object was a charitable one, he 
cannot be said to have been guilty of 
any unclerical conduct in the charge 
which he took ofthis business. Some- 
times, however, liberties were taken 
with his name and goodness of dispo- 
sition, as the following instance will 
prove. The manager of a strolling 
company of players once called at the 
office of the Dumfries Courier, for the 
purpose of getting a bill of his per- 
formances printed. On the copy being 
handed to Mr. Munro, he found that 
the entertainment was to take place at 
Clarencefield, in the parish of Ruth- 
well; and, to his utter astonishment, 
that it was by the authority, and under 
the express patronage ofthe Rev. Henry 
Duncan, the minister! Suspecting 


that there was some imposition, not- 
withstanding the well-known liberality 
of character of the worthy clergyman, 
he despatched a special messenger to 
the manse, to ascertain the fact; when 
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it turned out that the manager had 
called on Mr. Duncan, and asked his 
permission to perform in the village, 
which he had granted ; and the player, 
knowing nothing of “ presbyterial vi- 
sitations,” or the minister’s connexion 
with the Dumfries Courier, had taken 
his patronage for granted, and was 
anxious to have it, what is technically 
called, “* underlined” in large capitals 
in the bills! Dr. Duncan always was, 
and although now somewhat stricken 
in years, continues to be, the constant 
promoter and encourager of all the in- 
nocent recreations and amusements of 
his parishioners. He is a capital com- 
panion, and a good honest Conserva- 
tive; and does by no means scruple to 
join in the hilarity of any marriage 
party at which he may be present. 
One evening, on his return late from a 
presbytery meeting at Annan, he was 
just stepping into bed, when he recol- 
lected that he had appointed to marry 
a couple that evening, at Clarencefield. 
He instantly dressed himself, and set 
off, “ haste, post-haste,” and found the 
party in the midst of the wedding 
supper, having become impatient, in 
waiting for him. After the ceremony— 
and a very solemn one it is when per- 
formed by the Scottish fashion in a 
private house—dancing commenced ; 
and the worthy minister remained 
with the company a great part of the 
night. 

Dr. Duncan’s local reputation is 
very great; and these notices of him 
will not, perhaps, be deemed super- 
fluous, when it is stated that, during 
the time that the authorship of the 
“Waverley Novels” was a matter of 
conjecture, the high honour of being 
the writer of these wonderful fictions 
was frequently ascribed to him. 

Mr. M‘Diarmid has been for some 
years sole editor of the Dumfries Cou- 
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rier. He is, pore the best at spin- 
ning a yarn of any newspaper editor in 
Britain. His paragraphs about hens 
with three legs, sheep with two heads, 
monster potatoes, gigantic turnips, and 
such like wonders of nature, are them- 
selves curiosities in their way. He 
has lately satisfactorily demonstrated 
that it is “ not only possible, but easy,” 
to drown a fish; and the way he effects 
it is, to hold it with its tail up, and its 
snout down to the stream, when it will 
drown, he says, almost immediately ! 
Such paragraphs have acquired for the 
Courier the name of the “ Auld Wives’ 
Gazette.” 

The Conservative paper in Dum- 
fries is called the Dumfriesshire Herald. 
It was set a-going three or four years 
ago, by a joint-stock company. The 
Duke of Buccleuch, and other landed 
proprietors in that part of the country, 
are said, we know not with what truth, 
to have shares in it. The paperis very 
well conducted by Mr. Thomas Aird, 
formerly connected with the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, who is favourably 
known as a writer in Blackwood: it 
has a good circulation. The Rev. 
Mr. Heron, once proprietor of the 
Dumfries Journal, is now connected 
with this paper. 

The Dumfries Times, a Radical 
print, was started in shares, about the 
beginning of 1833, by a Mr. Douglas, 
who was at one time connected with 
the London Spectator, and is now a 
Brummagem editor. It is now edited 
by a Mr. Harkness, a writer in Dum- 
fries. Col. Buffer Jones, the noted 
Radical, who is locally connected with 
the town, writes frequently in this pa- 
per; he is, in fact, its London corre- 
spondent. It is a violent supporter of 
extreme principles; but, otherwise, 
not of any “ mark or likelihood.” 

(To be continued.) 
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ENSIGN O’DONOGHUE’S PACKET FROM BELGIUM. 
(Continued from No. C.) 


In April we gave to our readers a 
series of letters, which certainly came 
to us in a mistake—not of our own, 
but of our esteemed correspondent’s, 
or his valet, amanuensis, factotum, 
Mr. Coffy ; a gentleman, if we do not 
greatly err, who has frequently visited 
our sanctum, full of conceit, with a very 
red nose, and wearing to the best ad- 
vantage his master’s pink and green 
livery, surmounted by a knowing gold- 
laced hat, with a cockade in it as big 
as a pudding-plate. Since the letters 
passed through the press, we have re- 
ceived a note from Mr. O’Donoghue, 
who is certainly indignant at having 
his epistles made public; but as so 
much of his late adventures, or rather 
misadventures, have appeared in our 
pages, without, however, exposing cer- 
tain private matters—of a queer na- 
ture, too— which we might have given 
to the world, he, in a huff, bids our 
editor “ print the rest, and be hanged 
to you, Noll Yorke !” 

The Belgium packet has induced us 
to look over notices of that country ; 
among others, a work in two volumes, 
written by John Roby, Esq., the well- 
known author of Traditions of Lanca- 
shire, entitled, Seven Weeks in Belgium, 
Switzerland, Lombardy, Piedmont, Sa- 
voy, &c. §c.,* with a map, and numerous 
engravings on wood from the author’s 
sketches, is the last that has issued 
from the press ; and, as such, we shall 
take this opportunity of recommending 
our readers to turn over its leaves. Not 
that it is stuffed with musty historical 
recollections, moral speculations, or 
political dogmas; nor yet is it made 
up with the thrice-told descriptions of 
the glowing hues, beetling crags, um- 
brageous forests, towering precipices, 
or dungeons drear and dark, those 
hackneyed materials for remplissage, 
which, as the Yankees say, are ‘‘ used 
up” by most of the Rhine tourists ; 
but, in a plain unaffected way, Mr. 
Roby graphically describes what he 
sees, and not more. His journey was 
rapid: a man, however, who travels 
with his eyes open, who has an ex- 
panded mind capable of receiving and 





retaining just impressions, will give a 
truer notion of the countries through 
which he passes in seven weeks, than 
another of different calibre who spends 
seventy times seven over the same 
ground. Roby’s book should be read 
by those who meditate making the 
agreeable tour he prosecuted so suc- 
cessfully. 

The first epistle in the Belgium 
packet is from the pen of Mr. Coffy, 
who, according to his own shewing, 
had been left a bankrupt in the court 
of love ; and scarcely else than a bank- 
rupt in his master’s favour, after having 
lost Miss Alice Grimshag, got a black 
eye, and been fined and confined for 
assaulting the burgher guard of Brus- 
sels. Itis addressed to Phelim Coffy, 
Scurramore, Ballybeg, Galway. 


Brussels. 

Brother Phelim and loving sister 
Molly,—The reason I am now indit- 
ing a letter to your two selves, and the 
father of us by the fire-side at home, 
is because I just took it into my head 
to remember of this day, of all other 
days in the year, is the day you was 
born upon, Molly; and so, sure, it 
wouldn’t be good luck not to be wish- 
ing you many, many returns of the 
same, plenty of them, and pleasant. 
And another reason is the master bids 
me write to-day, for somebody here, 
who is going over to London, will get 
it franked at once off to ye all free of 
postage. And my eye is better, in re- 
gard of the bit of beefsteak ; only I 
don’t go patrouling about the streets, 
for the black eye is always the black- 
guard’s mark all the world over, in 
Belgium or Ballybeg; and, sure, 
though I am no stranger in Ireland, 
nor Dublin town, nor here, nor any 
other part of this mortal inhabited 
globe | choose, or the master himself 
chooses, to go to, that’s no reason a 
gentleman’s servant shouldn’t be more 
decent than a common sweep ; and so, 
you perceive, I keep at home out of the 
way of these foreigners, who might be 
running down old Ireland to dirt, and 
laughing at a poor boy like myself, 





* Seven Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, &c. 
By John Roby, Esq., M.R.S.L. London; Longman and Co. 1838. 
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which always leads to quarrelling and 
mistakes. I told you, in my last, that 
the master intended making off to a 
place they call Liege, after he got 
ballyragged by old Mrs. Pepper, more 
than a fortnight back, before all the 
quality in the Park, with the band play- 
ing and all, for being what the old trap 
cailed an accessory; only not a taste 
of an accessory could he be, as sure 
*twas in bed he was when the creature, 
Miss Grimshag, gave me leg-bail, and 
cut with the Volunteer, bad cess to her ! 
But the master put off the journey, 
though I believe he will go soon,’ 
Well, now, I'll tell ye a secret. The 
master is a queer gentleman all out. 
Listen, now, to what I do be writing ; 
but don’t tell for your life, or I’d be 
ruined on you. As sure as Old Nick’s 
in Kerry, the master is scheming after 
some heifer of a girl here, and may be 
tis that holds him fast. You see, since 
I got the black eye, I’m rather contrary 
about shewing my shapes in the day 
time ; but, towards nightfall, I stretch 
my legs a bit, or may be I’d forget how 
to put one foot before the other. Well, 
ere last night, I was taking a bit ofa 
patroul up and down our street, look- 
ing up at the chimney tops, and won- 
dering why these foreign Belgikers 
make the tops of their chimneys for 
all the world like the snouts of stills, 
when who did I see but the master, 
making a great walk of it out of the 
front door, and hobble off. O, my old 
cock! says I to myself, ’tisn’t a trifle 
makes you quit your own good com- 
pany over a bottle of vang de pay, 
which is French for claret at the ready- 
money price, so I cut after him; and, 
without stop or turn round, he goes 
nearly a mile off to a shady walk, 
which is called in these parts Ally Vairt, 
because ’tis down by the river side ; 
and there he is joined by a female it- 
self, in a big brown cloak wrapped 
about every bit of her; and there the 
two kept walking and talking, only I 
didn’t hear what they said, nor see 
rightly what they were doing, in regard 
of its being dark night almost, only I’ll 
engage the old buffer was caterwaul- 
ing. And that is the secret, which I 
hope you won't tell any living soul; for 
the master is a good master to me, and 
gives me fifteen pounds per annum, 
besides clothes, and old cast-off suits, 
and may be a black cravat or check 
neckercher by times, and the perquisite 
J take of giving his shirts an airing on 
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my own back before sending them to 
the wash ; and though he calls me hard 
names when cross, I know ’tis good 
nature, and nothing else; and if he 
knew I told you a ha’porth, he’d make 
an isle of dog’s meat man of me, 
which is what the newspapers call the 
poor starving creatures thrown friend- 
less and vaunting on our shores from 
the coast of Spain and Mr. Evans; 
as you'll see when his reverence, 
Father Murphy, gives you a sight of 
Freeman's Journal, or the Galway 
Modulator. 

What the master is up to the dickens 
a bit can I tell, for he’s not the boy to 
let any woman in Belgium get on the 
soft side of him by heok or crook. She 
was about the height of Miss Grimshag, 
and had something the same way of 
bobbing her head up and down, like a 
goose going through a gate, whenever 
she walked ; and, "deed, I once thought 
it was herself, only she couldn’t be in 
it, for I’m told by a young man here, 
who knows the half-sister of Mrs. Pep- 
per’s maid, and had it of herself straight, 
that the Volunteer’s old rat-trap of an 
uncle came to Mrs. Pepper for her 
niece’s fortune, saying the creature was 
away with the Volunteer at his own 
chatto, which means a property; and, 
faith, old Pepper was up to ber name, 
and gave him a flea in the lug he 
didn’t much like. By that you see 
’twasn’t Miss Grimshag. Well, my 
dear, now here’s the best of good luck 
to ye both, on your birth-day, and to 
the old man in the chimney nook, and 
I'll engage I’ll drink your health to- 
night ; and I wish I could send him 
some of the tobacco from this place ; 
for though ’tis not over good, ’tis very 
reasonable cheap. Let me know, when 
you write to me next, how Thady Hef- 
fernan gets on with our old school we 
had long ago. I'll engage he don’t 
tutor the boys nigh hand so dexterous 
as we did; but I’ll never run down an 
honest creature, let him live by teach- 
ing, or by industering, or by keeping a 
shop, or by any other trade or pro- 
fession ; only Thady never had the 
classics, nor Gough, nor Voster, nor 
the Reading-made-Easy, a hundredth 
part so well as the old man in the 
chimney ; nor could his assistant, that 
omadhawn, Mick Ryan, instruct the 
caligraphy part of our establishment 
in Ballyhassig so well as one 
whose name modesty won’t permit me 
to mention. 
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Good bye, boys and girls: I hear 
the master walking up and down, 
kicking the legs of the chairs as he 
asses, which he calls composing ; and 
know by that ’tis time I mended my 
pen to dictate some balderdash he do 
be writing for the Magazine kept by 
one Mr. Fraser, you have heard tell of, 
in Regent Street; and I am, loving 
Molly and brother Phelim, in a hurry, 
Yours till death, 
Joun Corry. 





To Miss Jemima Stuck. 


Gracious powers! do I breathe— do 
I live—do I exist? or has some deep, 
dark, illusory dream spread its thick 
shadows o’er my senses, and steeped 
them in oblivion for a time, again to 
return to the consciousness of what I 
am? Ido not rave, Jemima—I feel 
<I know who I am—no—scarcely 
—I—I fear I am a betrayed woman ; 
but if I am betrayed, or have I, as dear 
L.E.L., says, 


** Dreamed a dream that I had flung a 
chain 

Of roses around love—I awoke and 
found 

T had chained sorrow.” 


Ay, but I'll chain him—him whom I 
loved with as fond affection as ever 
warmed the female breast under the 
blue vault of heaven—I will enchain 
him in my sorrow, too. Can it be that 
Xavier woo’d and won me only in 
expectation of fingering some paltry 
pounds! And yet, alas!—to none 
but my truest friend Jemima would I 
entrust the awful secret—I fear it is 
so. Yet, Jemima, call me not an 
egotist—deem me not, dear friend, 
one who would willingly turn from 
your sorrows, nor yet inflict mine 
upon your sensitive mind unneces- 
sarily. I wrote to you that I was about 
to leave my aunt Pepper’s house, and 
resign myself to the guidance of a 
youth who promised to unite his fate 
and mine— one whose budding genius, 
excursive, yet profound, seemed to 
throw its brilliant scintillations on all 
subjects it touched--one before whom 
my too susceptible heart bowed down 
to worship. I was wrapped in admira- 
tion of the gentle and beautiful nature 
which, in this young warrior, appeared 
to have preserved him from that odious 
mannerism, and evident self-apprecia- 
tion, which so frequently disguise, like 
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an ill-conceived mask, the radiant fea- 
tures of talent, and destroy the purple 
glow on the wings of modesty. He 
told me he was a person of high consi- 
deration, sufficient wealth, and would 
make me a countess! Like a fool, 
I believed him; and, like a fool, I have 
suffered for it. ’Tis all fudge, my dear, 
He is no count ; nor has he any wealth 
that I can learn. I reared on high an 
idol in my own mind; I clothed it 
with every loveliness of virtue; I im- 
bued it with the golden ray of genius, 
My own generous nature—my own 
warm enthusiasm—my own intellect 
—alas! too highly cultivated for my 
own happiness — have betrayed me 
into a devotion, which, however beau- 
tiful in itself, into a trust however 
unbounded, I must confess has been 
Jamentably misplaced. In short, Je- 
mima, in plain English, I have been 
done. 1 suppose you received my let- 
ter, written nearly three weeks ago, the 
very day I eloped with Ubeoph. We 
succeeded so far as to elude all pursuit, 
and made our way to Antwerp. There 
is no need of writing all that happened 
since. Sooth to say, I have not much 
to tell, except that it very soon ap- 
peared we had no money to meet our 
current expenses. He wanted to know 
how he was to get at my fortune, and 
I wished to be informed when he 
meant to take me to his chateau ; 
which led to a scene that was exceed- 
ingly stormy and unbecoming on his 
part. However, nothing was to be 
done but to return to Brussels, where 
he expected his uncle, Major Van 
Swiggemoop, might get him appointed 
to some regiment, and I might perhaps 
see Mr. O’Donoghue, who would in- 
tercede with my uncle Grimshag, as 
from that shocking cross termagant, 
aunt Pepper, I could expect nothing. 
Dearest Jemima, was not this too bad ? 
We came here four days ago, and [ 
was so ashamed, that for the first two 
hours I could not make up my mind 
how to act; but at length I determined 
to write to Mr. O'Donoghue, and _be- 
sought him to grant me an interview 
in the Allée Verte, which is a shaded 
promenade in the suburbs—a place, 
my Jemima, where, in days of yore, 
I could have ionged to wander through, 
and meditate on the beauties of Lord 
Byron's Don Juan, with the silver tones 
of Johnny Hicks whispering to his 
“ loved Haidee”— alas! how can I 
revert to other and happier days; but 
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‘tis pleasure to snatch, as it were, a 
brand from the burning—a few mo- 
ments of mental delight from the miser- 
able hours I am now doomed to pass. 
But you know what an idolater I have 
ever been of nature’s self; and I can- 
not throw aside, like a morning robe, 
the rapturous feelings I experience 
when circumstances bring me to per- 
ceive the heaven-impressed beauties of 
any glowing landscape. Ambition’s 
paths may delight some minds; but 
true feminility is oftener found con- 
templating the exquisite points of 
some soul-subduing picture —now, 
in maiden meditation fancy free, 
skimming like a wild bird along the 
edge of some majestic shore — now 
creeping in gloom under the deep 
shadow of some stupendous rock, 
crowned with the mouldering ruin of 
what was once a place of pride and 
power and massive grandeur, from 
whose serrated battlements the warder 
noted the coming foe, and within 
whose iron doors the gallant and high- 
hearted chivalry of the land feasted in 
their harness, or lay sleeping with 
bared brand by their side, ready for 
feats of manliness and strength, the 
wreck of a feudal castle—now in the 
full blaze of a southern sun, without 
a limit to the rich and far-spreading 
scenery. Fatigue, suffering, disap- 
pointment, what are they?—for a 
time, at least, medicined into oblivion. 

Mr. O’Donoghue came. He is a 
singular being indeed, and has a good 
heart, though his face is so ugly, and 
his manner at times so abrupt. He 
listened to my tale, but never spoke, 
except in monosyllables. He made 
me a temporary loan ; but his greatest 
boon was in not refusing to forward a 
letter to my dear Jemima. 

From the Allée Verte I returned to 
Ubeoph, and found him—him whom 
I had adored with my whole soul’s 
strength—him for whom I had left 
friends and relations— him who in my 
inmost heart I had worshipped as the 
first of men —him—I found him very 
tipsy! Oh, Jemima! And now, dear- 
est friend of my bosom, one act you 
will perform for your poor Alice. I 
conjure you by our oft-repeated vows 
of friendship, by the affection we 
mutually entertain for each other, by 
the tears we have shed in common 
over heart-rending tales aud soul- 
inspiring poesy, by all the sympathies 
of our nature, I conjure you, Jemima 
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Stuck, just to contradict any silly gos- 
sipping reports that may be spread 
through Camberwell by that odious 
Belle Snaggs. Indeed, for the present, 
pray make it a point of saying that 
no report whatever is true: perhaps 
you might add, only to stop the tongue 
of malice, that the whole affair is a 
mischievous falsehood from beginning 
to end, and that Iam not married at 
all, but living with my aunt Pepper. 
I am sure I would not hesitate at such 
a little fib for you, were you to beseech 
me so. I hear Ubeoph’s step—dearest, 
adieu ! ALICE, 


vee 


There is a gap at this part of our 
packet, in consequence, probably, of 
a letter of Mr. O’Donoghue’s having 
been committed to the post by himself, 
instead of to Mr. Coffy, as in his next 
epistle he says nothing of his interview 
with the lady in the Allée Verte, nor 
of his reasons for putting off his jour- 
ney to Liege ; but we have been in- 
formed by an acquaintance, who sat 
next him at the ¢able-d’héte of the 
Hotel de Suéde at Brussels, that our 
friend’s rheumatism was better; that he 
had postponed leaving that town till he 
had received orders from the minister 
at war, to the commandants of Namur 
and Liege, to be shewn the whole of 
the works of these two celebrated for- 
tified places. Having satisfied his cu- 
riosity there, his intention was to pro- 
ceed to the Rhine, where he purposed 
taking the steam-boat to Biberach, and 
so make his way to Baden-Baden, in 
hopes of completing a cure through 
the efficacy of its waters. We now 
take him up at Waterloo, in a letter to 
P. Carrol, Esq. 


My dear Friend,—Here I am writing 
my despatch at the same inn whence 
that noblest of noble fellows, his Grace 
of Wellington, wrote his, after fighting 
the greatest battle which history re- 
cords. I have been all day on the 
field, where I got a precious wetting ; 
and now you are partly indebted to 
fear of its effects on my rheumatic 
frame, should I proceed further on my 
journey to-night, and partly to a fe- 
verish inclination for writing on a sub- 
ject we have so frequently discussed, 
while every feature of the ground 
where it was enacted is fully in my 
mind’s eye. 

I came here in a hired calesche, that 
I might linger as long as I pleased, 
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and renew my recollections of the 
battle—I mean recollections of the 
descriptions of the event, whose his- 
tory must yet be fresh in the minds of 
every military man who was in the 
service at that interesting period, whe- 
ther he wore the medal at his breast, 
or became acquainted with the details 
at second hand. 

Part of the road to Waterloo from 
Brussels is pretty, part interesting, 

art without beauty from art or nature. 

he pretty and the ugly may be agree- 
ably slipt over, if your carriage is well 
hung, and you have it to yourself, as I 
had. But the moment the trees of the 
forest of Soignies shew their dark fo- 
liaze in sufficient masses to attract the 
eye, adieu to slumber. The mind, 
body, understanding, fancy—all are 
awake. This was the road taken by 
many a fine young fellow to his first 
battle-field, light in heart and light of 
limb, confident in youth, and certain 
of success ; and here, husbanding his 
strength for the time when it should be 
wanted, with a steadier tread, a graver 
aspect, and sterner purpose, his laurels 
yet green from the ‘ Garonne’s fair 
borders,” went the old “ Peninsula” 
man, fully anticipating a similar result ; 
not, however, through contempt for, 
nor ignorance of his enemy’s power, 
nor a blind notion of his own supe- 
riority, unfounded either in reason or 
experience ; but counting on an effect 
which he had always seen produced, 
whenever he had measured strength 
with his adversaries under the eye of 
Wellington. 

In my imagination, I saw the gallant 
Duke of Brunswick press to the ad- 
vanced guard at Quatre Bras at the 
head of his black hussars. I saw the 
German cavalry of Arenschild ride for- 
ward. Up came the mild and gentle 
Cooke, with his division of British 
foot guards, and his subordinate major- 
generals, Byng and Maitland. Here, 
sedate and unmoved, let what would 
befall, prepared for every emergency, 
neither elated by success nor depressed 
when foiled, never presumptuous, never 
dismayed, came the hero of El Bodon, 
Lord Hill, supported by Adam and 
Halket. Here passed the stern Picton, 
in plain clothes and round hat, deter- 
mined to win a coronet at the bayonet’s 
point, or leave his body on the stricken 
field. Here passed Kempt and Lam- 
bert, and Pack with his Scotch brigade. 
By galloped Anglesea, commanding the 
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entire of the cavalry, followed by Vi- 
vian’s and Colquhoun Grant’s hussars, 
Vandaleur’s light dragoons, William 
Ponsonby’s heavy dragoons, and the 
household cavalry of England under 
Lord Edward Somerset. Neither last, 
nor least effective, forward went Bull, 
and Smith, and Ramsey, with their 
horse artillery, and Winyates with his 
rockets. And I almost fancied I saw 
the commander of the whole, as I had 
often seen him before, streaming past 
at the head of a glittering staff, leading 
66,000 men—British, Hanoverians, 
Dutch, Brunswick, and Belgian — 
against 78,000 French, headed by him 
who had overrun Europe from the 
Tagus to the Kremiin ; who had now 
set his all upon the cast, and was 
about to stand the hazard of the die. 
With the vivid recollections of all 
these men, their names, their high 
deeds of arms, their very features 
crowding thick and fast upon my 
brain, how could even my old pulse 
beat evenly, as each moment I drew 
nearer the scene of strife; and yet I 
knew the whole details of the battle as 
well—perhaps better, than if I had 
partaken in its bloody circumstances. 
I was well acquainted with the ground 
I was coming upon, from having so 
often studied it in maps and printed 
descriptions ; therefore, when I passed 
this village of Waterloo, two miles 
nearer Brussels than Mont St. Jean, 
where the battle was fought, I was on 
tiptoe to catch the first glimpse of the 
terrain, yet I had reached the field be- 
fore I knew it. I was actually looking 
out for a place to fight such a battle, 
when my carriage stopped where the 
chief struggle took place, and where 
Picton fell. So much for the first sight. 
Let no man visit the plains of Waterloo 
in the hope of a great gratification, 
unless he understands much of the 
science of war: if he does, he will be 
sorely disappointed. There are no 
ravines, no strongholds, no imposing 
heights, nor rugged ground. Waterloo, 
to the ignorant man, is as little like a 
field of battle as Hyde Park or Wool- 
wich Common ; and were it not for 
the squat pyramid, erected by the 
Belgians to commemorate the spot 
where the Prince of Orange was 
wounded, few passing by that way 
would imagine that the fate of Europe 
had been decided there. This pyramid 
is the stupidest affair that ever blotted 
the earth. Quadrangular, with a base 
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perhaps 400 feet square, and about 
150 feet high, formed of the soil 
scraped from the surface of the ground 
in front of the right centre of the allied 
line—which removal of the earth, by 
the way, has materially changed the 
character of the position*—and sur- 
mounted by a lion cut out of gray 
limestone, it is a most unsightly object. 
The men who first raised it, and after- 
wards offered Louis Philippe to pull it 
down, were a disgrace to their sex. 

But if the field presents no pic- 
turesque points to the non-military ob- 
server, it, on the other hand, offers to 
the eye experienced in judging of the 
effect produced in fight by minute in- 
equalities of ground a position of con- 
siderable strength, especially for an 
army acting on the defensive, whose 
excellence might consist not so much 
in fiery and furious, but short-lived 
onsets, as in unflinching stubbornness 
and long-enduring resolution. It is 
very extraordinary that scarcely one 
correct map or plan of Waterloo is to 
be met with. All those I have seen 
represent hills and valleys, whereas the 
lowest part of the field is nowhere fifty 
feet below a horizontal line passing 
through the highest. There is neither 
a commanding height, nor an abrupt 
descent—not a difficulty a cadger’s 
pony could not gallop over— not a 
slope more precipitous than from the 
top to the bottom of St. James's Street. 

From the hamlet of Mont St. Jean, 
which is about a mile and a half beyond 
Waterloo, two great paved roads (one 
to Charleroi, and the other to Nivelles) 
diverge from each other at an angle of 
45°. Crossing the Charleroi road at 
right angles, about 1200 yards from 
Mont St. Jean, and entering the Ni- 
velles road obliquely about a mile from 
the same place, runs a narrow road, or 
lane, from Wavre; which cross-road, 
or lane, leads along the crest of a 
gently swelling ridge that intersects the 
two main-roads, and slopes away gra- 
dually both to the front and rear. The 
lane is sunk six or seven feet below the 
general level of the crest of the ridge, 
in a loose sandy soi!. About 400 
yards beyond the junction of the lane 
with the Nivelles road, and a little to 
the left of that road, with a short avenue 
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of trees leading to its entrance-gate, 
stands the chfteau of Hougoumont, or, 
as it is called by the Belgians, Gou- 
mont; which is—or rather was, for it 
has never been repaired since the 
battle—a substantial country -house, 
with rather extensive out-houses, a cha- 
pel, a large garden and orchard, and, 
towards the side from whence the 
French attacked, a grove of well-grown 
timber trees—ash, I think ; or, perhaps, 
Lombardy poplar. 

This was the British position. The 
right wing, under Lord Hill, abutted 
on, and held the chateau and its sur- 
rounding gardens and groves, strongly 
supported by fourteen or fifteen bat- 
talions, en potence, in rear of the ex- 
treme right. The centre divisions, 
under Cooke and Alten, occupied the 
ridge between the two paved roads. 
The left wing, chiefly under Picton, 
extended from the Charleroi road some 
800 or 900 yards along the same ridge, 
towards Wavre; from whence, co- 
operation might be expected from Blu- 
cher. And the cavalry and reserves 
about three hundred yards in the rear 
of the centre and left wing, perfectly 
protected by the ridge from both sight 
and shot. 

Directly in front of the British cen- 
tre, the Charleroi road gradually de- 
scends into a hollow, or bottom, dis- 
tant about 400 yards, having the farm- 
house and orchard of Haye Sainte 
abutting upon it; and, rising out of 
the bottom with the same gentle in- 
clination, it passes, at 1100 yards fur- 
ther on, the little public-house of La 
Belle Alliance, which formed the cen- 
tre of the French position. The French 
left, under Jerome, with Kelleman’s 
heavy cavalry in its rear, extended 
from La Belle Alliance almost to the 
Nivelles road, having Goumont close 
in its front, and, consequently, opposed 
to Hill and the British mght. The 
French right wing, under D’Erlon, 
with Milhaud’s cavalry, occupying the 

lain, with a slightly depressed valley 

tween it and the British left, distant 
about 900 yards, was opposed to 
Picton ; and a considerable force, un- 
der Lobau, held the village of Planché- 
nois, about a mile in rear of D’Erlon’s 
divisions, to repel a corps of Prussians, 





* We remember having been told, that when, in 1823, the Duke of Wellington 


accompanied George IV. to the field, to explain the details of the battle to his 
majesty, nothing could exceed his indignation at those who caused this senseless 


mound to be raised.—Ep, 
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estimated at 15,000 strong, supposed 
to be detached from Blucher to take 
share in the battle. Napoleon, during 
most of the day, placed himself on a 
gentle knoll, on his extreme right ; and 
the Duke of Wellington made the cen- 
tre of his position where the cross-road 
intersected the Charleroi road, his head- 
quarters, from whence he issued all 
his orders. 

I am not, however, going to give 
you a long history of the battle, which 
might prove quite as great a bore for 
you to read as for me to write; but [ 
mean to inflict a chattering sort of 
account upon your leisure moments, in 
order to prove, to my own satisfaction 
at least, that you and many other folks, 
who admired Napoleon beyond the rest 
of mankind, are mistaken in most of the 
reasons you assign for his discomfiture 
here. 

You must, however, put Quatre 
Bras entirely out of your head: the 
battle there was fought two days be- 
fore, and might have been fought two 
years before, without altering its in- 
fluence on Waterloo; besides, Quatre 
Bras is so far ‘off towards Charleroi, 
that its church steeple can only be 
distinguished from the ridge of Mont 
St. Jean in a clear atmosphere, and 
with a good spy-glass. 

On the evening of the 17th, when 
Napoleon took up his position, and 
saw the opposite ridge occupied by his 
enemies, he was content: they were 
now in his power, he thought, and he 
determined not to spare them. The 
rain fell in torrents during the night; 
but the Emperor consoled his troops, 
in their bivouac, by promising a two- 
days’ plunder of Brussels. 

I think the battle of Waterloo may 
be well brought under three different 
periods, each period having an attack, 
and each attack a separate and distinct 
end in view. 

The first commenced about eleven 
o’clock in the morning, when the voice 
of a single gun on the French left told 
that the battle was begun; and an im- 
petuous attack by Jerome’s division 
upon the enclosures of Goumont, sup- 
ported by a furious cannonade from 
several pieces of artillery, shewed that 
the emperor meant to turn the British 
right, with the intention of afterwards 
pushing his columns along the Nivelles 
road for Brussels. But Goumont was 
stronger than he had calculated. For 
three mortal hours did the attack con- 
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tinue: the trees of the wood were 
shivered into splinters by the shot ; the 
chateau and outhouses were in flames; 
the defenders were compelled to come 
from out its crumbling walls; the at- 
tacking troops advanced to the hedge, 
surrounding a paddock just outside 
the garden and orchard, and struggled 
through it; but in their front was the 
garden wall, insurmountable without 
ladders, loopholed, and lined with 
a double row of defenders, whence 
streamed the heaviest fire. The French 
were mowed down by fifties: the pad- 
dock was thickly strewed with their 
dead and dying; no more of Jerome’s 
division could be found to pass the 
fatal hedge; the attack on Goumont 
was foiled; Napoleon’s first attempt 
had failed; and, for the rest of that 
bloody day, the British right was 
secure. 

The next act of this wholesale tra- 
gedy found its stage on the French 
right, where the emperor thought to 
turn the left of his adversary’s line, and 
so penetrate between the British and 
the Prussian armies; hoping, perhaps, 
that in this object he might have been 
assisted by a body of 32,000 men, 
under Grouchy, who were not many 
leagues off towards Namur ; and who, 
he unquestionably expected, would 
have appeared on the field ere the day 
was done. Column after column did 
he send forward, to overwhelm with 
the weight of their masses those who 
crested the opposite ridge. But D’Er- 
lon’s columns, weighty and imposing 
though they were, could not deploy. 
The crashing fire of Picton’s line dou- 
bled them back, and prevented their ex- 
tended formation. Then came the loud 
hurrah !—the rush of cavalry, the clang 
of steel. Ponsonby’s heavy dragoons 
scattered, and drove them back to 
their original position. Napoleon's se- 
cond attempt was frustrated. 

In the mean time, however, those in 
the centre of the British line had work 
enough cut out for them, The French 
carried La Haye Sainte, and made 
vigorous efforts to break through the 
centre of the position along the Charle- 
roi road. Squadron after squadron 
were sent upon the opposing squares of 
infantry; but, steady as rocks, the 
squares met each charge, and repelled 
them all. Hand to hand, Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers, brought up from Jerome’s 
rear, and Edward Somerset’s household 
troops met and fought, but always to 
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the disadvantage of the former. As the 
long summer's day wore on, however, 
Napoleon became aware that Blucher 
was coming up on his right: the dark 
uniforms of the Prussians were seen 
emerging from the distant woods ; but, 
ere they could come into action, he 
tried his third and last chance of re- 
trieving the day, yet hoping, by one 
mighty effort, to break the British line, 
and secure victory at the eleventh 
hour. Bringing up his guards —who 
were, comparatively speaking, fresh, — 
he encouraged them by word and 
action, led them in column directly 
against the British centre, and —hide, 
blushing glory!—stopped dead short 
within two hundred yards of the op- 
posing bayonets. 

But the guard went on, under Ney, 
Friant, and Michel. Deploying into 
line, as it advanced behind a cloud of 
tirailleurs, it ascended the rising ground, 
where, almost wearied out with fight- 
ing during the long summer's day, 
stood the British infantry, waiting tll 
their enemies should be within point 
blank range before they drew trigger. 
The guard, fresh, sure of success, rush- 
ed gallantly forward—gained the sum- 
mit of the rising ground — was within 
forty yards of the British, when a vol- 
ley made its divisions stagger: for an 
instant they hesitated —stopped — but 
did not retire. Ney was unhorsed, 
Friant down, and Michel killed. The 
moment was critical ; upon it depend- 
ed the issue of the contest. Had the 
soldiers of the guard rallied, and in- 
stantly thrown themselves upon their 
wearied enemies, the hill might have 
been gained. But Wellington seized 
the flying seconds, and chained victory 
to his car. At once assuming the 
offensive, he ordered a general move- 
ment to the front. Down came the 
British bayonets to the charge; the 
guard wavered ; Vivian’s and Vande- 
leur’s dragoons dashed at its right flank, 
with lightning speed, and, in broken 
masses, rolled it backward down the 
slope. All was in confusion; Na 
leon’s last effort had failed: the battle 
of Waterloo was decided. 

It was now eight o’clock in the 
evening. Blucher and Bulow had 


come up, and driven Lobau’s division 
out of Planchénois. “ Sauve qui peut !” 
was the cry among the French regi- 
ments, who now, in inextricable con- 
fusion, no longer offering a shadow of 
resistance, fled for life in all directions; 
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and the Prussian sabres deeply — 
deeply—repaid the debt of blood 
which had been incurred at Jena. 

No quarter was given: lépée dans 
les reins. Gneysenau and his cavalry 
pursued and killed, till darkness alone 
stayed the carnage. Napoleon had no 
longer an army. Through the crowd 
of pursuing and pursued, he, himself, 
escaped, by a miracle, to Charleroi, 
where he repassed the Sambre, at five 
o'clock the Bllowing morning. 

The hero of Lodi should have fought 
and fallen on the plateau of Mont 
St. Jean. 

The principal causes of Napoleon’s 
failure, are usually supposed to be 
comprised in—first, the steadiness of 
the British squares in resisting the 
repeated charges made by the French 
cavalry; and, secondly, the opportune 
arrival of the Prussians. Both, in my 
idea, are made by superficial observers, 
who are apt to subject human affairs to 
the caprice of fortune, or casualties of 
chance, and both are wrong; for the 
principal and most dangerous attacks 
were made by infantry, not cavalry ; 
and the Prussians did not emerge 
from Frichemont, nor attack Lobau at 
Planchénois till the battle had been 
decided at Mont St. Jean. You will 
smile at my presuming to criticise the 
movements of such commanders as the 
conquerors of Austerlitz and Vimiera 
—the two battles of my time, where I 
consider the most consummate ge- 
neralship to have been displayed ; but, 
recollect that the military art, like 
every other science, is progressive ; 
that the achievements of one age in- 
struct that which succeeds it; and 
mediocrity of intellect can, in the end, 
judge of what genius alone could con- 
ceive. A school-boy can now solve a 
problem, to which the minds of Euclid 
and Archimedes alone were adequate 
in the infancy of science. It is true 
that, had the British squares been 
broken, Wellington would have lost 
the battle: it is true, also, that had 
the Prussians not come up, the French 
army might have rallied its scattered 
materials for another trial of strength, 

as the British were in no condition to 
pursue the fugitives. But it was no 
new thing to see British squares of 
infantry resist French cavalry. When 
was it otherwise? And, though the 
Prussians destroyed Napoleon’s army, 
it was after its defeat. 

To me, the failure of the emperor 
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is attributable rather to the errors he 
himself committed, than to the invin- 
cibility of his opponent's troops, or the 
want of intrepid daring in his own. 
Wellington had taken up a strong 
position, and Napoleon spent the three 
first hours of the day in attacking its 
very strongest point. Goumont was 
peculiarly adapted for resistance, 
especially on the side whence the 
French attacked, as there its capa- 
bilities were completely masked. Je- 
rome’s artillery was vainly expended 
among the large trees between him 
and the chateau; when his infantry at 
length made their way to the house, 
and either set it, or found it, on fire, 
its garrison had retreated to the orchard 
and garden; and when, under a 
shower of shot, the French, at last, 
struggled through a thick hedge, and 
thought they had franchi’d every de- 
fence, they came upon a high, loop- 
holed, brick wall, which they could 
not surmount nor pull down, and from 
which streamed a murderous fire, nei- 
ther to be checked nor returned. Time 
and troops were thrown away in this 
first attempt to take the bull by the 
horns ; and, in military matters, an un- 
favourable augury is frequently drawn 
from the first repulse. But there was 
no necessity for attacking Goumont ; 
and the emperor had fully sufficient 
time to find that out before he made 
dispositions for the ill-judged attempt. 
An inspection of the ground ought to 
have convinced any old soldier of what 
should have been done; which was, to 
have sent Jerome’s columns round the 
chateau, to their left, in the direction 
of Braine Laleud, across the Nivelles 
road ; and, when clear of the Goumont 
woods and enclosures, formed line to 
their right, and ascended the plateau 
of Mont St. Jean. By this movement, 
Jerome would have outflanked and 
outnumbered Hill’s brigades ; who, at 
any rate, must have fought to infinitely 
greater disadvantage than when covered 
by the walls and hedges of Goumont. 
At the same time, a direct attack 
should have been made on the British 
centre by D’Erlon’s infantry, while 
Kellerman’s and Milhaud’s masses of 
heavy cavalry, being brought to the 
French right for the purpose, charged 
the British left. Instead of which, not 
one single advantage of ground, pos- 
sessed by Wellington at the beginning 
of the battle, was wrested from him by 
Napoleon, who had it to choose where, 
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when, and how he should come to 
blows. So much for this great gene- 
ral’s error, number one ! 

A still stronger cause of failure was 
Napoleon's system of attacking in 
masses. He had, certainly, found it 
answer in his early campaigns ; but he 
had never before fought with a British 
army, against which such a system had 
always failed. He sent forward column 
after column in rapid succession, and 
in imposing numbers, covered, certain- 
ly, with clouds oftirailleurs ; but never 
could they deploy properly into line, and 
deliver their fire with effect. Each had 
the appearance of a nearly closed fan, 
in its advance, which, possessed of 
volition, endeavoured to open itself 
out; but was always folded back by 
the British line-fire ere its object could 
be properly accomplished. The Mace- 
donian phalanx, or one of Cesar’s le- 
gions, armed with spears, fifteen feet 
long, indeed bore down all opposition 
by the concentrated and _ irresistible 
force of its compact mass. But, how- 
ever well this system might answer in 
hand-to-hand fighting, it is a false 
method when missiles are principally 
employed. Itstands to reason that the 
muskets in the rear of a column must 
be inoperative, while there is a fair 
chance of almost every shot telling 
from men drawn up in line to receive 
them; and, now-a-days, it is the num- 
ber of firelocks brought to bear upon a 
particular point, rather than the phy- 
sical strength or endurance of the com- 
batants that carries the day. 

But the strongest cause of all, was 
Wellington’s decision at the exact mo- 
ment when the fate of either army was 
hanging evenly in the balance—the 
moment when the guard, having reach- 
ed the crest of the ridge of Mont St. 
Jean, was checked by the British fire. 
Nothing in modern warfare, selon moi, 
equals the nicety of this nick; and the 
opportune charge of the 10th and 18th 
hussars, made it complete. A general 
may plan a campaign with great ability, 
or carry into execution the views and 
schemes of another ; but it is the man 
of consummate genius only that sees 
and seizes the critical moment of turn- 
ing the scale in his own favour. Pre- 
viously, Wellington had baffled every 
move of his adversary, and no more: 
then he check-mated him. 

Upon examination of facts, what 
becomes of the oft-repeated tale that 
Napoleon should have gained the day ? 
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How we turn with sorrow—sorrow, 
mingled with contempt for the author 
—from the pages of Lord Byron, 
where it is chronicled that Wellington 
was defeated! But, full of personal 
vanity, selfish, jealous, and false, the 
noble poet, with all his brilliancy of 
genius and station, possessed not one 
estimable quality of the heart. Wel- 
lington chose his ground, and cal- 
culated every chance and contingency, 
with a master mind, and the result was 
the best proof that he was right. Na- 
poleon committed errors, as a general 
in the field, which do not find a 
parallel in the whole of Wellington’s 
career. With troops numerically su- 
perior, and confident of success — with 
the time, and the manner, and the 
point of attack at his option—with an 
empire on the issue—he fought his 
battle; fought it badly; and was ut- 
terly, hopelessly, defeated. 


My candle is nearly expired —’tis 
one o’clock —I am an old fool to sit 
up writing so long—addio. 


C. O’Donocuve. 
Namur. 

Loving Molly and Brother Phelim, 
— Why the dickens, now, should not 
I, John Coffy, who never slunk to the 
rear, nor shammed Abram—which is 
making believe you should be on the 
sick-list when nothing ails you, only 
fright, — nor was drunk on guard, nor 
marauding, nor plundering the poor 
natives, nor impudent to my officer, 
but kept following on, marching and 
fighting, and blazing away at the 
French in the Penin Sula, and present 
at Tally Vero, and Sally-manko, and 
Sweded Rodrego, and got a pelt from 
a lump of a stone that tumbled me off 
a ladder into the ditch at Baddahorse, 
and plenty other skrimmages, only I 
forget their cognomenclature ; besides 
Saint Sebastian, where I was nigh 
murdered by a rapscallion of the Con- 
naught Rangers, when the place was 
took, and he, screeching drunk, gave 
me a prod (saving your presence, 
Molly) behind, that made sitting down 
a mighty fatiguing way of reposing 
myself for three weeks or a month, to 
say nothing of being run over by two 
thousand cowardly blackguards of 
Spaniards, who took to their scrapers 
at a place called Tooluse; and a little 
fellow of our artillery the same morn- 
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ing peppering away grape-shot at them, 
though we were both allies — which 
means, my dear, two people belonging 
to the same army,—fighting the French 
together. Now, I ask you two, Phe-~ 
lim and Molly, or any other man, 
what would be your feelings to do all 
that, and may be more, too, if I could 
remember me of it, and have never a 
ha’porth to shew in the shape of a 
medal, nor bit of blue and red riband 
itself, while those who had only a 
spurt of a campaign here, at Waterloo, 
cock themselves up with a silver medal 
as big as a five-shilling piece, or a 
Spanish dollar, tied to an end of riband, 
with the Duke of Wellington’s head 
on one side of it, nose and all, and his 
name round the outer edge, and may 
be, if an officer, a great big W, of a 
foreign language I believe, from its 
queer shape, stuck alongside his name 
in the Army List? Who had a better 
right to the Duke of Wellington, than 
his own, own boys, that never left off 
walloping the French till they quilted 
them clean and clever across the Bid- 
dyso river, and the Pirryknees moun- 
tains, into their own outlandish foreign 
country? ‘Twas that made a man of 
the duke, and not Waterloo—devil a 
bit, my darlings! I don’t care a flea- 
bite for the medal, and many’s the time 
I'd have pledged it, may be, for a 
drink of porter, or a pig-skin of wine, 
and have as much silver in small 
change, and brass in my pocket, this 
minute, as it would fetch any day at 
a pawnbroker’s, only right is right. 
And such a hullabaloo as they kick up 
about this great battle! By the powers 
of war, I see no great shakes in it 
after all. Sure, wasn’t I all over it, 
from end to end, with the master, and 
climbed up two hundred steps to the 
top of a little mountain, with a big 
stone lion above all, to look at the 
prospect. Phiat! a shina nish!—and 
that’s good Irish—I would not give a 
Corrobane ha’penny for such a battle, 
And, by my sowkins! only Boney was 
there, and run away like shot, the 
dickens a much would there be to 
boast of. I’ll engage, the master kept 
on mumbling to himself all the time, 
trying to make out the beauties of the 
position ; but seeing is believing, all 
the world over; and it will be a cun- 
ning man who will persuade me there 
are any beauties in the place at all. 
And ’tis easy as kiss hand to run after 
people that are running away, and 
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then to praise themselves. I wonder 
what the French say of it. It puts me 


in mind of little Patey Tohig, the 
tailor, betting old Morris Delhunty, of 
the bridge, you know, a noggin of 
whisky, he’d dance cover the buckle 
in brogues against him, while all the 
barony knew Morris had a corn on his 
foot as big as a cauliflower. And 
though, dear knows, I am not the boy 
to run down Great Britain and Ireland, 
nor Scotland, I am told the Duke of 
Wellington found it mighty convenient 
to see the Prussians making their bow 
to Boney in the afternoon. And when 
I was at Brussels, I translated,—for 
I’d have you to know I am getting on 
with these foreign languages, and I 
can read printed hand middling well 
with time and the dictionary, and the 
master has given me one,—I translated 
the bottom of a picture of the battle of 
Waterloo, that Boney “mis en déroute,” 
which, both myself and the master say, 
means, put in route, or routed, or drove 
off the Duke of Wellington’s army 
towards Brussels, and the whole would 
have gone to smash, only Marshal 
Blucher happened to appear, and sent 
Boney back hopping. 

Well, the master was mighty curious 
concerning the ins and outs of the 
place, and I'll engage plenty of guides 
were to the fore, with maps and old 
bullets, and lashings of chat, and 
heaps of lies. And I must make a 
jackass of myself, getting talking to a 
great bosthoon of a fellow, who was 
once in the 7th hussars, and present on 
the glorious day, as he called it, and is 
now a guide, and wears a foraging cap 
and a medal, and talks big. And says 
to me, says he, “ Did you ever hear of 
the 7th hussaws?” “No,” says I; 
“no, I never heard tell of any thing 
very wonderful about them.” So, with 
that, he up and began to discourse of 
how they charged here, and how they 
charged there, and what they done, and 
how many they killed. Then I looked 
mighty innocent, and asked him how 
many he demolished? and he told me, 
three or four; and then I asked him 
how many he ate? and that made him 
angry, and then he had the impudence 
to say to my face, that Waterloo was 
the grandest show of a battle ever was 
fought; but I took my hussaw down a 
peg, by telling him plump, that if that 
was the first lie he told, it would choke 
him. And then I asked him back 
again, if he ever heard tell of a place 
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called Tally Vero, in Spain, or Portin- 
gale, Iam not rightly sure which; or 
of Sallymanko, or of Sweded Rodrego, 
or of Baddahorse, or of Tooluse? And 
he said he did, and that they were 
child’s play to his battle. And says I, 
“* My gay fellow,” says I, “may be, 
you will tell me next, that your hus- 
saws ever saw half the work, or half 
the fighting, or were one-hundredth 
part the use in Penin Sula, that hap- 
pened to any one regiment in Picton’s 
division; and,” says I, “if you do, 
you'll be a bolder man than I take you 
for ;” and says I, “if the truth was 
known, may be ’twas in the rear you 
were all the time ;” and says I, * ’tis 
no use your twisting those rats’-tails of 
hairs of yours on your upper lip ;” and 
says I,“ ’tis shaving you want, and I’m 
the boy'that willlather you.” And by the 
same token—only the other Belgicker 
guides rose a pillalu about us, just as 
if they never saw an argument before, 
which brought the master up, who is 
always prating to me to leave off getting 
into scrapes and making mistakes,— 
I’d have introduced the blackthorn, 
and treated my hussaw to as decent a 
suit full of broken bones, as he or any 
of his friends came by at Waterloo ; 
for, you see, though I am as quiet a 
boy as walks, my blood was up, with 
his impudence, and his medal, and his 
paltry battle; and so I was glad when 
very heavy rain came on, which sent 
the master and myself, well soaked 
through, to our calesche. 

And then we came away back a 
couple of miles, to the village of Water- 
loo, which is not the place this battle 
was fought, only another name of the 
same sort given it, because ‘twas there 
the wounded were brought when all 
was over, and Blucher pelting Boney 
before him to Paris itself. And the 
master ordered a roast fowl and two 
yoached eggs for his dinner; and I 
nad a bit of boiled beef (which these 
people call boolly, because ’tis always 
done to rags), and some griddled 


, cold mutton, and a top-up of brandy, 


in regard of the wetting we both got 
making a pair of fools of ourselves 
looking at corn-fields we’ve no call in 
life to; and then I stepped across the 
street to see the church, which is full 
up of tombstones, stuck against the 
walls and round about,—all of them 
sacred to the memory of the dead who 
were slaughtered at Waterloo ; and in- 
deed very decent most of them are. 
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But, would you believe it, boys? 
There’s a little bit of a tombstone in a 
potato-garden of a cottage handy by, 
for all the world to what? why, to 
Lord Uxbridge’s leg! that’s now Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, and was lord- 
lieutenant when I was last in Dublin ; 
and he riding through Donnybrook at 
the time of the fair, with two clever 
legs on each side of his horse, and not 
a sign the matter with his excellency, 
nor a wooden leg, only tick dooraloo, 
whatever that is; and Counsellor 
O'Connell shewing him up, and put- 
ting his tongue in his cheek, which the 
counsellor does mighty funny, besides 
cocking his eye, that would make vou 
split. And sure I saw his excellency 
again at Cork, coming up the Lee to 
Patrick’s Bridge ; and the two steam- 
boats he was in, by the same token, 
called the Waterloo, commanded by 
one James Brown,—and the City of 
Cork, commanded by one O’Bryan ; 
and the bands playing, and Sir George 
Bingham and the army, and a heifer 
of a ballad-singer lilting up— 
‘* Great Captain O’Bryan, 
With his colours flying, 
And he a-vying 
With the Waterloo !” 


And his excellency had two smart legs 
under him, and two boots and trousers 
on; and Tony Perrier and little George 
Knap bowing to him; and Doctor 
Pitcairn talking to Father England ; 
and old Jack Bennet, the attorney, 
making Dan Meagher laugh with his 
fun ; and both grinning over the bridge, 
when his excellency landed. So, you 
see, nobody knows better than myself 
what lies these Waterloo villains tell. 
And what did I do but write a bit of a 
monument for the epitaph, and stuck it 
on with a couple of wafers, and this is 
it. 
Pray 
for the Sole 
of 
Lord Anglesea’s 
Boot. 
Amin. 


And next day we came on here to a 
town called Namur ; and we put up at 
this inn, which has a mighty outlandish 
name, viz., Hotel d'Harscamp, where 
we are not badly lodged ; only the 
master has got back a touch of his 
rheumatics, in regard of the soaking he 
came by as above related, at Water- 
loo, and not keeping his carcass dry, 
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as any gentleman in his senses ought 
to do. 

And now, Molly, my darling, be 
said by me; and the first time Katty 
Heffernan has any of her clack, give 
her a good clouting in return; and 
then, when she cuts her stick, take a 
bit of tin, polish it bright, tie it to an 
end of red tape, hang it to your bod- 
dice, call it a medal, and I'll engage 
you won’t want a sweetheart,—for the 
boys of Scurramore will surely think 
you are a hero of Waterloo. 

Till death, 
Joun Corry. 





Dear Carrol,—I entered Namur by 
the Porte de Bruxelles, not being able 
exactly to determine in which hip I had 
the profoundest sciatica; and was 
driven through narrow, dismal, dirty 
streets, filled, as far as I could see, with 
squalid workers in iron, to the Hotel 
d’Harscamp, where I gladly exchanged 
my carriage for a tolerably comfortable 
arm-chair, which I notice because it is 
the only Christianlike attempt at such 
a luxury I have seen since I left Lon- 
don; and which, if it was not left here 
by an Englishman, must have fallen from 
the skies,—nothing else than a miracle 
can account for its presence at Namur. 
Knowing from dear-bought experience, 
that though neuralgic pains increase 
to torture when the invalid’s limbs be- 
come warm in bed, they frequently 
leave him for a brief space in the morn- 
ing, I despatched a messenger with my 
card, and a letter of introduction with 
which I had been furnished by the mi- 
nister of war at Brussels, to the princi- 
pal engineer officer, requesting his per- 
mission to see the citadel at any hour 
that might be convenient on the follow- 
ing day; to which I received a polite 
answer, naming ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon. This piece of business being so 
far satisfactorily settled, dinner made 
its appearance: I swallowed a quan- 
tity of matériel, in spite of sundry and 
manifold jerks and twitches I in vain 
endeavoured to control; and drank a 
bottle of pretty fair Bordeaux. Hoping 
for rest and oblivion through the long, 
long night, though expecting none, I 
betook myself to my bed, and found 
it as little conducive to my repose as 
Damien’s bed of steel was to his tor- 
tured limbs. Carrol, ’tis misery to toss, 
and turn, and seek rest in a new posi- 
tion every half minute, and count each 
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quarter of an hour that chimes from the 
neighbouring church, and long for 
morning ; ‘tis wretchedness to feel that 
the pain you thought you could endure 
like a man subdues your manhoood ; 
worst of all is the nervous irritability, 
the peevish querulousness, you cannot 
control,— the fretful injustice with 
which you know you treat every sub- 
ject that crosses your mind, and the 
unpardonable ingratitude you evince 
for every act of kindness others per- 
form. It is during the dreary hours of 
the night, lengthened interminably by 
want of repose, while all the rest of the 
world is sunk in slumber, that the 
deeds of other days rise up in judg- 
ment. Youthful dreams of good and 
happiness — youthful follies and ex- 
cesses—youthful friendships—youthful 
crimes and vices —all crowd thick 
around the sleepless sufferer. The 
companions in good and evil ; in wish- 
ing to do right, in being prevailed on 
to do wrong; those who joined us in 
giving utterance to generous senti- 
ments, yet were our intimates in the mid- 
night revel ; the comrades that shared in 
our cloak in the bivouac, in our ration, 
in our flask, in our purse ; and would 
yet blow our brains out on a point of 
honour,—all people the dark mid- 
night chamber. Most of my early 
companions have passed that bourn 
whence no traveller returns. Then I 
think of their mirth and jollity, but not 
with pleasure; their well-remembered 
laugh rings in my ear like a screech 
from the charnel-house ; and their wit- 
ticisms are like warnings from the 
tomb. As the watch beneath my pil- 
low, slowly, slowly, regularly, and 
surely, ticks each second, and brings 
home that circumstance which few of 
us consider, and nove of us compre- 
hend—the passage of time, which was, 
and is, and is to come,—then I mourn 
over opportunities lost and energies 
wasted ; I determine that the future 
shall be to me not as was the past ; and 
yet, even while doing so, I fully enter- 
tain a conviction that the sins of to- 
morrow will add their number to those 
already scrolled against me in the re- 
cord of crime. I think Crabbe’s lines 
run thus :— 


“ Ob, how sharp the pain 
Our minds, ourselves, our habits to dis- 
dain ; 
To gowhere never yet in peace we went— 
To sigh, but not recede—to grieve, yet 
not repent 
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Still, even in age and pain, mental 
resources are always left of which we 
may avail ourselves for relief; though 
at the same time we may wish our ex- 
istence and our sufferings to be brought 
to aclose. Still, however, resignation 
to the will of the Supreme Being con- 
tinues to be our duty to the last; and 
as long as any part remains to be 
enacted,—as long as our continuance 
in the world can serve any valuable 
purpose, the load is to be borne rather 
with a magnanimous than a dejected 
spirit. These things, all through the 
livelong night, harass the mind with- 
out bringing an antidote, and then the 
first streak of dawn is hailed as a bless- 
ing. 

# * *# * 

I have made a grand discovery, 
however, in this arthrodinia, which is, 
that, with me at least, strong coffee 
usually drives away the pain for a time ; 
and, but that I fear using it too often 
might destroy this good effect, as well 
as increase the irritability of the nerves, 
I would have recourse to it three times 
a-day. Early in the morning, it is my 
grand panacea. I roused up my servant, 
who is the best ever poor old soldier 
had, made him warm me some of this 
beverage, which I had prepared over 
night, obtained two hours’ comfortable 
sleep, and by ten o’clock I went to 
visit the colonel of engineers. The 
town of Namur itself, built on the con- 
fluence of the Sambre and Meuse, 
needs little to be said about it; it is 
famous for its iron works, and for its 
houses being painted blue, and black, 
and gray, with red veins—all very 
dingy and dismal; and you can ima- 
gine the great variety of penknives, and 
scissors, and fancy articles of hard- 
ware, for the manufacture of which it is 
noted. The Sambre enters the Meuse 
obliquely, having the town planted on 
its left bank, in the obtuse angle formed 
by the junction of the two rivers ; and 
the citadel on a height on its right bank 
in the acute angle. I crossed the 
bridge over the former river, whose 
waters, being dammed up at that place 
to facilitate navigation, have all the 
sluggish appearance and unsavoury 
odour belonging to stagnation; not so 
the other, which is rather rapid, and runs 
through a magnificent country highly 
cultivated, decked with large trees and 
hedge-rows, and, I think, much re- 
sembling the banks of the Wye. After 
toiling up the steps near the Porte de 
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Gronion, I reached the citadel, and 
found in Colonel D a man of sci- 
ence, a scholar, and a gentleman. He 
took me over the works, and gave me 
their history shortly but graphically. I 
wish I could send him to tell you of 
Namur ; but instead of his flood of in- 
formation you must rest satisfied with 
my dribblets of talk. 

To begin with the citadel. It is ra- 
ther grandly situated on a rocky hill, 
rising abruptly both from the Sambre 
and the Meuse. Immediately in the 
corner, and looking down on one side 
upon the Pont de Sambre, which con 
nects it with the town, and on the 
other upon the Pont de Meuse, is the 
oldest part of the citadel,—a patchwork 
of other days—long intervals between 
its different erections. Col. D. in- 
formed me that there are considerable re- 
mains, bearing unquestionable evidence 
of having been built by the Gauls, 
who made it a great military station, as 
being the principal northern frontier 
fortress of Gallia Belgica. The handy 
work of the Romans is apparent, and 
there is no mistaking the enduring cha- 
racter of buildings, of which I will give 
you a curious proof. Only a few 
weeks ago, a huge block of this masonry 
separated itself from the summit of the 
cliff, in consequence of the rock on 
which it had been based giving way 
under the crumbling fingers of time, 
and whole and unbroken came rushing 
down from the height, where for eight- 
een centuries it had overlooked the 
Meuse, and defied decay to make her 
impress on its hard materials. Pro- 
videntially, it stopped in its descent 
before it reached the Fauxbourg del 
Plante, over which it had been so long 
suspended, or more than one building 
must have been crushed to ruins. It 
even took a bit out of the corner ofa 
house which happened to be in its 
way, but did no further damage. Little 
did the inhabitants of the Fauxbourg 
dream of the chance of demolition that 
for months, perhaps years, they ran 
from the impending ruin which tottered 
above its insecure base; and, if they 
thought about it all, never counted on 
the natural rock giving way before the 
materials put together by human hands. 
Upon the Gallic and Roman pieces of 
work are found architecture of the mid- 
dle ages, and buildings of modern times. 
Two thousand years hence, what will 
antiquaries think of this heterogeneous 
mass of masonry ? 
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Beyond this old portion of the cita- 
del is Fort Terra Nova, lately altered 
and improved; and beyond that is 
where formerly stood Fort Coehorn, 
built by the famous engineer of that 
name, now no longer existing, but re- 
placed by three casemated redoubts in 
the Prussian fashion. 

This fortress does great credit to my 
friend, Col. D , as it is kept in 
good repair; and there is plenty of 
bomb-proof cover. But, like many 
military works erected on heights, it is 
more formidable in appearance than in 
reality, as much of the masonry is ne- 
cessarily exposed to a destructive fire 
from a reasonable distance; and al- 
though Roman walls may resist the 
effects of time, they will hardly bid de- 
fiance to 24-pounders within tolérable 
range. This was fully proved when 
the place was besieged in 1695 by 
King William ; who, by battering the 
citadel with 200 pieces of cannon from 
the heights of St. Barbé, on the oppo- 
site side of the Meuse, destroyed its 
defences, and compelled its capitula- 
tion, though commanded by the famous 
Marshal Boufflers, whose indomitable 
firmness, skill, and indifference to per- 
sonal danger, long stimulated the gar- 
tison to resistance. But an act of 
William, after the siege was over, tar- 
nishes his kingly honour. The citadel 
surrendered on the 5th of September, it 
being stipulated between Boufflers and 
the allies that the garrison should retire 
to Givet with arms, baggage, and six 
pieces of ordnance. But, notwith- 
standing his pledged word, William 
ordered Boufflers to be arrested, by 
way of reprisal for an imputed breach 
of faith on the part of the French king, 
in having detained the garrisons of 
Dixmude and Deinse, contrary to the 
alleged stipulations made at their sur- 
render ; though the French, on the 
other hand, protested that those garri- 
sons had surrendered at discretion, and 
were therefore justly detained as pri- 
soners of war. 

Even admitting that the king of 
England had good grounds for his ac~ 
cusation against Louis, one is utterly 
at a loss to justify his own breach of 
faith towards Boufflers. No circum- 
stances of treachery or dishonourable 
conduct, however flagrant, on the part 
of another, can either extenuate or ex- 
cuse the slightest violation of one’s 
own honour. The agreement had been 
made with Boufflers alone; Boufflers 
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not adhering to it could have been the 
only circumstance adequate to exempt 
the king from its obligation; and 
though the marshal was very well 
treated while a prisoner, and Louis 
quickly ransomed him by giving up the 
garrisons of Dixmude and Deinse, I 
cannot help looking upon the trans- 
action as an indelible blot on the cha- 
racter of William. 

The old works, curving round the 
town, from the Meuse to the Sambre, 
on the opposite quarter from the cita- 
del, still exist, though worthless against 
any thing but a coup de main, and un- 
interesting save to the reader of Tris- 
tram Shandy, who will find the Porte 
St. Nicolas, where Uncle Toby was 
wounded, close to the point where the 


works touch upon the Meuse. 
* * * ~ 


* * * 


The remainder of the letter is too 
much entangled with Mr. O’Dono- 
ghue’s money matters‘to be made pub- 
lic. From a concluding paragraph, 
however, it would seem that some fur- 
thercommunication had passed between 
him and Miss Grimshag, or, rather, 
Madame Ubeoph, though it was as yet 
doubtful to which of the names the 
lady was entitled ; but the exact nature 
of that communication does not trans- 
pire. Possibly she was in want of 
money,— probably she asked him to 
bring about a reconciliation between 
her and her relations. We next find 
Mr. Donoghue dating his letter from 
Liege. 





Dear Carrol,—Forgive my swearing 
on paper or vivd voce; but the devil 
take the road from Namur to this place ! 
I was shaken to pieces in the diligence, 
and all because I was in haste to arrive 
in a town where I had no business, and 
some few half-hours sooner than there 
was any occasion for. If I had tra- 
velled by the steam-boat along the 
smooth waters of the Meuse, I should 
have been just double the time, but I 
should have escaped the jolting, and 
the dust, and the eternal rumble, and 
the cushions hard as adamant, and the 
thousand other etceteras that are no- 
thing to your odious robust fellows, 
but are grave annoyances to a poor 
battered, weather-beaten creature, like 
me. I should have been a wiser and 


a sounder man, and I should have 
seen the valley of the Meuse to greater 
advantage. 
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The scenery, however, is magnifi- 
cent—truly English! even surpassing 
our own far-famed Matlock, of Derby- 
shire, particularly at a point where 
both the valley and the river seem 
blocked up by the bold rock upon 
which the castle of Huy stands, pre- 
senting a formidable appearance to the 
uninitiated in the science of modern 
warfare. 

I should have enjoyed the views, 
notwithstanding my neuralgia, had I 
been alone; but, perched alongside of 
me in the diligence was a long gentle- 
man from North America, a complete 
Yankee, a “ riglar down-easter,” from 
New England, travelling for amuse- 
ment and information, who was per- 
petually calling my attention, some- 
times by word of mouth, sometimes by 
a mute nudge of his confounded elbow 
in my ribs, and a cock of his horny 
ill-shaped thumb to any point that hap- 
pened to hit his fancy; asking me 
about the prices of things, the value of 
land, and rates of exchange; and boast- 
ing of the overwhelming advantages, 
moral, political, and geographical, his 
native land possessed over every other 
of the habitable globe. I hate to be 
bored, and yet my bore was occasion- 
ally amusing, too, especially when he 
gave me to understand that he, Mr. 
Silas Slokum, of Epaminondas, near 
the town of Smallpox, was considered 
quite a dangerous man among the la- 
dies. If the impression he wished to 
make on me was just, Silas Slokum 
must have had a sad time of it down- 
east ; his personal attractions drove all 
the gals crazy, notwithstanding his long, 
sallow, calculating Yankee visage, lank 
hair, and nose with the nostril on either 
side cut up toa sharp nick. With all 
his boasting, the fellow was keen 
enough ; and, in spite of myself, I 
could not shake him off at our jour- 
ney’s end. We dined together at the 
Pavilion Anglais, at Liege, soon after 
our arrival in that Sheffield of Bel- 
gium ; and in the evening he per- 
suaded me to accompany him in a stroll 
to the citadel, and peer about it, like a 
couple of thieves reconnoitring a crib 
they, in the slang language, intended to 
smash. A fool I was for my pains ; 
all the time I had in my writing- 
case a letter of introduction to the 
chief engineer, similar to the one that 
had procured me so kind a reception 
at Namur. I think I was induced to 
take this silly step in consequence of 
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being led into an argument with Slokum 
on fortification, wherein I endeavoured 
to point out that walls of fortresses sunk 
twenty feet into the earth—i.e., in a 
ditch —are preferable to those perched 
on high rocks, as the former cannot be 
seen nor injured until within forty or 
fifty paces. 

On, then, we went, poking our noses 
into matters mighty simple in them- 
selves, but which we were inclined to 
invest with interest, till we came upon 
a party of three Englishmen, as great 
noodles as ourselves. Slokum, whose 
mauvaise honte evidently never stands in 
his way, immediately entered into con- 
versation with them, and they trium- 
phantly informed him that they had 
seen something which we had not. 
They had climbed up to the top ofa 
tower, and enjoyed a very fine pro- 
spect; moreover, had been much puz- 
zled with some curious round baskets 
filled with earth on the top of said 
tower. Could they be intended for 
flower-pots? But then there were no 
flowers. What could they mean ? what 
were they for? These new acquaint- 
ances agreed to run back with the Yan- 
kee, and shew him their wonderful dis- 
covery. That they should have been 
ignorant of what a gabion was is not sur- 
prising ; but that 1, who have seen thou- 
sands and thousands of them, should be 
so stupid appears to me quite incon- 
ceivable. However, “Quem Deus 
vult perdere,” &c. I, too, must needs 
hasten to see the tower, and the baskets, 
and the prospect, merely because other 
blockheads had seen them, quite for- 
getting that the forest of Gronenwald 
was a bone of contention between the 
Dutch and les braves Belges; and, 
however unwilling to come actually to 
blows, both parties had been protocolled 
into make-believe hostility. In an 
evil hour I clambered up the tower ; 
in spite of the rheumatism, I arrived at 
the top, had but time to tell Slokum 
what the baskets were for, and was 
peremptorily ordered to walk down by 
the sentry, in very good Flemish, not 
one word of which any of us could un- 
derstand ; his gestures were, however, 
sufficiently significant. Down we came, 
and then he gave us to comprehend, 
plainly enough, that we were his pri- 
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soners; he surrounded us, as said 
Paddy under similar circumstances. A 
casual passer-by was kind enough to 
turn interpreter for our benefit, and 
through him we begged to be made 
acquainted with what the sentry pro- 
posed doing with us now he had got 
us? Keep us! Till when? Until 
he was relieved, which would not be 
before ten o’clock ; and Slokum had 
ordered supper to be on the table at 
nine. It appeared that as much rigour 
was used at Liege as if the place was 
besieged ; so “ watch and word” was 
the order of the day. I was very angry ; 
Slokum inclined to be angry, but rather 
alarmed ; and our new acquaintances 
in search of the picturesque nearly 
frightened out of their wits. An inte- 
resting group we formed at the bottom 
of the tower, trying to persuade the 
sentry to let us depart in peace; but 
the sentry marched valiantly up and 
down in front of the entrance with his 
firelock shouldered, looking as if he 
could have shot us all gladly, not 
understanding a word we said, nor 
yet taking heed of a tolerably large 
bribe offered by one of the party. Our 
kind interpreter, however, conveyed in- 
timation to the guard of our being in 
durance, and a couple of files were sent 
to escort us to the guard-room. There 
was I, for the first time in my life,a 
prisoner, with a Belgian behind and 
another before, and one on either side 
of me, with fixed bayonets, marched 
through the streets amidst the jeers of 
the populace ; even the children laughed 
at us. I wished from the bottom of 
my soul that Lord Palmerston and his 
protocols were at the bottom of the 
Meuse; but I was in for it, and vogue 
la galére! was the only philosophical 
maxim that I could call to my aid, 
though I had the prospect before me of 
treating my aching bones to dry boards 
for the coming night —a very different 
prospect from what I expected when I 


mounted the steps of that cursed tower. 
“ * > ~ 


Bd * * 

But here we must leave Mr. Dono- 
ghue for the present, and give the con- 
clusion of his letter and adventures in 
a future Number. 
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A RIGMAROLE ON TAVERNS AND THINGS IN GENERAL, WITH A 
GLANCE AT PANTON SQUARE. 


BY RORY RATTLEBRAIN. 


“ De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.”’-—Gist of Whig Oratory. 


Tue whole philosophy of a tavern-life 
is included in the few pithy words 
used by old Falstaff, ‘‘ Shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn?” The 
liberty of such a life is great, its plea- 
sure endless: so I think, and so many 
have thought before me. I have been 
a considerable sinner in that way, 
though I could preach an astonishing 
sermon (powerful discourse is the Me- 
thodist term) against the practice to 
the sucking youngsters of this genera- 
tion. The old Greeks did not, to be 
sure, trouble themselves with taverns ; 
but they obeyed the laws of hospitality, 
and had plenty of feasting and toping, 
and some of their festivals lasted from 
morning till evening. The dv be- 
came the dere. The jolly Toper of 
Teos has said many fine things on the 
delicious subject of the grape. This 
subject was inspiriting even to the cold 
blood of a German; for Hase* has 
given us the following description of a 
vintage festivity. “ And when the 
bounteous vintage, to which the wo- 
men and maidens of the neighbour- 
hood were invited, was ended, and the 
wine poured from the wine-press into 
the vats, then was the festival of the 
rural Dionysus celebrated with mirth 
and jollity; then was the Ioneum 
opened ; then the guests stretched 
themselves around the festal board, at 
which the master presided, and sent 
about the pitchers of the last year’s 
wine, and the goblets crowned with 
ivy. In the daytime, the feast was 
spread in the open air,— for the begin- 
ning of December even is warm in 
Athens; in the evening, by the kitchen 
hearth. Then were the sports more 
joyous ; then the drinking cups lay 
thrown about; the kiss snatched from 
the maiden was less reluctant ; and the 
honoured matron brought a_ wine- 
pitcher in the folds of her garment, to 
renovate the joys of the interrupted 
feast.” 

The absence of inns even among the 
Romans gave place to the jus hospitii ; 





but they were not wanting in jollifica- 
tion; and their tables were placed un- 
der the arrangement of artists whom 
Sefton, or Reay, or Warrender would 
have coveted for their respective house- 
holds. They had their Sicilian cooks, 
as we have our cooks from Paris. 
There was their archimagirus and their 
procurator peni,—their structor, their 
carptor, and their atriensis. Then 
they had their ministri,—some for ar- 
ranging the table, some for handing 
water to the guests, some for ushering 
the dishes, some for distributing bread, 
and some for serving the wine. Some, 
moreover, cooled the room with fans, 
and some drove away the flies. In 
fact, your old luxurious Roman was 
like your modern luxurious Anglo- 
Indian, whose whole business was to 
guzzle, swill, and live a life of ease and 
luskishness. The modern gastronomes 
have, indeed, improved on the Roman 
plan, by having their menu du diner 
put by the plate of every guest ; so that 
each may at a glance know what he is 
to expect, what dainties he is to await, 
when he must hasten, when relax his 
work of mastication ; but as pens, ink, 
and paper, were rather scarce articles in 
the “ immortal city,” those famous 
gluttons hit upon the admirable ex- 
pedient of having uncommon dainties 
ushered in with a concert of flutes, 
while, to do them fitting honour, the 
servants were crowned with flowers ; 
and then, as they lolled, and stuffed, 
and drank large draughts of Falernian, 
Massican, or Albanian, Chian, Lesbian, 
or Rhodian, music and dancing were 
introduced ; and pantomimes, buffoons, 
and gladiators made matters agreeable, 
while the emetics were doing their 
work, and preparing the guests for 
gorging and swigging a second and 
third time to repletion. Thus were 
the pleasures of festivity prolonged. [ 
had read of these matters till not only 
my mouth watered, but the love of a 
tavern-life became, as it were, riveted 
in my very heart of hearts. Besides, 


* “The Public and Private Life of the Ancient Greeks,” from the German of 


Heinrick Hase, Ph. D., &c. &c. London, 1836. Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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thought I, there is something not only 
inspiriting in strong drink, but some- 
thing very fortifying to the intellectual 
capacity; and this became my con- 
firmed opinion, ever since I saw Pro- 
fessor Ast, the first Platonist of 
Europe, actually drink down twenty 
mortal masses (Ang. pots) of beer, in 
the back room of the Hirschbreii, well 
known to sundry biirschen of the uni- 
versity of Miinchen. If, thought I, 
the tough old philologist can write his 
annotations, and continue his Platonic 
lexicon, after such an infusion as twenty 
masses, surely, there is something won- 
derful in the gift of Johnny Barleycorn ; 
and then I thought of Porson. But as 
I have reached the Bavarian capital 
with such a hop, skip, and jump, I am 
reminded ofa pleasant song by Tom 
Campbell (himself not the least among 
bibacious worthies), which he calls the 
“ Drinking Song of Munich,” and which 
I beg to transcribe for the reader’s 
special behoof. 


“ Sweet Iser! were thy sunny realm 

And flowery gardens mine, 

Thy waters I would shade with elm, 

To prop the tender vine ; 

My golden flagons I would fill 
With rosy draughts from every hill ; 

And under every myrtle bower 
My gay companions should prolong 
The laugh, the revel, and the song, 

To many an idle hour. 

Like rivers crimsoned with the beam 

Of yonder planet bright, 

Our balmy cups should ever stream 

Profusion of delight ; 

No care should touch the mellow heart, 
And sad or sober none depart; 

For wine can triumph over wo, 

And Love and Bacchus, brother powers, 
Could build in Iser’s sunny bowers 

A Paradise below !” 

Poor, dear Tom, is an excellent table- 
companion, especially when primed 
with a couple of bottles, be they of 
port, burgundy, or sherry (claret is too 
cold for his stomach); but, judging 
from this smart effusion, he knows very 
little of Miinchen und Scine Bevohner, 
and how man drinkt, lebt, und liebt, 
in that very pleasant little metropolis. 
As to the flowery gardens of the Isar 
—save at Ilessaloh and Neuberghausen, 
both of which, by the way, belong to 
that cunning old minister and fox, 
Count Montgelas (of whom, perchance, 
something more some of these days), 
and the English gardens, planned by 
Count Rumford, through which, in- 
deed, the Jsar rushes in twenty differ- 
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ent directions over a bedding of fir 
planks, to give additional impetuosity 
to its waters, and Baron Eichthal’s 
walled enclosure towards the Au— 
there is nothing in the shape of a gar- 
den between Munich and Dachau on 
the one side, Munich and Augsbourg 
on another side, and Munich and Ro- 
senheim on a third. The best proof of 
this is, that fruits and vegetables ne- 
cessary for the city are sent for to the 
Tyrol and Wiirtemberg. A few vine 
stems, indeed, brought all the way 
from the neighbourhood of Botzen, are 
being trailed with the utmost difficulty 
along the walls of the old chateau at 
Dachau ; and in the neighbourhood of 
Rosenheim are to be seen interminable 
gardens of hops, propped not on “ elms,” 
but on poles,—and that isall. There are, 
besides, plenty of beer-gardens, where 
may be seen the stately and bathy- 
kolpic Miinchenerinnen twirling to the 
waltz tunes like so many maddening 
spirits. What, oh reader! is to be 
compared to the waltz or the rigdowak, 
when the beautiful maidens of Munich 
are figuring away, and leading off 
hearts captive at every shake of the 
heel, or, more properly speaking, of the 
light fantastic toe? 
“ Oh say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy 
round, 
Fandango’s riggle, or Bolero’s bound ; 
Can Egypt’s Almas—tantalising group,— 
Columbia’s caperers to the warlike 
whoop ; 
Can aught, from cold Kamtschatka to 
Cape Horn, 
With Waltz compare, or after Waltz be 
borne?” 


But the particular waltz of which we 
speak is the waltz of Munich, as ex- 
hibited at the balls of the Museum; 
and as for the rigdowak, which was not 
Germanised in Byron’s time, to see it 
in perfection, go to the Froshinn of the 
Bavarian capital. 

It is astonishing what emotions the 
waltz can inspire in the most frigid of 
bosoms, and, certainly, nothing can ex- 
ceed the frigidity and selfish com- 
placency of a Frenchman. He is for 
the most part incapable of emotion, 
save a factitious emotion cunningly 
contrived to attract the attention of 
some silly English girl, primed and 
prepared to yield herself to the tender 
mercies of a foreign husband, who is 
making, by dint of false and hollow 
protestations, a desperate speculation 
on the few thousands she is to receive 
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on her day of marriage. But the waltz 
will sometimes inspirit even a French- 
man, and force him to act as though he 
were really possessed of some por- 
tion of the warm temperament peculiar 
to the sunny climes of the south. A 
modern French writer thus speaks of 
it; and I could easily multiply in- 
stances. ‘ La walse commenca, la 
walse joyeuse, la walse, véritable em- 
bléme des passions, qui vous prend 
doucement, vous séduit, vous met 
deux yeux sur les yeux, vous encale 
un corps gracieux, souffle une haleine 
sur votre haleine, vous enivre. Puis 
c’est & serrer le cceur, 4 tout confondre 
autour de soi ; I"harmonie qu’on entend 
sans savoir d’ou, les fleurs, les arbres, 
les ceintures qui volent, les paroles qui 
se brisent en éclat dans vos oreilles, les 
lustres et tout, pour ne plus voir devant 
soi que le corps que vous entrainez, et 
qui vous entraine, jusqu’ A ce que vous 
vous arrétiez, la téte en désordre, hale- 
tant, couvert de poussitre, et vous 
disant:—Oi suis-je?” I think I am 
fairly entitled to ask the same question. 

These small matters are not amiss in 
this effusion. My motto is, “ De om- 
nibus rebus et quibusdam aliis;” and 
therefore my privilege is to be as dis- 
cursive asI please. ferdinand Kaiser 
von Ostreich, on the authority of a 
certain Edinburgh ale-vender, deno- 
minates Alloa ale Scotch burgundy ; 
and, perhaps, having recourse to a si- 
milar hyperbole, my excellent friend, 
Tom Campbell (whose beautiful vo- 
lume of collected poems, as published 
by Moxon, I can safely recommend to 
a discerning public), when he speaks of 
* gardens,” means hop-gardens or beer- 
gardens; and of “ rosy draughts” and 
“golden flagons,” means the beautiful 
amber ofthe Bavarian beer (for he would 
be puzzled to find a vineyard nearer than 
Wiuirzbourg), which, indeed, gives a 
golden tint to the glass measure, called 
a Mass. Why, Tom, there is not a 
glass of good wine to be got at Munich, 
save only at Ott’s Weinhandluug, in 
the Max and Ottostrasse, No.6; and 
there, if you really wish to smack your 
lips over a prime bottle of stuff, ask 
holdly for his vier und dreissiger. Ott 
is a capital fellow at a bottle; has the 
girth of body of an ox, and can out- 
drink either Peter Robertson, or my 
poor excellent friend Galt, in his best 
of days, be it in Ingelheimer, Wachen- 
heimer, Deidesheimer, or Forster Tra- 
miner, or even the wines of Greece, 
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or Hungary, or Oporto. He has ca- 
pital port, as he ought,—for he is 
kellermeister to King Ludwig the poet; 
and if you should find your proposed 
potation too much for you, which is 
not likely to be the case, or you are not 
what you were (quantum mutatus ab 
illo Hectore), Tom—why, he will help 
you to finish it. But, believe me, 
there is not a good drop of wine to be 
had at either the Stag, the Black Eagle, 
or the Golden Cock ; though the land- 
lord of the Hirsch, Havard, does pre- 
tend to have some real Johannisberg, 
at ten florins the bottle; but it’s all 
fudge. The wine is good in its 
way, but as much like the real genuine 
stuff as Tom Macaulay is like Lord 
Bacon. I once dined at Jiinemanns, 
where there is good feeding going on: 
it was on an Ash-Wednesday—a very 
appropriate day for bidding farewell to 
flesh,—and very appropriately was the 
solemn ceremony performed ; for we 
commenced at one o'clock, p.m., and 
at half-past six o’clock, p.m., the desert 
had not been put upon the table ; but 
the wine we consumed would have 
floated an eighty-four. The wine, 
however, was only so-so. When we 
left the room, the uproar was insuffer- 
able, especially in consequence of the 
pranks of a certain Jew baron, who 
was shying at the chandeliers with 
every thing he could lay his ugly paws 
upon. Oh! that I had a forty-horse 
power of description, that I might 
adequately convey to your readers, old 
OLIveER, some notion of the excellence 
of Bavarian beer. My very mouth 
waters as I think of the many cool and 
ambrosial draughts that have passed 
Over my ogxos odevrwy, after I have been 
wellnigh broiled under the piping hot 
summer sun of King Ludwig the poet’s 
capital. All kinds of beer are delect- 
able, whether proceeding from the 
Pschorrbreii, the Herschbreii, the Au- 
gustenirbreti, the royal Bockbreii, the 
Montgelasbreti, at Hassaloh, or the 
three or four dozen other breiis which 
exist, and are ever running, like sweet 
perennial springs, for the special be- 
hoof of the parched gullets of the joy- 
ous people of Munich. So favourite a 
beverage is Munich beer, that every 
one takes a large glass of it after his 
soup, as we take a glass of sherry or 
madeira (the gentlemanly wine, after 
all) in this our native land; the pea- 
sant drinks it after his veal-sausage 
broth ; and the King and Crown Prince 
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take it after their Julienne. I have 
seen these two illustrious individuals 
walk into the Bock Keller (equivalent 
to our Cider Cellar), on the first day 
of its being opened, and, in the most 
mixed of all possible crowds, enjoy 
their draught of bock, sold from the 
royal brewery, and supposed to re- 
semble London porter, though as much 
so as a quince resembles a pine- 
apple. 

I set out by asserting, that a tavern 
life—more is the shame—had been my 
passion, and in taverns I have spent 
the best part of my time; how usefully 
or uselessly only concerns myself. But 
that is the proper place for seeing man- 
kind as it is. The man that is gor- 
mandising has no time for playing the 
hypocrite (Cesar was right in not liking 
a lean and hungry look), and the wine- 
cup is the most potent alembic for the 
discovering of truth. I have always 
sung away with the poet,— 


“Fill the goblet again! for I never 
before 

Felt the glow which gladdens my heart 
to the core; 

Let us drink! who would not? since 
through life’s wearied round 

In the goblet alone no deception is found. 


- * a” * 
Then the season of youth and its vanities 
past, 


For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ; 

There we find—do we not tin the flow 
of the soul, 

That truth, as of yore, is confined to the 
bowl. 


When the box of Pandora was opened on 
earth, 

And Misery’s triumph commenced over 
Mirth, 

Hope was left—was she not? but the 
goblet we kiss, 

And care not for Hope, who are certain 
of bliss. 


Long life to the grape! for when sum. 
mer is flown, 

The age of our Nectar shall gladden our 
own: 


* Viz., ‘‘ water.stoup ;” 
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We must die—who shall not ?—may our 
sins be forgiven, 
And Hebe shall never be idle in Hea. 


ven!” 


The last time I heard these tuneful 
strains was when Peter Robertson no- 
bly trolled them forth during a night 
of infinite fun and frolic. First, he 
gave us a Gaelic sermon; next, an 
Italian bravura, after the manner of 
Velluti; next, Schiller’s Punschlied, 
commencing with the well-known 


Bier Elemente. 

Innig geselt. 

Bilden das Lehen. 

Bauen die Welt, &ec. &c.; 


after that, a Polish war-song, in the 
character of the Count Caskofwhisky, an 
amiable and accomplished individual, 
well known in Auld Reekie ; and, 
lastly, he flourished off Byron’s lines in 
inimitable style. But, perhaps, some 
sniffing Cockney may wonder who 
Peter Robertson is. Who Peter Ro- 
bertson is, quotha? I will inform the 
tatterdemalion, and all of his kidney, 
who and what my friend (the pink and 
perfection ofthe Scottish bar) really is ; 
but as Iam in a towering passion at 
the question, Iam unable to speak in 
sober prose ; so I must have recourse 
to the ottava rima:— 


** Not to know glorious Peter, argues, 
sir, 
That you’re no better than a nincom- 


Poop ; 
Peter’s the boy to make the table stir 
With fun uproarious, loud as Indian’s 


whoop ; 
The while his fist doth to his maw confer 
A draught, exceeding far the poet’s 
stoup,* 
Your starting eyes would fancy readily 
Peter could gulp and hold the Zuy. 
derzee !t 


Would Cockneys, and such cattle, have 
a treat ? 
Let them dine some day with Regina’s 
crew ; 





not the common periwinkle, which is so called at Leith. 


“The term,” says Jamieson, “is vulgarly used to denote a pitcher, or bucket, used 
for carrying water, narrower at the top than at the bottom, for securing the iron 
hoop. Stoup, in fact, means any vessel used as a measure of indefinite size” (so that 
our Peter's measure may be supposed as a vessel of the most capacious size) ; ‘‘ and 
it is,” adds Jamieson, “‘ sometimes spelt staip, as for example :— 


‘ Freyr Robert said, ‘ Dame, fill ane staip of aile, 
That we may drink, for we are very dry.’ 

With that the gude wyf walkit furth in hy ; 

She fild ane staip, and brought in cheis and breed.’” 


Dunsar, Maitland Poems, 
+ See the song of Myn herr Von Drund, 
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The night will pass on pinions light and 


fleet, 
While chattering Wits uproarious fun 
pursue, 
And jeux d'esprit fly thick as scudding 
sleet 
Amid mouthfuls of mixed kickshaws 
and stews: 
And though the tongues of all with glib- 
ness run, 
Great Prerer sits SUPREME THE PRINCE 
or Fun! 


And so I could rhyme on for four- 
and-twenty hours in praise of my ex- 
cellent and facetious friend ; but that 
taverns are the subject of my dis- 
cursive theme—not Peter Robertson ; 
and though Peter is, no doubt, very 
fond—as what good fellow is not ?—of 
a tavern, I will on this occasion avoid 
a metonomy, and go to the subject 
itself, instead of the matter contained 
in it. 

An excellent old blade lays it down 
as incontrovertible, that “a tavern is 
the rendezvous, the exchange, the 
staple, of good fellows. I have heard,” 
quoth he, “ my grandfather tell, how 
his great-grandfather should say, that it 
was an old proverb when his great- 
grandfather was a child, that ‘ it was a 
good wind that blew a man to the 
wine.’” That excellent fellow, Wash- 
ington Irving, has been beforehand 
with me in this passage; but Mr. 
Puff’s comment on the borrowed line 
from Othello is my consolation. My 
American friend seems to have a very 
just notion of that life which has been 
the object of my never-failing predilec- 
tion. “Toa homeless man” (says he, 
on his visit to the birthplace of Shak- 
spere), “ who has no spot in this 
wide world which he can truly call his 
own, there is a momentary feeling of 
something like independence and ter- 
ritorial consequence, when, after a 
weary day’s travel, he kicks off his 
boots, thrusts his feet into slippers, 
and stretches himself before a fire” (with 
a tankard of foaming ale, he should 
have added—that at the Mulberry 
Tree, which 1 tasted a month or two 
back, is superexcellent, second only to 
Munich beer of the Pschorrbreu; or 
even a tumbler of piping hot brandy- 
and-water would not be amiss). ‘ Let 
the world,” continues my truly philo- 
sophising friend, “ go as it may ; let 
kingdoms rise and fall, so long as he 
has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he 
is, for the time being, the very monarch 
of all he surveys. The arm-chair is 
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his throne, the poker his sceptre, and 
the little parlour, of some twelve feet 
square, his undisputed empire. It is 
a morsel of certainty snatched from the 
midst of the uncertainties of life; it is 
a sunny moment gleaming out kindly 
on a cloudy day; and he who has ad- 
vanced some way on the pilgrimage of 
existence knows the importance of hus- 
banding even morsels and moments of 
enjoyment. ‘Shall I not take mine 
ease in mine inn?’ thought I, as I gave 
the fire a stir, lolled back in my elbow- 
chair, and cast a complacent look about 
the little parlour of the Red Horse at 
Stratford-on-Avon.” Spain is a country 
which Washington Irving knows tho- 
roughly, and he must have often felt the 
want of his ease in his inn in that part of 
the world ; and when, like ancient Pistol, 
devouring, not his leek, but his garlick, 
he must have envied the comely faces of 
the tavern-keepers, especially when con- 
trasted with the parched up phizes of 
other people. “ In Spain,” says Swin- 
burne, in his book on that country, 
“the innkeepers are almost the only 


‘well-fed, portly figures to be met with.” 


And I may add, that among even the 
portly Tyrolese, the innkeepers are the 
most portly; or, as many a patriotic 
Irish M.P. of the celebrated tail would 
say, fatter than the fattest! By the by, I 
was quietly asked by one of the white 
Benedictines of the monastery near 
Innspriick (who, be it mentioned with 
becoming reverence, gave me a capital 
dinner, washed down with some racy 
wine from their own vineyards, in the 
neighbourhood of Botzen, equal to any 
Est, Est, Est), whether the tail ofO’Con- 
nell meant that the agitator was gifted 
with a tail after the fashion of Old 
Nick? “ Ifso,” said he, “ itis strange ; 
for O’Connell is a good Catholic.” 
My answer was, “ He would be that or 
any thing else for the ‘ rint.’” And, 
as I have profaned my page by the 
mention of O’Connell’s name, I may as 
well mention another fact:—That a 
gallant naval officer of the name of 
O'Connor arrived at Munich, and the 
king and the whole court got into a 
fright, thinking it was O'Connell, the 
agitator (for they could not well dis- 
tinguish between one and the other), 
and u grave deliberation ensued, whe- 
ther he should not be sent forthwith 
about his business. Wallerstein was 
for his immediate expulsion. The mis- 
take was cleared up after a little diffi- 
culty. Dan, Catholic though he be, is 
neither relished in Catholic Bavaria nor 
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in Catholic Austria ; and of this he 
may take my word. Ask, Sir Richard, 
the officer alluded to, if it be not so. 
You, Yorke, may also ask him, if the 
following fact be not true. It has no 
reference to feats of the throat in drink- 
ing, but to a feat of the heels in hop- 
ping, and in which the gentleman in 
question would have been a fair rival 
to “ Spring-heeled Jack” himself. You 
must know, that a cabinet court-ball is 
a very select affair at the court of King 
Ludwig the poet; and you need not, 
old fellow, be told, that the small 
courts of Germany are mighty particu- 
lar about points of etiquette. A cer- 
tain English minister, of the Whig 
school, who fancies himself, in his 
overweening conceit, peculiarly suited 
for the office of governor-general of 
India, on the occasion of a cabinet 
court-ball, when he wanted to speak to 
a friend separated from him by the 
long train of the queen, deliberately 
jumped over the obstacle; and, after 
he had discharged himself of his oracu- 
lar wisdom, as deliberately jumped 
back again; while the whole court, 
Crown Prince, Prince Charles, Duke 
Max, the Leichtenbergs, and all, were 
with difficulty restrained from a gene- 
ral and loud guffaw. 

We live now in the prosaic times of 
Utilitarianism. Select vestries have 
no longer rose-water for washing their 
greasy lips and fingers; nor are venal 
burgesses allowed to fill their unholy 
stomachs at the expense of some raw 
and well-cozened candidate, and for 
the behoof of fat-paunched and red- 
gilled ale-venders and innkeepers. 
Economical,Clubs, moreover,'have done 
away with almost all opportunity for 
rollicking at taverns. Every man’s 
household is conducted on a plan 
suited to the especial hardness of the 
times. The “ lorde of misrule, or 
master of merie disportes,” who for- 
merly had his abiding place, on the 
authority of honest old Stow, “in the 
house of every nobleman of honour or 
good worshippe, were he spirituall or 
temporall,” lives only in tradition. So 
is it, also, with the Wassail Bowl — 
with its wine or ale, and its due com- 
pliment of nutmeg, sugar, toast, ginger, 
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and roasted crabs —so emphatically 
styled Lamb’s Wool* by gay old 
Herrick (who never himself made wry 
faces at the bottle). 


“ Next crotone the bole full 
CHith gentle Lamb’s Wooll ; 

ADD sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 
And store of ale, too: 
And thus pe must Doe 

To make the wassaile a swinger.” 


Oh, that I had it now —that is, the 
wassail cup—tight in my fist, and 
could give one draught — in puny imi- 
tation, although, of Peter Robertson ! 
then could I, indeed, continue my lu- 
cubrations with merriment. I some- 
times do get a glimpse of the wassail 
cup, on grand days, in the hall of the 
Inner Temple; but I cannot bring 
myself to do what honest Jack Lawless 
did once, in the hall of Gray’s Inn— 
empty it, at a single pull, out and out: 
for lam modest, and lack the daring 
engendered of Milesian blood, for 
which Gray’s Inn stands renowned. 
Oh, I repeat, that I might even now 
be permitted a regular pull at the bowl 
in question! Then could I wend 
along, merry as that rogue Autolycus, 
the prince of priggers, and troll to my 
heart’s content, and the delectation of 
my companions, 


“ The browne bowwle, 
The merrp browne bowle, 
As it a about=a, 


Still, 
Let the world sav what it will, 
Anv Drink pour fill out=-a. 


The Veep canne, 

The merry Veep canne, 

As thou Dost freely quaff=a, 
Sing, 
Fling, 

Be as merrp as a king, 

And sound a lusty laugh=a.” 


But, notwithstanding the mischievous 
advances of that humbug thing called 
Utilitarianism, Epicureism (which im- 
plies, among other things, the love of 
good eating and good drinking) has 
not altogether taken, in utter disgust, 
its upward flight to the skies. For, 
not to say any thing of the tables of 


* A worthy and excellent friend of mine—the most notable hand I in my expe- 


rience (and that is not slight) have ever met with, at the manufacture o 


punch, 


which would shame the thin potation common to all Glasgow bodies—calls the 
mixture celebrated by Herrick, Huccermysurr ; a term—and a most emphatic one 
—imported by this excellent gentleman from the Yule-observing homesteads of 


Gloucestershire, 
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the aristocracy, or of the dinners at 
Crockey’s, or of the house-dinners at 
Arthur's (which, after all, are the very 
best things of the kind), white-bait 
hotels spring up, rife as mushrooms, at 
Greenwich and Blackwall; the Albion 
and the Freemasons’ still throng with 
customers; and the facetious author 
of the article on “‘ Etiquette,” in the 
Quarterly Review, once (and that very 
lately) at a Guildhall dinner “saw a 
city dignitary with a slice of boiled 
turkey, a partridge, and halfa mould 
of blancmange, upon his plate at once.” 
The Times of the other day contained 
the bill of fare lately made out for 
himself by a certain noble Whig, at a 
provincial inn:— Pease soup, cod’s 
head, and a dozen smelts; boiled fowl, 
and pig’s face; vegetables to suit; 
saddle of mutton, cherry-tart, a mould 
of jelly, two pounds of grapes, one 
bottle of sherry, two of port, and one 
of claret. The whole concluded with 
coffee and a chasse; and the worthy 
gormandiser did admirable justice to 
the viands. Every one knows the Joe 
Miller about Haydn, who was as much 
of a glutton as Quin, and who ordered 
dinner for three persons at a certain 
hour. The hour past; the composer 
first got fidgetty, and then angry; and, 
calling to the waiter, he asked, in a 
passion, for the dinner. 

“ Sir,” said the official, “I thought 
you would wait for the company.” 

** Vat! de gombanie! de gombanie ! 
Sacrement! I am de gombanie !” 

A countryman of mine once, after 
landing at Montmarson, and being 
ushered into a well-known hotel, was 
carefully calling out the names of cer- 
tain choice dishes from the general 
carte, his acquaintance with the French 
language only reaching to the names 
of a few favourite dishes (for he had a 
sweet tooth of his own), when an im- 
pertinent commissary of the douane 
demanded his passport. No answer 
was given; and when the commissary 
had demanded it three or four times, 
he got a little testy. On this, my 
countryman innocently handed him the 
carte of his dinner; when the man 
made him an insolent bow, and com- 
menced reading, as it were, from the 
passport :—“ Téte de veau (eyeing the 
other)—bien; aile de dinde— juste ; 
pieds de cochon—parfaitement juste. 
Je vous rends votre passeport, monsieur ; 
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c'est parfaitement en régle, et contient 
les signalements a merveille.” For this 
insolence the fellow should have been 
well kicked, but escaped scot free, be. 
cause the Englishman did not under. 
stand a word of what the other uttered, 
Now, it was our countryman’s glut. 
tony that got him into this scrape; 
for, if he had not been so nice of sto- 
mach as to select calves’ head, wing of 
a turkey, and pigs’ feet, from St. Mene- 
hould, he would not have laid himself 
open to such an abominable affront. 
The benchers, moreover, of the several 
Inns of Court, know what good eating 
and choice dishes are to perfection. 
And so do the notable fellows of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, whose hall 
is famous for being, every Christmas, 
garnished with a veritable boar’s head; 
which is ushered in to the measure of 
the following carol : 


“ The boar’s head in hand bear F, 
Beveck’d with bavs and rosemary; 
Anv E pray vou, my masters, be 

merry, 
Quot estis in conbibvio. 
Caput apri Defers 
Revveris lauves Domino. 


The hoar’s Head, as E understand, 
Is the rarest Dish in all this land; 
Mthich, thus beveck’d with a gav 
garland, 
Let us serbire cantico, 
Caput apri Vefero, etc. 


@ur steward hath provived this 
En honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this Vap to be serbed is 
In Reginensi Atrio. 
Caput apri Vefero, etc.”* 


As an appendage to the morceau 
délicat of the boar’s head, may be men- 
tioned the important dish of the pea- 
cock, now rarely used; but, most cer- 
tainly, not as in the days of Massinger’s 
City Madam, “ when three fat wethers 
were bruised for gravy to make sauce 
for a single peacock.” And if, after 
all these facts, we mention to the world 
that the club of the so-called Old Codgers 
lately existed, who held their orgies on 
Saturdays, “during the season,” at 
Cuff’s, under the blythe presidency of 
that Toby Philpots of facetious fellows, 
Jerdan; and that, in spite of dirty 
table-cloths, turtle soup and venison, 
at a shilling the plate, are vended at a 
house in Bishopsgate Street, to con- 





* See the “ Christmas Dinner ” in Geoffry Crayon’s Sketch-Book, 
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flicting crowds of city clerks, shopmen, 
and apprentices; and that my friend, 
Jemmy Moyes, entertains the world of 
literature with occasional oyster feasts 
on Fridays; and that there is given a 
notable one-o’clock fish-dinner, daily, 
at a house at the corner of Billingsgate 
Market ; I may solemnly aver, that the 
Goddess of Guzzling still maintains 
some feeble sway over this most dege- 
nerate of worlds. 

Apropos of this, however. I had 
well nigh forgotten what passed be- 
tween a certain eminent friend of mine 
and the late Mr. Abernethy. My 
friend called upon the modern A’scu- 
lapius, who inculcated on his patients 
the truth of Pindar’s assertion, Agerov 
pty “Y8we, while, for his own part, he 
guietly took his two bottles daily. 

“ Well,” said Abernethy, ** what do 
you want ?” 

“ T am very ill,” said the patient. 

“ What's the matter?” quoth Aber- 
nethy. 

“ T suffer the most excruciating agony 
in my stomach.” 

“Hem!” said Abernethy. ‘“ Have 
you a good appetite ?” 

“ Very,” said my friend, who was a 
stockbroker; and all of that kidney, 
from time immemorial, have been 
blessed with prodigious appetites, and 
do scarcely any thing else but eat and 
drink. 

* Well,” said Abernethy, standing 
bolt upright, with his hands in his 
breeches’ pockets, and placidly fixing 
the citizen with his eye, * what do you 
eat for breakfast ?” 

“ For the matter of breakfast,” said 
the stockbroker, “I generally have tea, 
muffins, hot rolls, eggs, and a grill, or 
some relish of that sort.” 

* And what for luncheon ?” 

* Generally, two plates of Garra- 
way’s sandwiches, and a couple of 
glasses of stout; which make me feel 
rather comfortable.” 

“ T should think so,” observed Aber- 
nethy. 

“ Now, for dinner ?” 

* T take my fair allowance of dinner,” 
said the citizen. ‘ Soup, fish, joint, 
game, or fowl, or some little thing of 
that sort; pastry, fruit, and wine.” 

“* How much?” asked Abernethy. 

“‘ Sherry at dinner; sometimes old 
East India Madeira ; sometimes cham- 
pagne, when I have a friend or two: 
always three pints of port afterwards.” 

“ Then, I suppose, you go to bed ?” 

** No,” said the stockbroker. “ I 
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take a snooze in my arm-chair; then 
have a dish of tea; and, about ten 
o’clock, have a little bit of supper.” 

“ Indeed !” said Abernethy. ‘Any 
thing else ?” 

“No,” said the stockbroker; ‘ no- 
thing else: that is all.” 

“Ts that all!” said Abernethy. 
“ Well, by your own shewing, you 
are, without exception, the most abo- 
minable beast ofa glutton I ever met 
with !” 

The only other instance of eating to 
which I will draw the reader’s attention 
is the dinners, on Fridays, in Catholic 
Germany. The tables dhdte and ta- 
verns are then full to suffocation ; and, 
while the poor wives are left to make 


jour muigre at home with their children, 


the husbands may be seen committing 
all those excesses so peculiar to genuine 
gluttony. No, I beg to repeat, the 
Goddess of Gluttony still maintains an 
empire, however feeble, over the land. 

Most worthies of ancient and modern 
times have frequented taverns, and 
have felt the reverse of qualmishness 
at the sight of the bottle. Why should 
I give names, which would of them- 
selves form a long article, filling two- 
and-thirty mortal pages, at least, of 
Recrna the Chaste? And why should 
I be exclusive, by having recourse to 
selection? No, I cannot be so unjust: 
consequently, as the numbers appal 
me, I must pass over them. 


TlAnduy 3 ovx dy iya pvdnoomas, ovd bvounvor, 

Ove ss wor dexe uty yawoou, dene de oro- 
war sey, 

Burn Y appnxros, yurscrov de wos Hrog svtine 


Vienna is gay, and so is Paris; but 
London was ever wont to be cele 
brated for its scenes of jollification. 
“ Eastcheap,” says old Stow, “ was 
always famous for its convivial doings. 
The cookes cried hot ribbes of beef, 
rosted ; pies, well baked ; and other 
victuals. There was clattering of pew- 
ter pots, harpe, pipe, and sawtrie.” 
Alas! how changed now is the scene 
where Falstaff and his set of mad-cap 
and roystering blades made the lanes 
and alleys of the neighbourhood re- 
sound with their merry laughter! 
Shakspere must have been as fond 
of good living as Rabelais; else, how 
could the one have given us the cha- 
racter of Grandgousier, and the other 
those of Falstaff and Dame Quickly ? 
And so must “Sir Jeffrey Chaucer ;” 
for with what unction he describes the 
meeting of the pilgrims at the Tabard, 
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and especially the appearance and 
merry bearing of the landlord : 


“‘ Gret chere made our hoste us everich 
on, 

And to the souper sette he us anon: 

And served us with vitaille of the beste. 

Strong was the win, and wel to drinke 
us leste. 

A semely man our hoste was with alle, 

For to bau ben a marshal in an halle ; 

A large man he was, with eyen stepe — 

A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe ; 

Bold of his speche, and wise, and wel 
ytaught, 

And ofmanhood him lacked righte naught. 

Eke therto was he right a mery man, 

And after souper plaien he began ; 

And spake of mirthe, amonges other 
thinges, 

Whan that we hadden made our reken- 
inges.” 


The company that met 


‘In Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrie, 
That highte the Tabard, faste by the 
Belle,” 


must have been a right merry one; 
and “ Sir Jeffrey” must needs have 
been the merriest of them all. They 
knew what good cheer was, as well as 
their hoste; and, not wishing to be 
worse off on their journey than in their 
snug quarters at the Talbot,* they were 
not satisfied until they had well pro- 
vided themselves with a cook. 


** A coke they hadden with hem for the 
nones, 

To boile the chickenes and the marie 
bones ; 

And poudre marchant, tart and galingale. 

Wel coude he knowe a draught of London 
ale. 

He could roste, and sethe, and broile, 
and frie, 

Maken mortrewes, and wel bake a pie.” 


A well-known physician of the pre- 
sent day has elaborately and arith- 
metically proved, that, notwithstanding 
all the gin palaces, and other places of 
rendezvous for beastly intoxication, now 
so universally prevalent, our ancestors 
drank much more than in the times 
we live in: but to this I must say, that 
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while at present the lower orders drink 
for the purpose of making themselves 
drunk, formerly all classes drank for 
the sake of downright conviviality, 
The High Street in the Borough was 
as favourite a resort as Eastcheap; and, 
being the principal passage into a great 
part of the kingdom from the capital, 
it was particularly well furnished with 
inns. Inns were then as plentiful as 
hotels now are in the Rue de la Paix, 
Rue Rivoli, and Rue Castiglione ; or 
as wine-houses and beer-shops are in 
every part of Germany ; or as ate guin- 
guettes in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Paris. And they were as plentifully 
resorted to as the Coal-hole, Offley’s, 
the Finish, the Hole in the Wall (we 
do not mean the dirty-shirt association 
called the Reform Club), the Cider 
Cellar, the Pig and Whistle, or even 
as Wills’s famous coffee-house, or as 
White’s chocolate-house. In our own 
days, Sergeant Talfourd, in his Lif: 
and Correspondence of Charles Lamb, 
has endeavoured to make it appear that 
drunkenness was a venial sin in, his 
hero; an argument which has drawn 
upon him the anger and denouncement 
of the Edinburgh Reviewer. “ We 
cannot but fear,” says this straight-laced 
gentleman, “‘ we cannot but fear, that 
Coleridge and Lamb had some reason 
to reproach each other. ‘ Egg-hot’ and 
*Oronoko’ are too much mixed up 
with their poetical reminiscences of the 
Cat and Salutation.” And has not 
our hoary contemporary, Christopher 
North, made Ambrose’s fortune, by his 
ambrosial ‘ Noctes” in that worthy’s 
house? Ale-bibbing seems to have 
been, from the most antique period, a 
very favourite pastime, as may be seen 
by the following effusion from Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle : 


** I can not eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good ; 

But, sure, I think, that I can drink 
With him that weares a hood. 
Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

I am nothing a colde ; 
J stuffe my skin so full within, 
Of joly good ale and old. 


* Mr. Speght, who appears to have been inquisitive concerning this inn in 1597, 


has left us this account of it in his Glossary. 


Vide Tabard (now the Talbot). ‘A 


jaquet, or sleevelesse coate, worne in times past by noblemen in the warres, but now 
only by heraults, and is called theyre coate of armes in servise. It is the signe of 
an inne in Southwark, by London, within the which was the lodging of the Abbot of 
Hyde, by Winchester. This was the hostelry where Chaucer and the other pilgrims 
mett together, and, with Henry Baily, their hoste, accorded about the manner of 
their journey to Canterbury.”—Tyrwuirr’s Canterbury Tales: Introductory Dis- 


course, p. clxv. 
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Back and side go bare, go bare ; 
Both foot and hand go cold : 

But, belly, God send good ale inoughe, 
Whether it be new or old. 


1 love no rost, but a nut-brown toste, 
And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead — 
Much bread I not desire. 

No froste nor snow, no winde, I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wolde ; 

I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt, 
Of joly good ale and old. 


And Tib, my wife, that, as her life, 
Loveth well good ale to seek, 

Full ofte drinkes shee, till you may see 
The teares run down her cheeke. 

Then dooth she trowle to me the bowle, 
Even as a mault-worm shuld ; 

And saith, sweet heart, I took my part 
Of this joly good ale and old. 


Now, let them drink till they nod and 
wink, 
Even as good fellows should do ; 
They shall not misse to have the blisse 
Good ale.doth breng men to: 
And all good souls that have scowred 
bowles, 
Or have them lustely trolde, 
God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Wether they be yong or old. 
Back and side go bare, go bare ; 
Booth foot and hande go colde : 
But, belly, God send thee good ale 
ynoughe, 
Whether it be new or old.” 


Apropos of songs, and the love 
which our ancestors had for ale—(John 
Kemble, Grimm, and Phillips of Mu- 
nich, could give us long dissertations 
on the love the warlike Saxons bore 
to that generous fluid, and to strong 
fluids in general)— we have only to 
turn over the leaves of Tom d’Urfey’s 
Pills to purge Melancholy, and a wul- 
titude of convivial effusions will at 
once meet our view, and amuse and 
instruct us. I can fancy him giving 
the following words with infinite gusto: 


“Tf wine be a cordial, why does it 
torment ? 

Ifa poison, oh! tell me, whence comes 
my content? 

Since I drink it with pleasure, why should 
1 complain ? 

Or repent ev’ry morn, when I know ’tis 
in vain? 

Yet so charming the glass is, so deep is 
the quart, 

That at once it both drowns and enlivens 
my heart. 


I take it off briskly, and, when it is down, 
By my jolly complexion I make my joy 
own ; 
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But, oh! how I’m blest when so strong 
it does prove, 

By its sovereign heat to expel that of 
love : 

When, in quenching the old, I create a 
new flame, 

And am wrapt in such pleasures that 
still want a name.” 


By the way, one of the most plea- 
sant afternoons I ever spent was with 
the old Franciscans at Munich. I was 
invited to supper, which I took care 
should, on that occasion, commence 
betimes. So we sat down at about 
3 p.M., and continued until the shades 
of evening were deep upon the ground. 
Believe me, to drink at night is a sot- 
tish habit. The Germans understand 
these matters properly, and drink morn- 
ing, noon, and night (their prowess in 
this particular is mentioned as far back 
as by Tassoni, in his Secchia Rapita) ; 
but they invariably sleep at night, when 
their nasal melodies give ample evi- 
dence to the soundness of their repose. 
The Franciscaner breti is good —crede 
experto-—the beer being potent; and 
the old monks were amusing and full 
of fun, as so many schoolboys let loose 
on a half-holiday. In my modest 
opinion, Tom Brown (no ignorant in- 
dividual in business of this sort) was 
perfectly correct when he gave utter- 
ance to the following very sensible 
lines : 


“ Wine, wine, in a morning, 
Makes us frolic and gay, 
That like eagles we soar 
In the pride of the day: 
Gouty sots of the night 
Only find a decay. 


*Tis the sun ripes the grape, 

And to drinking gives light ; 
We imitate him 

When by noon we're at height : 
They steal wine who take it 

When he’s out of sight. 


Boy! fill all the glasses ! 

Fill them up now he shines! 
The higher he rises, 

The more he refines : 
For wine and wit fall 

As their maker declines.” 


A cunning fellow in Terence, some- 
where, has it :—‘ Sine Cerere et Bac- 
cho, frigit Venus.” Just now, how- 
ever, Love is not the theme of my 
discourse ; though, if I chose, I could 
be somewhat eloquent on that subject : 
for the world may believe me wken I 
say, that no fortune-hunter from the 
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Emerald Isle that ever entered the ball- 
rooms of Bath or Cheltenham, has had 
more experience that way than myself. 
I, therefore, pass over the names of 
Aphrodite, Venus, Astarte, and Freya ; 
all being one and the same personage, 
and acknowledged as the Goddess of 
Love. But what I do mean to say 
is, that true conviviality will never be 
realised without allowing mother Ceres 
to go hand in hand, up to a certain 
period, with that chubby-faced younker 
hight Bacchus :—for it is ill drinking 
on an empty stomach. My poor, dear 
friend, Kitchiner-—-not young Brown 
Kitchiner, or, as he now calls himself, 
Kitchiner Brown, whose amusements 
at Boulogne are the subject of in- 
finite admiration, or otherwise —but 
old Kitchiner, the doctor and gas- 
tronome (for I, as well as my friend, 
Moyes, was of his committee of taste)-- 
decided this matter—he ate too much 
and too often, and did not drink 
enough; the consequence was, that one 
morning he suddenly slipped through 
our fingers, and, in an instant, vanished 
from all further sublunary trials in 
mastication and digestion. Kitchiner’s 
large dinner-parties (par parenthése) 
were far from desirable entertainments, 
though the doctor’s kind heart made 
every thing agreeable. All the dishes 
were introduced on the table at once ; 
fish, flesh, fowl, and sweetmeats, were 
placed in one row along the middle 
of the board, and, at a given signal, 
every man was obliged to make a sei- 
zure of some thing, otherwise he ran 
the chance of going dinnerless. The 
doctor’s fish-sauces, which he car- 
ried about in his pocket, done up in 
an elegant morocco case, were excel- 
lent; his wine was only indifferent. 
The best I tasted in his house was 
some very old currant-wine. The doc- 
tor’s small dinner-parties, generally 
consisting of three or four, were good : 
the dinner usually consisted of some 
two or three dishes, exquisitely 
cooked, 

Good eating requires good drinking; 
an axiom of the code of health, as well 
as good fellowship, which Jerdan and 
Abraham Heraud, that worthy succes- 
sor of the divine Milton, have inva- 
riably observed. Hence is the first 
enabled to continue a pleasant dinner 
companion, and the other to mystify 
mankind by his sublime flights in 
Transcendentalism. My tavern life 
has led me through many countries 
of Europe. And such journies, so 
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to speak, have proved one continuous 
chain of flowery and protracted de- 
light. The Grand Laboureur at Ant- 
werp is not a bad inn ; but the St. An- 
toine is a better. The Bellevue at 
Brussels is good; so is the Hotel de 
l'Europe, and the Hotel de France; 
and so are some of the Flemish inns 
in the lower town ; but, for my money, 
give me the Hotel de Flandre. Talk 
of turtle feasts and venison dinners, 
or Albion entertainments, or of Love- 
grove’s delicacies, after the dinners of 
the Hotel de Flandre! It won’t do— 
the thing is absurd. Dremel’s (the 
Grand Monarque), at Aix-la-Chapelle 
is not quite equal to the Hotel de 
Flandre, but comes within a few lines 
of it, as the French would say ; and 
the Hotel de Russie, and Hotel d’An- 
gleterre, at Frankfort, can be in every 
way recommended. The only inn fit 
to compete with my favourite at Brus- 
sels is the Drei Mohren, at Augsbourg. 
If any objection would hold good 
against the Flemish establishment, it 
is that the conveniences of the bed- 
rooms are not on the same footing 
with the excellence of the repasts. At 
the Drei Mohren, the most fastidious 
taste could not manage to pick a hole 
or find a fault. The eating is perfec- 
tion, the drinking is perfection, the 
rooms are perfection, and the attend- 
ance is perfection. Among the Italian 
wines, | particularly recommend the 
* Est, Est, Est.” Beer-drinkers can 
iudulge their fancy free; for as for- 
merly cities went to loggerheads about 
giving birth to heroes, so now cities go 
to loggerheads about giving to thirsty 
mortals the best beer. Augsbourg and 
Munich are at this moment in such a 
predicament. A Munchener and an 
Augsbourger cannot meet at a table, 
when, ere they have swallowed many 
mouthfuls of their wirste und sauer 
kraut, they are nearly swallowing each 
other up, out of pure anger that the 
excellence of their respective bierbreus 
should be disputed. The landlord of 
the Drei Mohren has French wines, 
and Spanish wines, and Italian wines, 
and Portuguese wines, and Greek 
wines, and Hungarian wines, and 
Sicilian wines—in short, wines from 
every country where the produce of 
the vine ever made mortals happy. 
He is a pleasant, agreeable, decent, 
sober, attentive, civil fellow, in every 
thing but one—and that avoid as you 
would plague, pestilence, or famine. 
Every one has his mad point; and on 
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the subject of paintings our worthy host 
is actually rabid: and if you give him 
for a moment to understand that you 
are a lover of the fine arts, he will en- 
deavour to wheedle you up the stair- 
case, and into his gallery, where, so far 
from being pleased, you will be bo- 
thered to death.—Some of the best 
feeds given in Paris are those spread 
out on the table of our worthy and 
facetious friend, the Captain. His place 
of abode is in the Hotel de Londres ; 
and well know I the way into his 
salle-d-manger. had some pleasant 
dinners last winter at the Hotel de 
Canterbury. Verey is again getting 
into the ascendant; but Vefour and 
Hardy have veiled the top-gallant of 
their pride. At the Café de Paris, 
there is nothing to be got but absolute 
rubbish. Good eating and good drink- 
ing are to be had at the restaurant of 
the Viscomte de Botherel, in the Rue 
Vivienne (where I soon hope to crack 
another bottle with my esteemed friend, 
the Captain). The Perigord is good. 
The wine of the Trois Freres Proven- 
ere capital (the eating bad, there 
eing too much garlick in the same). 
The fish restaurant at the corner of the 
Rue Faubourg St. Honoré is indiffer- 
ent (though convenient after Musard’s 
concerts and Julien’s carnival balls). 
Tortoni’s breakfasts are inimitable. The 
Rocher de Concale bad, except for a 
party of twenty, at forty francs a-head ; 
and then every thing is in perfection. 
Meurice’s table d’héte is turned into a 
species of pig-sty ; for the people fre- 
quenting it seem to eat only once a-day, 
and then they cram to suffocation. The 
cheap houses about the Palais Royal, 
particularly those of the Richards, father 
and son, are especially to be avoided ; 
for the Persian curse about eating dirt 
is fulfilled to the letter. Ihave also had 
the felicity of partaking of a dinner pre- 
pared by the hands of Mons. Caréme, 
and I live upon the recollection. I 
am also old enough to remember the 
salon of the Rue Grange Bateliére : 
the dinners were admirable ; which 
they could not fail to be, as the cook 
was Robert. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy have been famous for their 
table; and Robert attained the per- 
fection of his art as chef de cuisine to 
the Archbishop of Aix. During the 
hot times of the Revolution—not of 
the “three days,” but of the real, 
no-sham revolution — those individuals 
who had made money by dealing in 
VOL. XVIII, MO, CIII. 
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assignats, and all kinds of robbery and 
plunder, were afraid to provoke ob- 
servation by the assumption of dress 
or equipages, or by the magnificence 
of their hotels ; so they fell to the ex- 
pedient of spending their money in 
extravagant eating and drinking, which 
they could contrive to do in an old 
coat and a filthy shirt. These people 
gave birth to the system of expensive 
restaurants. Robert was at first in 
the Palais Royal ; and subsequently 
he removed to the salon in the Rue 
Grange Batelitre, where he catered for 
the jaded appetites of the most fasti- 
dious gourmands of Europe. He had 
dinners en traiteur, as well as for the 
house. The lowest price was fifteen 
francs; but then the viands would 
have given pleasure to even the most 
dainty of Roman emperors. The wines 
were superb: the ditch water of the 
present day, of which there is always 
plenty in Paris, will fail to convey the 
slightest idea of their excellence. The 
manager was the Chevalier du Roule, 
a very old man, of one of tne highest 
families of France, and with unde- 
niable manners. The managers of the 
salon in the Rue Richelieu are men of 
excellent manners and families; but 
the dinners there given are badly 
served, and the wines are of indifferent 
quality. The suppers are meagre ; 
and the wines then served are more 
akin to vinegar than to any thing of 
more generous quality. I have had 
some little experience that way, and 
consider myself fully competent to 
give an opinion. The hotels of Calais, 
Dunkirk, St. Omer, Lille, Boulogne, 
Abbeville, and Montreuil, I intend to 
touch on in another article ; and I may 
there include my — in North 
Germany, Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
and Austria. Italy shall have an ar- 
ticle to itself; and Lord Blayney and 
his celebrated work shall hide their di- 
minished heads. So much for Paris, 
and for my experiences in foreign parts. 
I shall say little on this occasion about 
London ; and that little shall be de- 
voted to very tender reminiscences of 
Panton Square. 

Can there be any one ignorant of the 
locality of good old Lignum’s glory? 
Such a casualty cannot be within the 
chapter of accidents. Kind old soul! 
thou hast then at length taken thy de- 
parture from the house which for half 
a century thou hadst occupied, and 
blandly presided over, for the especial 
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behoof of all the straggling adventurers 
of the metropolis. And where, too, is 
the gentle, all-enduring, Grizzlelike, 
partner of thy bed, who had known 
Sheridan in his days of palmy pre- 
eminence— been an ancient servant of 
his household, though, doubtless, not 
often troubled with the touch of wages 
—and had visited a theatre hanging 
on the arm of that prince of wits and 
good fellows? Does she still maintain 
in all its purity the dress of large- 
flowered gingham, after the fashion of 
our great grandmother’s attire, with its 
ample train carefully tucked up behind, 
as much to guard the treasured relic 
from unholy contact with the sanded 
boards, as to exhibit the dazzling 
brightness of the scarlet petticoat ? 
The click, click, too, of the high- 
heeled shoes, as she wandered about 
on domestic offices and hospitable 
thoughts intent, are still sonorous in 
my ears. Thou hast then, Lignum, 
at length taken thy departure; but 
how thou didst contrive to remain so 
long hath oftentimes excited my deep- 
est marvel. Thou wert never known 
to mark a score or demand payment 
for any thing; and thy house was ever 
full to overflowing with all the penni- 
less and hungry schemers — charlatans 
and vauriens — in law, physic, divinity, 
literature, the army, the navy, and the 
merchant service to boot— with poli- 
tical quacks, and reps and demireps of 
all grades and classes. (But, of course, 
to all sweeping rules there are trifling 
exceptions.) And if to these I add 
Irish M.P.’s of the O’Connell tail, who, 
poor and ill-used old man, can wonder 
at thy ruin? At thy five o’clock 
dinners might be seen the champion 
of literature, religion, and morals, sit- 
ting cheek by jowl, in boisterous con- 
fab and full enjoyment of thy roast 
mutton and half-and-half, with the des- 
perate gambler, flush with notes from 
the neighbouring hell—few of which, 
however, thou wert destined to touch. 
There assembled, too, in solemn con- 
clave, the directors of half the jobbing 
joint-stock companies of London, 
making themselves ever and anon 
hoarse with laughter at the universal 
ruin they had occasioned. There ga- 
thered, as to a neutral territory, the 
Pedroite adventurer and the Miguelite 
partisan, the Spanish legionary and the 
Carlist emissary ; who together quaffed 
poor old Lignum’s wine or spirits, for 
which, “ upon principle,” they inva- 
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riably forgot to pay ; and, amid pota- 
tions pottle deep, canvassed and settled 
the affairs of distracted Europe with as 
much of pompous gravity, and as little 
of sense, as the present grand proto- 
colist of the Foreign Office, who allows 
himself to be kicked on the breach by 
Russia, and cajoled over by Louis 
Philippe with impunity. The shades 
of those worthies, who might be called 
the choice spirits of Panton Square, 
are slowly passing before my startled 
vision, in the same manner as the 
shades of Banquo’s offspring passed 
before the gaze of the Scotch usurper. 
Whither have they passed? The four 
quarters of the globe have received 
them; and, with the extinction of 
“‘ Lignum’s House of Call,” in Panton 
Square, has come the impossibility of 
ever seeing such a phalanx of remark- 
able persons congregated at the same 
table. First upon the list,—[ Death 
settles all scores, and as the unfortunate 
individual here mentioned is no more, 
we have thought proper to strike out 
the passage] — Lambrecht, too, who 
shot Oliver Clayton, in consequence 
of a quarrel which originated in Lig- 
num’s coffee-room— what has be- 
come of that choice specimen of 
manhood? Some of the heroes of the 
liberating army of Portugal may be, 
perchance, enabled to give a detail of 
the miserable end of their brother-in- 
arms. The boon companions of these 
worthies, sundry young members of 
parliament from the Emerald Isle, 
enlighten the nation by the enactment 
of senatorial duties in St. Stephen’s. 
Where is the scissors editor, “ Tun- 
nell?” that prince of Jeremy Did- 
dlers. And where is my excellent 
chum, the “ Man of Rocks,” as he 
was fancifully styled by his own fa- 
miliars? Never shall I forget the 
“« Baron’s”’ valorous display, his gal- 
lant bearing in the encounter, when, 
candlestick in hand, he repelled the 
fierce assault of the long-legged pug- 
nacious stranger, who had sneered at 
his rank and maligned his count.y. 
I also repudiate the foul calumny, 
that the “* Baron” had ever exhibited 
dancing dogs in the streets of Pariz, 
or swallowed a sword in the Indian 
juggler fashion, or been in any one 
instance the travelling attendant of a 
Norwegian bear. And the real RO——, 
too—the “ captain bold,” the Beau 
Nash of the party, and perpetual carver 
of those stout cut-and-come-again legs 
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of mutton, that smoked on old Liz- 
num’s board — where, too, since the 
fall of Wood’s, art thou located? And 
thou, too, venerable and silvery headed 
Baron Kieriilff, Swedish companion of 
Ankerstrom,* and last lingering wit- 
ness of the assassination of Gustavus 
the king, to what favourite spot art 
thou vanished, with thy gold foraging- 
cap, and thy clanking spurs, with 
rowels fitter for the tough hide of the 
rhinoceros than the sleek side of the 
high-blooded steed of England, though 
thou didst refuse to cross any thing 
more noble than the back of an Oporto 
donkey? Has Donna Maria da Gloria 
settled thy immense claims upon the 
Lisbon treasury? and hast thou yet re- 
covered thy so-much vaunted estates 
in thy fatherland? Or have thy estates 
turned out veritable chdteaur en Es- 
pagne? And is the settlement of thy 
claims referred to the period of the 
Greek kalends, when that bright star 
of chivalry and honour, Tony Bacon, 
is to be made rich, for the behoof of 
sundry expectant parties in England — 
and Lancaster B——, also rich with 
Lusitanian spoils, is to settle down 
again at ease, in his own old quarters 
in the Surrey district, where his chums 
are anxiously ready to give him wel- 
come, and congratulate him on having 
at length overcome the hitherto unmiti- 
gated persecutions of unrelenting fate? 
And last, not least, comes my own fa- 
vourite — rollicking, extravagant, high- 
spirited, high-minded, eloquent, witty, 
unbounded in fun, frolic, and fancy, 
rich and abundant as Vallambrosa 
leaves — Sir Morgan O'Doherty of that 
ilk, with his customary tail of friends 
and admirers; to whom the whole 
company at Lignum’s, with one con- 
sent, was wont to do instant homage, 
as to a superior being, and who, in 
return, never failed to set the table 
into an immediate roar of merriment. 
Thou, oh, adjutant and perfect wit ! 
art now compelled to haunt other 
houses of resort, whence thou datest 
ity-matchless sonnets for chaste Re- 
GINa’s pages, since thy old favourite 
house of daily call hath become “ as 
the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Such and so various were our prin- 
cipal heroes ; and I cannot condescend 
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to describe the whole body of the 
minor gentry. Among these were va- 
rious and sundry milentary individuals 
of a nondescript service, with the grand 
titles of “ captains, and colonels, and 
knights-at-arms ;” and others, again, 
mustachoed and ferocious-looking—the 
men of stiff stocks and seedy coats, 
fond of assuming the pompous airs of 
a Brummel, or the bigh bearing of 
some star-bedecked legionary hero, 
while complacently discussing their 
mutton-bone, and quaffing their “ bot- 
toms ”’ of gin-twist and “ nips” of ale, 
at old Lignum’s expense. Many among 
these I might mention, were they worth 
the space, and capable of imparting 
mirth to Reciwa’s readers. But no- 
thing could repay me for the trouble ; 
besides, my present article is growing, 
as Jonathan would say, lengthy. 

What uproarious scenes have I wit- 
nessed — what fierce contentions ! 


“« When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war.” 


Pacific RO » peace-maker, and 
M‘Turk of the choice society, thy 
valorous achievement remains everlast- 
ingly imprinted on the tablet of my 
memory. Boon companion, choice 
friend, high-souled and high-bred — 
born to shed lustre on the world of 
taste and fashion, by the charms of 
thy person and the graces of thy con- 
tour— witty, high-spirited, kind-heart- 
ed, overflowing with the milk of uni- 
versal charity, an enemy to human 
folly, frivolity, and foppishness— and 
so blandly eloquent, that thy tongue 
could, if it so _—* have charmed 
the very song-dispensing sirens them- 
selves— much didst thou, Ulysses- 
like, endure, ere thine ire was excited 
—ere thou didst serve thy antagonist 
as old Laertiades served the Cyclops— 
videlicet, bung out his eye. It was no 
stand-up fight, but a regular flooring, 
and no mistake. Heaven save me 
from the severity of thy muscular arm! 
Thou wert truly the modern Entellus ; 
and having with one hand smashed the 
daylight of thy antagonist, with the 
other thou gavest him a thwack right 
on the forehead, and down he came 
with the heaviness ofa Christmas fatted 
ox — 








_ * Knkerstrém himself lodged at Wood’s Hotel, as may be testified by an inspec. 
tion of the poor old fellow’s account-books ; for he, like a multitude of others, forgot 
to discharge his score. The money which Wood might claim against his customers 


amounts to many thousands, 
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« Dixit, et adversi contra stetit ora ju- 
venci, 
———_————- durosque reducta 
Libravit dextra media inter cornua 
cestus, 
Arduus, effractoque illisit in ossa cerebro. 
Sternitur, exanimisque tremens procumbit 
humi bos.” 


But we have said that cireumambient 
charity enshrined thy heart, and thy re- 
gard for old Lignum and his high-heeled 
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partner would not allow thee to permit 
danger to approach them ; so the latter 
was locked in a cupboard, and the 
maitre d’hétel perched = the shelf, 
whence both encouraged thee to the 
contest, and sobered all compunction 
in thee, by declaring that they cared 
not for their jugs and bottles, which 
most certainly were smashed in the 
general shindy. But prose fails, and 
I must have recourse to verse. 


The Feud at Lignum’s. 
There came a man to Panton Square, a man of City fame ; 


Bis home it was in Stockwell, and SN 


—— E— was his name. 


Now, like the com of nursery rhymes, in a meadow full of clober, 

Be sat him Von at Woon’s Hotel, to make himself seas over : 

But scarcelp pet, for the twentieth time, hey “ HD the bumper fair,” 
Ere he heard the gallant Captain RO — come marching up the stair. 


@h, that a meeting like to this should hap *twixt too such foes ! 
_ soon between this ill=-matched pair a Deadly feud arose ; 
nv $— E— felt, while qret his cheek now pallid and now rev, 
The lanvlord’s spirit, not his oton, Mas mounting in his head ; 
Aad mid the loud and sudven crash of glass, and jug, and bottle, 
Be sprung upon the Captain, anv he seized Him by the throttle. 


Brabe RO— till then Hav calmlp borne the taunting of the stranger ; 
But now, in truth. twas time to rouse, when his thorax was in Danger. 
As when the lordly lion, within some forest glen, 

Bierced bp the hunter’s galling spear, comes a from bis Den, 

0, kindled into sudven ire, the Captain on him fell, 
fierce as ten fPuries, terrible as hell.” 


But history, E grieve to tell, the after fate hath beilev, 

Of him who thus Vefended, and him who had assailev. 

Tis said brave RO —— was seen to march quite coolly from the Voor, 
While hapless M— E—— rued bis fate, outstretched upon the floor. 
De was not heard to breathe an oath, to swear, or curse, or ban ; 

But then at length he rose, alas, he rose “an altered man.” 


Sons} late his epes (he once had two) had borne the selfsame hue, 


now was 


as eber, but the other black 


anv blue ; 


And it looked, for all the world, like a fire just going out, 


With one spark in the miDvle, and the b 
So fared the fierce assaulter; anv the 


coals heap’d about. 
ites Declare, 


Gis the ghost of fable Cyclops, as he steals through Panton Square. 


Since the above was penned, I have 
been pained by the accidental stum- 
bling upon a police report (fully de- 
tailed in Bell's old Weekly Messenger 
of the 26th Nov. 1837), giving an ac- 
count of this poor old man, Baron 
Kieriilff, having been charged before 
the magistrates with the crime of desti- 
tution by the police, inasmuch as he 
was found cold, hungry, and perish- 
ing, upon the steps of a door, “ un- 
able to work, and to beg ashamed.” 
When I commenced my random sketch 
of the extraordinary place I have at- 
tempted to describe, it never had en- 
tered into my imagining that this 
poor man, an ancient officer of merit, 


and of our own service —that the aide- 
de-camp of the late Duke of Richmond 
at Waterloo—could have so lamentably 
fallen into deep misfortune. Hard 
must indeed be the heart of that indivi- 
dual who can peruse, without sympa- 
thising, the sad tale of human misery 
and worldly reverses. And I think the 
Duke of Richmond’s alleged excuse of 
“ want of means” to relieve, in some 
trifling degree, the necessities of his 
father’s old companion in arms, was 
very paltry. The alleged excuse for 
refusal to mete out some few crumbs 
from his table, augurs little for the head 
or the heart of this very liberal noble- 
man—of the true Whig school, and 
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the strenuous supporter of the present 
system of poor-laws. 
- - * * 

I have just heard that this poor man 
expired in Kennington workhouse. But 
he could not lay aside his grandilo- 
quence even in death. His last words 


were, “ God bless you for your kind- 

ness to Baron Kieriilff, the friend of 

Ankerstrom,” &c. &c.; and he expired 

as he was detailing his important titles. 
* * * 


The poor man, too, and we may 
term the hero of the sketch the kind 
creature, Wood himself, haggard and 
reduced to destitution, is now suf- 
fering the acutest miseries of want— 
existing in a little room in a house in 
Augustus Street, Regent’s Park, with 
his aged and bed-ridden wife, now past 
her ninetieth year, and confirmed in all 
the helplessness of second childhood. 
Could not some of their old friends 
extend a succouring hand to this un- 
fortunate couple, who, if they had their 
own—that is to say, the debts justly 
due to them— would now find them- 
selves surrounded by all those comforts 
which their advanced age so naturally 
demands ? 

I trust that this my appeal will not 
prove unavailing ; and, with this fer- 
vent hope, I take leave of my discur- 
sive subject, which, after having car- 
ried me over a great part of Europe, 
and might have carried me over the 
other quarters of the globe, with all 
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the islands, large or small, in the 
Eastern, and Southern, and Pacific 
Oceans to boot, had my intention been 
to have presented to the admiring 
world a volume, has at length brought 
me back to my own tranquil room, 
where I am comfortably seated, listen- 
ing to the accents of as pretty a pair of 
lips as ever lisped the language of af- 
fectionate friendship. This fairy vision 
tells me that I must not abruptly ter- 
minate this most notable of articles, 
the first of a series on the subject of 
Rigmarole, which is capable of many 
subdivisions. I, like the proprietor of 
Recina, come from the Land of 
Cakes; and, therefore, I admire the 
Thistle and Strawberry enshrined so 
sweetly on Recina’s title-page—so 
emblematic of the proprietor’s love of 
clanship, for which all of the house of 
Fraser have been always conspicuous. 
But my fair friend, being British pro- 
duce, does not love to see the bristly 
thistle intertwined with the modest and 
and blushing strawberry; and as all 
her notes are most musical, so has she 
given utterance to her dislike in the 
following effusion; which, as sbe war- 
bles with the voice of those nightin- 
gales which Sophocles was wont to 
hear in the groves of his own fair 
Grecian land, and which he has im- 
mortalised in one of his beautiful 
choruses, I have eagerly caught and 
indited, as a proper finish to this my 
present article on Rigmarole. 


Regina, all Hail! 


All hail to Regina — rich, racy, and clever ! 

All hail to her fraser=badge — fruitful as eber ! 
All hail to her coterie — glowing and glorious ! 

Der prosers ne’er prosp — her poets Vic=torv=ous ! 
So perennial her fests, so exhaustless they seem, 
That in winter we feast upon stratoberries and cream. 


But thy let the rank weed of barrenness tind 

Round the leaves of Regina, her treasures to bind ? 

@b, ne'er be it said that the emblem of strife 

Bp Regina was mixed with the berries of life ! 

Then still let pour toast be, tohen twinning the whistle, * 

“ Long life to the Stratoberrp, and Vowwn with the Thistle !” 


Rory Rarriesrain. 


* “F sing of a whistle, a whistle of toorth ; 
¥ sing of a whistle, the pride of the “North.” 


See Burnes 
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‘“‘ LITTLE MEN AND LITTLE MEASURES.” 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Dr. Cuatmers, in his late effective 
lectures at the Hanover Rooms, pro- 
nounced a just verdict on the present 
ministry and government of Britain. 
He said, “ It is an age of little measures, 
and of little men.” A genius of an op- 
posite stamp and likelihood, the author 
of “ Peter Plymley,” to wit, positively 
concurs with this judgment. The 
Rev. Sydney Smith, in days gone by, 
was an oracle of liberalism, and “a 
Whig, and something more.” With 
many, who would not concur with Dr. 
Chalmers, his opinion has weight; and 
to his own party, we suppose, is 
conclusive. His “ Peter Plymley’s 
Letters” contain all that the Reformers 
ever had to say about Roman Catholic 
Emancipation ; and his articles against 
Canning and Perceval were, at all times, 
deemed the productions ofan able judge 
of measures and of men. There can be 
no reason, then, why his sentiments 
respecting individual members of the 
Melbourne Cabinet should be disre- 
garded, by those who are accustomed 
so loudly to praise his writings on other 
subjects. His sentence respecting Lord 





John Russell may, for instance, reason- 
ably be deemed fair evidence of what 
the favourably disposed of the present 
generation think of that personage ; and 
will go down to our children as a pic- 
ture drawn by a friendly and able hand 
intending to flatter, not to caricature, 
Mr. Smith opines that if Lord Mel- 
bourne were to retire, it would not be 
very difficult to replace him; that if 
Lords Palmerston and Glenelg were, 
by an extraordinary accident, to resign, 
the colonies and foreign influence 
would be secured thereby; and, that 
if Mr. Spring Rice were to give up his 
seals, there would be joy, and good 
prospects for the three per cents. But 
if Lord John Russell were to abandon 
the ministry, his pamphleteering rever- 
ence assures Archdeacon Singleton, 
that the cabinet would be shattered 
into “ sparks of liberality, and splin- 
ters of reform.” * 

It therefore appears, on the authority 
of this quondam editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, that Lord John Russell is the 
very soul of the ministry. The question 
is, how far the Whigs have reason to 
































* The passage to which we refer is as follows : —‘‘ Lord John Russell is, beyond 
all comparison, the ablest man in the administration; and to such a degree is he 
superior, that the government could not exist a moment without him. If the foreign 
secretary were to retire, we should no longer be nibbling ourselves into disgrace on 
the coast of Spain. Ifthe amiable Lord Glenelg were to leave us, we should feel 
ourselves secure in our colonial possessions. 1f Mr, Spring Rice were to go into 
holy orders, great would be the joy of the three per cents. A decent-looking head 
of the government might easily enough be found in lieu of Viscount Melbourne ; 
but, in five minutes after the departure of Lord John, the whole Whig government 
would be dissolved into sparks of liberality, and splinters of reform. * * * * 
Lord John Russell gives himself credit for not having confiscated church property, 
but merely remodelled and redivided it. I accuse that excellent man not of plunder; 
but I accuse him of taking the Church of England, rolling it about as a cook does a 
piece of dough with a rolling-pin, cutting a hundred different shapes with all the 
plastic fertility of a confectioner, and without the most distant suspicion that he can 
ever be wrong, or ever be mistaken ; with a certainty that he can anticipate the con- 
sequences of every possible change in human affairs, There is not a more honest nor 
a better man in England than Lord John Russell ; but his worst failure is, that he is 
utterly ignorant of all moral fear. There is nothing that he would not undertake: 
I believe he would perform the operation for the stone, build St. Peter’s, or assume 
(with or without ten minutes’ notice) the command of the channel fleet; and no one 
would discover, by his manner, that the patient had died, the church tumbled down, 
and the channel fleet been knocked to atoms. I am sure his motives are pure, and 
his measures often very able; but they are endless, and never done with that pede- 
tentous pace and pedetentous mind in which it behoves the wise improver to walk. 
He alarms the wise Liberals ; and it is impossible to sleep soundly while he has 
command of the watch.” If this be all the Rev. Sydney Smith can say for Lord 
John, that noble personage may well request him to say nothing, and exclaim truly— 
“ Save me from my friends!” 
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rejoice in such a leader; and how far 
his lordship, in this age of church petty 
larceny, and popish progression, has 
improved or otherwise affected the po- 
sition of his party? We do not mean, 
by his book against reform, and his 
condemed but (unhappily for his lord- 
ship) not forgotten tragedy ; we do not 
mean by his assaults, well-timed and 
ill-timed, false and true, sustained and 
abandoned, novel and stale, on the 
Bishop of Exeter; nor do we refer to 
his early career, when Wilberforce 
called him feeble, and Mackintosh 
thought him tame: we do not inquire 
how his influence has operated by 
these displays, and at an earlier period 
of his time; but, merely, to what ex- 
tent he has injured or strengthened 
his party, while he has been its leader. 

But here occurs a preliminary doubt : 
Is Lord John Russell leader of the 
Whigs? Astonishing as it may seem, 
he is, in good sooth, nothing less. 


‘* The thing itselfis neither rich nor rare ; 
The only wonder — how the devil it 
got there.” 


Lord John Russell is leader oftheWhigs, 
not from any great power in himself, 
but from the singular want of it in 
others. He is not facile princeps, but 
the favoured child of accident. He is 
leader of the Whigs, because Romilly 
is dead, Macauley has been absent, 
Brougham and Althorpe have entered 
the House of Lords, and Stanley and 
Graham have left the party. Others 
have made way; his elbows have not 
forced it. 

So far it is easy to understand why 
Lord John Russell is Whig leader :— 
In Dr. Chalmers’ words, this is “an age 
of little men.” Yet, still it is strange 
that the age should be weak enough, 
and the great Whig party so low, as to 
accept such a master as the author of 
Don Carlos. Imagine some old liberal, 
of better days, rising from the tomb to 
look round on the land of forgotten glo- 
ries. It is easy thus to commune with the 
mighty dead. Imagine some followers 
of Eliot or Hampden—some stern ad- 
mirer of Algernon Sidney—or even a 
friend of Somers, of Rockingham, of 
Chatham, or of Fox—searching his 
country for the party under whose ban- 
ner he had fought the good old cause, 
either in tented field, or in the equally 
anxious struggle against venality and 
corruption. Would he believe that 
the Whigs who now speak the words he 
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spoke—who pretend to assert the doc- 
trines he maintained— were the des- 
cendants, in truth, of his noble associates 
in hallowed days of yore? Would he 
believe it possible that the Whigs or 
the Liberals he aided were now sunk 
down lower than the level of a hireling 
demagogue like O’Connell — were ex- 
isting in pampered and abused author- 
ity by the breath of capricious courts— 
and were led, not by a man of vast 
ability and of iron strength, but by a 
lordling whose chief advantages were 
adventitious, and whose deeds were 
doomed to no other fame than the 
praises of newspapers, a party funeral, 
and a laboured epitaph? Would even 
the Lord William Russell, who sealed 
his faith with his blood, recognise 
in the existing state of affairs, and the 
chief director of them, the ancient prin- 
ciples of his party and his house? Days 
are changed, indeed, when this “ puis- 
sant nation” is under the sway of men 
whose ambition is to change what their 
ancestors, in greater wisdom, won and 
settled — when the people are content 
with a government weaker in intellect 
and courage than any single other go- 
vernment in Europe. 

Let all that pass: so it is, and so it 
must remain, till dying affections and 
ancient sentiments are revived among 
the population. We heartily rejoice 
that this hope now remains for us; nay 
more, exists principally through what 
the Whigs themselves have done. We 
charge upon Lord John Russell the great 
sin of having revived old principles, 
and having prepared for the overthrow 
of his own party. But it was through 
ignorance he did it, and he may thus 
escape condemnation. Nothing could 
be to his lordship more painful than 
the sense that the accusation was true, 
and that the growing constitutional 
spirit in the people had arisen greatly 
through his mistaken measures. No- 
thing, to use homely language, would 
more grieve his family. And yet, alas! 
it is too true: Conservatism has in- 
creased, and is increasing, through the 
assistance received from the Whig 
leader. 

A stronger ministry than Lord Grey’s 
never existed in this country, at the time 
when that premier, together. with Lords 
Stanley, Brougham, and Althorpe, and 
Sir James Graham, had the ascendency 
in its councils. But times changed ; 
Lord John Russell and the “ little men ” 
grew bold, and waxed strong. They 
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had Lords Palmerston and Glenelg, 
Mr. Ellice and Sir John Hobhouse, 
Lords Holland and Duncannon, Lord 
Carlisle and Lord Melbourne, and 
though last, not least, Mr. Littleton. 
And so they upset the coach. Lord 
John openly declared for church spo- 
liation and an appropriation clause, 
although he declares, in other words, 
Lord Glenelg begged him to be silent 
on the subject.* From that moment 
the ministry’s fate was sealed: the 
Duke of Richmond, and Lords 
Ripon and Stanley, and Sir James 
Graham, seceded ; then went Lord 
Grey, and then Lord Althorpe; and 
then, too, Lord Brougham went to 
Inverness. We need not detail subse- 
quent events at length. The Melbourne 
ministry was formed, and was dismissed ; 
the Peel ministry succeeded, and was 
ejected on Lord John’s principle con- 
tained in the appropriation clause. And 
now, by the strange evolution of events, 
the second Melbourne ministry —after 
having, by alliance with O’Connell, 
thrown overboard all Lord Grey’s max- 
ims, and catered for Radical popu- 
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larity by every trick ingenuity could 
devise — is existing in a state of doubt 
and hesitation ; has been compelled to 
give up the very resolution by which 
office was secured; and has, by its 
shabby policy, so disgusted the people 
with Whig-Radicalism, that Sir Robert 
Peel stands forward at the head alike of 
the Conservatives and of the old Whigs, 
ready to take office with prospects as 
bright as ever hailed successful states- 
men. 

Perhaps it is very lamentable that 
this is the position of public affairs. 
Perhaps so; but to Lord John Russell 
must the blame attach. Had he suf- 
fered Lord Grey’s cabinet to exist, 
without the impertinent interference of 
his wretched crotchets, all the ability of 
the Reformers would be concentrated 
at this moment, and the Conservatives 
would be assailing a united body. 
Where is that ability now? where is 
the phalanx? When Lord Grey was in 
office, his majority over the Radicals 
was 500; over the Conservatives, more 
than 300.¢ In the next parliament 
Sir Robert Peel was, with difticulty, 


* « After all, however, he must say, as be did when he pressed the subject on 


the attention of Lord Grey, that he thought there never could be a satisfactory settle- 


ment of the Irish church, otherwise than by applying a portion of the property of that 
y applying p property 


church to the purpose of Irish education. Though Lord Grey did not differ with him 
in principle, he expressed a conviction that public opinion, in this country, would not 
allow such a provision to be carried into effect. The opinion of Lord Grey was right, 
as to the practical result; but he had acted, at the time, according to the best of his 
judgment,” &c. &c. &c.—Times. Speech of Lord John Russell, May 29. 
+t When Lord Grey was in office, on May 2, 1834, and before Lord Stanley had 
retired, the second reading of the Irish Tithe-bill (without an appropriation clause) 
was moved in the House of Commons, The numbers then were— 
Conservatives ....sceseeee0+ 52 
Whigs for the bill .......... 248 
Majority .... 196 
In like manner, the Radicals were defeated on this question equally triumphantly ; 
for, when Mr. O’Connell moved a resolution (on June 23, 1834), to the effect, that, 
in the opinion of the House, any surplus of Irish tithe should be applied to purposes 
of public utility, the division was— 
In favour of Mr. O'Connell .. 99 
Against him ....... 
Majority against him .. 261 
When Mr. Hume moved to reduce the standing army, Lord Grey’s ministry beat him 
as follows :— 
For the reduction 
For the ministry .. 


erecescese 45 


Majority .... 236 
On the Repeal of the Union, Mr. O’Connell was defeated by a majority of 485; 
Mr. Strutt and the Radicals were beaten in a House of about 500 members, by a 
majority of 242, on the question of Pension List ; and the Conservatives, in many of 
their struggles with the government, found great difficulty in mustering 100 votes. 
Times are so changed now, under Lord John Russell, that he considers 20, in 
Lord Palmerston’s words, “a fair working majority,” and is only able to keep that 
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ejected by a majority of 39; although a 
junction had been formed with O’Con- 
nell, and all the weight of Radical in- 
fluence had been secured both in the 
elections and within the walls of pat- 
liament. Sinking still lower at the 
last election, the Melbourne ministry 
was content with being completely 
defeated in England, and trusted to the 
preservation of a shadow of a majority 
to the arts and influence of the priests 
and demagogues of Ireland. These are 
signs of the times too plain to be mis- 
taken. They shew, that as the star of 
Lord Jolin Russell and ultra-liberalism 
ascended, so did the power of his party 
decline. Nor has that noble lord's evil 
influence yet ceased, as we will shortly 
prove. 

Since the meeting of the Melbourne 
parliament in November, there have 
been already twenty-four new elections. 
What has been the result? Of these 
twenty-four elections, sixteen have been 
caused by the death or resignation of 
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Conservatives. How many places, thus 
thrown open for contest, have the Whigs 
ventured to contest? Six only. How 
many have they gained? None. On 
the other hand, eight vacancies have 
been made by the Whigs ; and, as these 
have been carefully selected ones (not 
caused by deaths or illness, and there- 
fore unavoidable), it might be supposed 
very little signs of a contest would ap- 
pear. But, alas! out of the eight va- 
cancies, the only three struggled for 
(Bridgenorth, Marylebone,and Devizes) 
have been gained by the Conservatives. 
Of the other five, two happened to be 
pocket-boroughs, and were, therefore, 
fortunately safe; namely, Portsmouth, 
in the hands of the government; and 
Medhurst, in the power of the Spencers, 
and other Whig families. The follow- 
ing lists will prove the correctness of 
our statements, and will shew very 
clearly not only what is the popularity 
of the Whigs, but also of what kind are 
the prospects for a new election :— 


Vacancies since November, caused by Conservatives. 


Rutland, caused 
Suffolk, 
Maidstone, 
Sudbury, 

St. Ives, oe 
Haddingtonsbire, .. ee 
Pembroke, caused by the resignation of 
Sudbury, 
Inverness-shire, 
Linlithgowshire, .. 
Stamford, 

Kent, 


by the death of 


- 


Mr. Logan, 


Sir G. Noel, filled by a Conservative. 


Mr. W. Lewis, 
Sir E. Barnes, 
Mr. Halse, 

Lord Dalhousie, 
Colonel Owen, 
Sir J. Hamilton, 
Mr. Chisholm, 
Captain Hope, 
Colonel Chaplin, 


ee ee 
ee 


Sir William Geary, . 
Mr. Peyton, 

Mr. Hope, 

Lord Northland, 

Mr. Fector, 


Woodstock, 
Gloucester, 
Dungannon, 
Maidstone, 


oe 
ee 


Vacancies since November, caused by Whigs. 


Bridgenorth, caused by the resignation of Mr. Tracy, succeeded by a Conservative. 
Portsmouth, caused by the death of Mr. Carter, Whig. 

Mr. Poyntz, Whig. 

Sir S. Whalley, Conservative. 
Sir A. Hay, ee Whig. 
Captain Dundas, .. Conservative. 
Mr. Shiel, re-elected. 

Mr. Lynch, re-elected. 


Medhurst, caused by the resignation of 
Marylebone, : 

Inverness Boroughs 

Devizes, 

Tipperary, 

Galway Town, 


Such is the popularity of the present 


and such are the data by which Lord John 
ministry, such has been their success, 


Russell may calculate the chances of 


by yielding nearly every point on which he is likely to be very hard pressed, either 
in the country or the House. How ludicrously different to Lord Grey’s success have 
been the divisions of the present session! With every effort, ministers have only 
succeeded in defeating the Conservatives on the greatest division by 19 ; while, on the 
charges of breach of privilege against Mr. O’Connell, they were beaten by as large a 
number ; and only saved Lord Durham’s temper and outfit by the grand majority of two, 
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gaining any elections he may occasion, 
by creating any Whig members of the 
House of Commons, coronation peers. * 

It may be said, that the increasing 
debility of the Ministerialists can not 
be charged, with so much justice, on 
the conduct of the cabinet and its 
leaders, as on the general reaction in 
the country. This is a distinction 
without a difference. The reaction is 
merely the effect of the conduct of 
ministers, and of Lord John Russell’s 
change of policy. There can be no 
doubt whatever, that if Lord Grey’s 
government had remained in office, 
with the aid of Lord Stanley, and of 
Lord Spencer, holding a middle path 
between the Conservatives and the 
Radicals, governing Ireland against 
O'Connell, instead of for him, and 
producing reforming measures in this 
country, the reaction would have been 
very slow, and, even by this time, 
would scarcely be equal to its strength 
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within six months after Lord Grey's 
retirement, when Lord Melbourne was 
dismissed, and Sir Robert Peel re- 
placed him. And this is easily ac- 
counted for. When Lord Grey was 
in, he displayed a Conservative ten- 
dency ; he struggled more against the 
Radicals than the Conservatives; his 
cabinet comprised many men in 
whom the public had confidence, and, 
consequently, he was supported by 
neatly all the people who had sup- 
ported the Reform-bill as a final mea- 
sure. When Lord Grey went out, 
there was a total change, not only of 
men, but of system.¢ Mr. O'Connell 
changed his seat from the opposition 
to the ministerial side. The mode of 
governing Ireland was entirely altered ; 
the appropriation principle, against 
which Lord Grey had warned his par- 
ty, was held up as the main doctrine 
of the cabinet; and Lord John Rus- 
sell, with characteristic cunning — 









* These, though important signs of the times, are by no means all that we could 


mention. It must be observed, for instance, that, in some cases, as much weakness 
is displayed by the avoidance of contests, as by the endurance of defeat when they 
occur. How did it happen, that, when Mr. A. Ellice and Mr. Charles Buller went 
with Lord Durham to Canada, they did not resign their seats, as Captain Hope and 
Colonel Chaplin, who went with them, did? How did it happen, that when the office 
of clerk of the ordnance was vacant, the Whigs were a month employed in finding a 
member who would take it, and trust to re-election? How was it that Mr. R. 
Steuart, the member for Haddington, declined to resign his representation of that 
borough, to become chairman of the customs? And, lastly, why was the nice plan 
of sending Sir G. De Lacy Evans, K.C.B., away from Westminster, to the Ionian 
Islands, abandoned ? 

Another interesting symptom of the state and tendency of public opinion is found 
in the singular uniformity in the opinions of nearly all the rising men of the present 
day. One of the arguments brought forward by Sir Robert Peel, when he proposed 
the Roman Catholic Relief-bill, was, that the feeling of the rising generation, as 
evidenced in the opinions of the promising young men in parliament, who were 
probably destined to lead that generation, was decidedly in favour of the measure. 
And, doubtless, the influence (we had almost said, the enchantment) of Mr. Can- 
ning’s genius, had operated powerfully to the production and encouragement of 
modern liberalism. Things are now very different. The rising men in the houses 
of Parliament—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Sir F. Baring, Lord Lincoln, 
Lord Maidstone, &c.—are all on the Conservative side. ‘The Liberals are con- 
tent with such specimens of ability as Mr. Leader, Sir William Molesworth, and 
Mr. Gibson Craig. 

t In support of this assertion, concerning a change of the system of governing 
Ireland, we need only quote some observations of Lord Brougham’s, in the House of 
Lords, on the 2ist of May, during the discussion on the second reading of the Irish 
Poor-law. “Settle the tithe question,” said that noble lord, “with or without an 
appropriation clause. Iam no party—never have been a party—to the intriguery in 
which that question is involved. With or without that clause, in God’s name, settle 
it: settle not merely the tithe question, but ecclesiastical questions in general. 
Govern that country with a firm, statesmanlike, and consistent hand, as my Lord 
Wellesley—as my Lord Anglesey—governed it. (Loud cheers.)”—Times, May 22nd, 
1838. 

Here, then, is one of the chief members of Lord Grey’s government protesting 
against the factious and Popish administration of Lord Mulgrave, and taking a 
distinction between his principles and those of the viceroy’s, under Lord Grey—a 
distinction which we believe to be too plain to require further investigation. 
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having managed to force the moderate 
men of his party to resign, and Mr. 
Abercromby to become speaker, — 
became leader of the Whigs. In 
truth, we have very little doubt that 
his lordship’s whole proceedings re- 
specting that appropriation clause, 
and Mr. Abercromby’s election, were 
parts of a deep-laid scheme to push his 
party into a situation, in which all the 
superior men belonging to it would 
willingly leave the task and honour of 
leading to any one who would con- 
descend, for the sake of power and 
notoriety, to secure disgrace and shame. 
Nothing could be more inevitable than 
the result of this desertion of Lord Grey’s 
juste milieu policy. The Whigs lost all, 
or nearly all, the old Whig party. The 
Bentincks, the Harcourt Vernons, the 
Stanleys, Sir Matthew Ridley, many of 
the peers, and very many of the chief 
landed proprietors, immediately left 
their former associates. The name 
“ Whig,” indeed, was dropped, and 
“ Liberal” adopted. The House of 
Lords was assailed. Symptoms ap- 
peared, at Stroud and elsewhere, of re- 
lentings about the ballot. Nor was it 
till this present session that Lord John, 
having at length discovered his mistake, 
endeavoured to “ try back,” to throw 
off the Radicals, and return nearer to 
Lord Grey’s policy. But it is now too 
late ; the animus of the party has been 
betrayed ; and their new professions 
are contrasted with their past practices. 
It is in vain that Lord John Russell 
now talks, as he did on the first night 
of the session, about the just weight 
and ascendency of the landed interest ; 
it is in vain that he ridicules the Ra- 
dicals, gives up the appropriation 
clause, votes with the Conservatives in 
favour of the Spottiswoode subscrip- 
tion, and changes his tone about the 
ballot into a loud defiance of its sup- 
porters. All this, we repeat, is too late. 
If this is his policy, why was Lord 
Grey’s government broken up ? — why 
did he, except for the gratification of 
private views and personal ambition, 
introduce into that cabinet propositions 
which he knew necessarily would pro- 
duce a division among its members ¢ 
If the Melbourne ministry now intend 
to go back as near as they can to the 
position occupied by Lord Grey’s mi- 
nistry in May 1834, what apology, we 
ask, is given for the four years thrown 
away ? and what apology is given to 
the Whig party for the heavy blows 
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inflicted on it? During these four years, 
Lord Glenelg has been playing a game 
in Canada he has now to endeavour to 
conceal—he has pursued a course of 
pretended conciliation, which he is now 
compelled to retract. During these 
four years, Lord Palmerston has been 
engaged in a bucaniering war, which 
he is now compelled to abandon ; and 
Lord John Russell has been employ- 
ing language, proposing measures, 
forming alliances, and asserting prin- 
ciples, all of which are productive at 
present of deep regret and shame, So 
far four years have passed in heaping 
discredit on the Melbourne Whig- 
Radicals —so far the characters of the 
Melbourne ministers have suffered. 
But this is not all. The four years’ 
time has been wrongly employed, and 
the evil done in it cannot be undone. 
The ministers might have remained in 
statu quo with Lord Grey in 1834; 
but, much as they may wish it, they 
cannot return to that position. It is 
one thing never to have advocated 
wrong principles ; it is another to re- 
tract them. Besides, when the Mel- 
bourne ministry is turned out, nothing 
remains for Lord John Russell than to 
amalgamate with the Radicals, on the 
best terms he can get, in order to form 
an opposition; and then, if ever he 
comes in again, it must be, not to take 
up Lord Grey’s position, or even that 
sham copy of it he now holds, but to 
sit at the same table with the ultra men, 
Mr. Ward and Mr. Shiel, Mr. Hume 
and Mr, Grote. 

Well, then, to this issue have things 
come at last. The old Whig party, 
nearly annihilated, is making a few 
feeble attempts to preserve an inde- 
pendent existence. But all efforts are 
idle, and must be ineffectual. It must 
merge into the great body of De- 
structives, and struggle, not for ascend- 
ency, but for a mere share of the profits, 
without the influence of power. “ How 
are the mighty fallen!” The labour of 
years is thrown away—the pride, the 
prospects of 


“« The pure old Whig, 
Who never changed his principles or 
wig,” 


have vanished, through the contami- 
nating connexion with the Radical 
party. Formerly, when Lord Grey op- 
osed Major Cartwright; when Lord 
Gennes brother opposed Hob- 
house, the Radical, in Westminster ; 
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and when the Whigs paraded the 
town, “with laurels at their heads, 
and brickbats at their heels”— when 
the toast applauded at every Liberal 
dinner was “ the principles which 
seated the family of Brunswick on the 
throne”— in those halcyon days the 
Whigs were truly a great body in the 
country, were powerful in ability, firm 
in their union, and open in the avowal 
of their sentiments and plans. More 
recently, when Lord Grey was in office 
—when he resisted and denounced 
O’Connell—when he maintained the 
prerogatives of the throne, and insisted 
on the security of pensions to which 
parliamentary faith was pledged — 
when he acted in obedience to the 
voice of the English people, even when 
the clamour of deluded men spoke 
otherwise elsewhere,—then there was 
still some expectation that the party, 
which for so many years had existed 
and flourished in this country, would 
continue to hold its place, and to 
retain its independent station and in- 
fluence in the country. Let any man 
who, at the present day, thinks of the 
Whig party as if it were well repre- 
sented by Lord John Russell’s parti- 
sans—who supports the present mi- 
nistry because it sometimes pretends 
to the name of Whig—let any such 
man look through the speeches of Fox, 
or the earlier (or even the latest) works 
of Burke—let him turn to the more 
modern evidence of Mackintosh, and 
see how vastly the characteristics of 
the present ministerialists differ from 
those of the old Whig leaders. We 
feel convinced that there is not a single 
man, who rightly understands what 
old Whig principles were, and what 
old Whig policy has been, who will 
support the Melbourne cabinet from 
old associations. Lord John Russell 
has effectually destroyed their force. 
It suited his purpose to adopt extreme 
and violent measures. It was neces- 
sary, for his ambition’s success, that 
other measures should be urged than 
those which the chief leaders of the 
Whigs were willing to propose. Had 
only such measures been brought for- 
ward, he would have remained pay- 
master of the forces—the convenient, 
but not remarkable, auxiliary of greater 
men. He got rid of those impediments 
to his rise by disgusting them with 
their party ; and thus he rose, for 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to 

tread.” 





“ Little Men and Little Measures.” 
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The consequence has been, the neces- 
sary alliance with the Radicals, the 
concession of principle after principle, 
the desertion of old systems and of old 
institutions, the abandonment of Pro- 
testant interests, subserviency to dema- 
gogues, who live by the perversion of 
ability and the sale of power. 

It is idle to suppose that the tendency 
of public events was to the destruction 
of the Whig party, and that that de- 
struction was not caused, only accele- 
rated, by Lord John Russell’s policy. 
There was in the Whig party, when 
Lord Grey led it, no sign or symptom 
of decay, no weakness or distress. It 
might have lived on, and for many 
years maintained in the country that 
influence to which the ability of its 
members, their wealth, and numbers, 
were entitled. By the Reform -act, 
great care had been taken to preserve to 
the old Whig peers influence in parti- 
cular boroughs ; and the boundary com- 
missioners even went so far as to divide 
counties in such a manner as to di- 
vide, also, the Tory properties. Arts 
which it is impossible to justify were 
employed by the Whig cabinet to make 
the Reform-act a party measure. The 
number of inhabitants fixed as the ne- 
cessary population of a town whose 
members should be preserved was so 
fixed as to save fortunate Malton, Ta- 
vistock, and other Whig rotten bo- 
roughs now in existence. But all this 
care was proved useless when the Whig 
party, thus diligently and scrupulously 
provided for, was broken up by the 
crotchets, and for the purposes of I.ord 
John Russell. His lordship had a 
certain plan from which the rest of the 
cabinet dissented,—some alleging its 
inexpediency, others the fallacy of its 
principle ; on he went, nevertheless, 
openly proclaiming it, and then the 
best of the ministry were compelled to 
leave to him the task of destroying the 
party in whose ranks their ancestors, 
in conjunction with his own, had strug- 
gled for generations past. Let it not 
be supposed that we regret this. We 
speak of Lord Grey’s government fa- 
vourably when we compare it with the 
present feeble and fragile machine. 
But we heartily rejoice that the one 
fell, and that the other is falling. We 
have referred to this subject, and to 
Lord John Russell’s share in it, in or- 
der to make out on which side those 
who call themselves Whigs should now 
range themselves,—whether with him 
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who has destroyed their party, with 
Lord Grey and the Duke of Richmond 
on the cross-benches, or with the Con- 
servatives by the side of Lord Stanley, 
the Duke of Portland, and many of the 
chief leaders of the old Whigs in other 
days. Many persons may persuade 
themselves that as Whigs they cannot, 
without a sacrifice of consistency, aban- 
don Lord Melbourne; and this point 
of honour (very creditable when con- 
scientiously operating) excuses their 
support of measures they deplore, and 
of ministers they distrust. Now, we 
call on such men to consider well, ifin 
adhering to a name they are not de- 
serting principles; we appeal to them 
to reflect, whether they are not grasp- 
ing at a shadow and losing the a 
stance. Let them look round and in- 
quire, whether, in opposing the Con- 
servatives, they are not opposing more 
men, with whom in former times they 
have acted, than they can find on the 
other side? In order to preserve con- 
sistency, forsooth, they join with Lords 
Melbourne, Palmerston, and Glenelg, 
and Sir Hussey Vivian, all of whom 
held offices under Tory administra- 
tions ; and they confederate with Hume, 
Harvey, Wakley, Hobhouse, Cutlar 
Ferguson, and all the Ultra-Radicals 
they formerly opposed! In the same 
manner, to presume their vaunted con- 
sistency, they allied themselves to these 
quondam foes, in order to attach Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Abinger, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Ross- 
lyn, Lord Tankerville, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, Mr. Wynn, Lord Ashburton, and 
very many other surviving leaders of 
the Whigs, in opposition to Lord Li- 
verpool’s administration. Moreover, 
in pursuit of this consistency, they thus 
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join with old opponents against old 
friends, in support of principles they 
never held or advocated before. It is 
a strange kind of firmness which thus 
remains in the same place, in order to 
remain with the same neighbours, and 
then, when all these have departed, and 
others have surrounded, remains still 
stationary, as if all around were un- 
changeable and unchanged. Very dif- 
ferent was the conduct of Mr. Burke, 
and those old Whigs who for a time 
abandoned Mr. Fox, in order to oppose 
the French revolutionary torrent. They 
felt and knew that consistency was best 
upheld by maintaining at all times the 
same principles,no matter whether those 
with whom they wished to act sup- 
ported them or not. They knew that 
their objects could not be secured by 
yielding up doctrines they held to be 
just at the shrine of personal affection. 
In like manner, now, are the old 
Whigs, who still cling to the ministry, 
bound to inquire how best they can 
support the constitution for which their 
ancestors struggled, and the opinions 
they have hitherto proclaimed. We 
feel confident, that a fair judgment on 
the subject can produce but one deci- 
sion ; and that, unless an empty name 
be suffered to delude, that the Con- 
servative ranks will be joined by every 
man who appreciates and has main- 
tained the interests and the policy of 
the old Whig party. It never, in former 
days, was Whig policy to do, either at 
home or abroad, what the present mi- 
nisters have done ; and, therefore, if 
they lose the support of individuals 
calling themselves Liberals, like them- 
selves, it is because they have first 
deserted the opinions the Whigs have 
hitherto professed. 





A COUPLE OF CORONATION SONNETS. (July, 1838, 


DEDICATED TO QUEEN VICTORIA, 
FIRST OF THAT NAME, 


BY HER MOST OBEDIENT SUBJECT AND SERVANT, 
SIR MORGAN o’DOHERTY, BART. 


Most I:iusrriovs, but, what I should think is much more gratifying, very 
young and very handsome Lady,—there have been four queens regnant before you 
(unless we count Jane Grey, who, unluckily, had but a short time of it, and was 
not right after all), so that your majesty is exactly on the roll of queens what 
your own initial denotes, No. V. The queens are— 


I. Mary I. II. Elizabeth. 
III. Mary IT. IV. Anne, 


And then, 
V. Victoria I. 
This is the particular subject of my sonnets; which I hope and trust your 
majesty, after diligently perusing, will much approve, and apply to their proper use. 
This is the first petition which I most humbly presume to offer to your most 
gracious majesty. If you would be so kind as to kick any of your present 
ministers down stairs (old Palmerston, “the ancient drivel,” who, as Sir Philip 
Sydney says of Cupid, lives “ millions of years” for choice), it would be my 
second. There is many a thousand pair of boots at your majesty’s service, if you 
would condescend to gratify us by so employing them. 
Mapam, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your majesty’s most devoted, loyal, and obedient subject and servant, 
Morcan O’Donerty, L. S. 
Clarendon Hotel, New Bond Street, Thursday, Coronation-day. 
To Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


Sonver I. 
Six score of years ago, and four beside, 
Have passed since we beheld a regnant queen ; 
A dozen other years had passed between 
That date, and her accession, when in pride 
Anne, last of Stuarts, by old Thamis’ side, 
Dizened and decked in gay and glittering sheen, 
Was in full pomp of coronation seen — 
Must we not think of her? The glorious tide 
Of Marlborough’s victories, of Swift and Pope, 
Of Blenheim, Ramilies, and Malplaquet, 
Of Louis crushed and battered beyond hope, 
Of Abelard sad, and of Belinda gay, 
Of Gulliver, and Bolingbroke, and Harley, 
Sacheverell, and Gibraltar won so rarely. 


II. 
And many more beside. In various page 
Is told the story of the good Queen Anne, 
When wit, and war, the bayonet, and the fan, 
Gay glancing hoop, and periwig so sage, 
Wise counsel, sparkling jest, and valorous rage, 
Whig policy, and Jacobitish plan, 
Waked in the heart all various powers of man. 
As bright and brave as the Augustan age 
(So called) of England be thy glorious reign, 
Vicrort1a! both in arts and arms renowned ; 
And most sincerely pray I that no stain 
Of ministerial humbug there be found. 
Golden our hopes are. It would sadly dash ’em, 
If Mother Melbourne proved your Mother Masham. 
M. O’D. 


_*,* [have not time to write about the other queens ; but something might be 
said of Queen Bess, after all. 


London :<J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 





